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RUSSIA AND THE RE-DISCOVERY OF EUROPE. 


Dr. Nansen is féted everywhere, because he has—well, not exactly 
discovered the North Pole, but—arrived 250 miles nearer than 
previous explorers to the mathematical centre of the Arctic Circle. He 
is the lion of the day. But if so much enthusiasm be lavished upon 
the adventurous Norwegian who did not discover the Pole, who can 
say what honours ought to be showered upon the much more famous 
hero who discovered Europe ? For practical purposes the re-discovery 
of Europe is much more important than Columbus’s discovery of 
America; an event which was celebrated a few years ago with quite a 
juvenile ardour. Centuries hence, perchance, the re-discoverer of 
Europe will be held in equal honour, and the civilised world will 
then admit that that great discoverer was Russia. History will 
prove that it was, thanks to Russia’s energetic efforts, that we now see 
the united action of the great European Powers, which has already 
resulted in the pacific acquisition of autonomy for Crete. 

The cannon, that shelled the insurgents proclaimed to an astonished 
world that Europe had been found again. This certainly has been 
done not a moment too soon. For the last few years it would 
seem as though there had been no Europe. There was, indeed, the 
geographical entity, but of political entity there was nothing. Europe 
had vanished. In place of the allied Six Powers armed with moral 
and material right, representing the majesty of an imposing Concert 
and the incarnation of territorial omnipotence, we had a straggling 
assemblage muttering like Macbeth’s witches round the cauldron of 
diplomacy, a most abject embodiment of paralysis and impotence. 

Thank Heaven that dreary period of anarchy seems over. The 
beldames have disappeared, and Europe, armed and irresistible, steps 
forth like the goddess Minerva into the arena of the world. Let us 
lose no time in trying to solve the mystery of her recent conspicuous 
absence. 

Perhaps, better than “ Re-discovery,” would be the term “Evolu- 
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tion” of Europe. I am bewildered as I read the daily telegrams. 
They seem almost too miraculous to be true. or centuries—indeed 
since the Crusades—there has been nothing like it. Sovereigns and 
statesmen, soldiers and diplomatists, have actually accomplished a 
practical re-union of Christendom. And there, in the blue waters of 
Crete, an astonished world sees, for the first time in history, not the 
fleets, but The Fleet of Europe, and on the shores not the armies, 
but the Army of Europe. What a vast difference between the plural 
and the singular; the letter “s”’ marks the progress of an epoch. 
Until now we have seer the separate fleets of the Powers and 
counted their separate art:'es ; now we see Europe with one flect, and 
Europe with one army. The scale, it may be objected, is small, but 
it is the world in miniature. 

For myself, as a Russian, I must, however, frankly say that I wish 
this International work could have been accomplished without wound- 
ing one single Christian heart. Materialised Westerns little realise 
the horror we feel in shedding Christian blood. War is hateful at 
best, but is at its worst when men, who have received the sign of the 
Cross in Christian baptism, meet in fratricidal strife. But the Cretan 
insurgents had to yield to the majesty of the law, whose object it was 
to stop further inevitable bloodshed. It is obvious that, had the Turks 
shown any resistance, the law would have been imposed on them with 
less moral hesitation, and pain, but the fatalistic Mussulmans at 
at once yielded to the inevitable, whilst the Christian insurgents 
hoped against hope. 

It is strange, I confess, how every new development in the Eastern 

tragedy emphasises more and more the generosity and prudence of 
Russia’s policy in the East. Not that we have ever considered 
ourselves infallible. We have made mistakes, but in the great debate 
which has now lasted for a century between Russia on the one hand 
and England on the other, Russia has been almost always Ormuzd, 
and England Ahriman. I don’t, of course, say that England has 
always realised what would be the inevitable results of her policy, 
but, with the best intentions in the world, her influence in the East 
in reality has been against peace, against liberty, against progress, 
against law, and all for the reason so boldly and frankly admitted 
by Lord Salisbury in his “ wrong horse” confession. 
« England backed the Turk while Russia gave, not her money only 
but her best blood, to support the victims of the Turk. It is only of 
late years that the scales have fallen from the eyes of the Englisi: 
people. They are now beginning to perceive the mistaken part they 
have played in the past, and are at last attempting to follow in the 
path worn smooth by the feet of my countrymen. 

It should surprise nobody in England that we Russians, accustomed 
to find the English so often on the wrong side, should have acquired 
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a deep-rooted suspicion that forms one of the most dangerous and 
difficult complications in the international problem. This is deplor- 
able, but true. It exists still, and, although it seems to me slightly 
shaken, there is no knowing what mischief it may yet do if recklessly 
revived as it was before. Take, for instance, this affair of (rete. 
I know, of course, that the ebullition of passionate sympathy with 
the Greek attempt to annex that rich island is due not to any deep- 
laid Machiavelian desire to bring about war or to foment disorders by 
which England may profit. I understand perfectly that it is due 
solely to the generous emotional sympathy of the masses, lashed into 
galvanic excitement by the extravagant rhetoric of some journalists. 
But Russians who do not live here, as I have the privilege of doing a 
part of the year, judge England by its press, and believe that so 
fantastic an outbreak only indicates some deep-laid scheme of self- 
interest. A thousand pities that this should be so, The emergence 
of Europe as a political entity in the world is distinctly endangered 
by such ill-timed and ill-regulated enthusiasm. Not in that way lies 
the path of progress. The irrational devotion to Greece, like every- 
thing irrational, may also have mischievous results; it may mislead 
Greece as it misled unhappy Armenia. 

The emphatic declarations of England’s allegiance to Europe at the 
Constantinople Conference of 1877, have been also misleading, and 
therefore mischievous. For what is it that Mr. Greenwood has told us ? 
‘«* All the time England was protesting her loyalty to Europe and her 
desire to see the unanimous judgment of the Powers accepted by the 
Sultan, Lord Beaconsfield was preparing for war with Russia in 
defence of the Sultan, who, we may be sure, was not kept quite in the 
dark as to the benevolent designs of his English ally.” 

A still more flagrant case occurred in 1878, when England, with 
high-sounding professions of devotion to Europe, asserted at Berlin 
the sacred principle of collective responsibility in dealing with the 
Ottoman Empire, and then, at the very same moment, made an 
isolated, illegal convention with the Sultan, and pocketed Cyprus. 

Hence I have always said—what all Russia feels—the first step to 
convince us of England’s loyalty to Europe is to surrender Cyprus, 
for the occupation of which England has no European sanction. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with his usual intrepidity and good 
faith, has urged the same demand, but Mr. Chamberlain boasts that 
England will give up neither Cyprus nor anything else. Can you 
wonder, therefore, that at Berlin and St. Petersburg, Statesmen look 
with profound suspicion upon your professed admiration for the 
“lawless”? Greeks ? Cyprus lay behind English zeal for the Turks 
in 1878. What lies behind English zeal for the Government of 
King George ? 

The plain truth is, the Radical agitation displayed in some of your 
K K 2 
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papers, and the one hundred members’ telegram to King George, keep 
alive the widespread conviction that the English are not good Euro- 
peans. Though it would be difficult to frame a more discourteous 
reproach, it implies that England is in the Concert only for what she 
can get, and that, on one pretext or another, she will slip out, and will 
serve only her own interests. Yesterday, it was zeal for the Sultan, 
who “ never, never must be coerced ”’; to-day, it is zeal for the King, 
who has seized the territory of that very Sultan. Excuses vary, but 
the end is always the same. That, in brutal frankness, is what every 
one thinks in every capital in Europe. Is it not a pity that, as the 
result of one hundred years of English Eastern policy, not one single 
Power can be convinced of England’s loyalty to Europe ? 

Russians feel this very strongly, because, however little you like to 
admit it, Russia has been the pioneer of the movement in favour of 
constituting a real Europe. The Holy Alliance, against which so 
much English wrath has been directed, was, in its essence, an attempt 
to give organic shape to European unity. Owing to the fact that 
England and France would have nothing to do with it, the Holy 
Alliance, instead of being Europe, degenerated into a league of 
Emperors, whose ideals, being more or less despotic, enabled your 
orators to caricature them as a league of despots for the extirpation of 
liberty. : 

No one proposes to revive the Holy Alliance to-day. The dread 
of revolution which, seventy years ago, was not unnatural—consider- 
ing how recently the French Revolution had overturned Kurope—no 
longer dominates Imperial Courts. The addition of England, France, 
and Italy to the Alliance has re-constituted it as a Concert of 
Europe, very much on the lines of the great ideal of Alexander I. 

The character of the Emperor Nicholas I. is now better appreciated 
in the world than it was forty years ago. It was the fashion then to 
deride and calumniate him. In reality the one great passion of our 
Tzar was a determination to establish the rule of law throughout 
Europe. What seemed to superficial critics a savage zeal against 
liberty, seemed to him a stern duty imposed by Providence upon 
sovereigns charged with the maintenance of the law of nations. It 
was no idle flattery that styled him “the Chief Trustee of Europe.” 
He believed in Europe. He made himself its policeman against the 
revolution that laid lawless hands on sacred treaties. How little his 
conduct was dominated by selfish or prejudiced motives was shown 
by his intervention for the suppression of the Hungarian insurgents. 
Austria has never been a friend of Russia, but Nicholas saved her 
from extinction, and re-established her authority, without reward, 
save that of enabling Austria soon afterwards to astound the world 
by her ingratitude. 

And as it was with the first Alexander and the first Nicholas, so it 
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has equally been with Alexander the Liberator, and Alexander the 
Peace-keeper, and so we all. know it will be with Nicholas II. 
Europe forged its decree for the autonomy of Bulgaria. but it was 
the sword of Russia which alone rendered that decree effective. After 
our war was over we obeyed the voice of the European Areopagus 
and allowed the Treaty of San Stefano—the fruit of all our sacri- 
fices—to be torn up and replaced by the Treaty of Berlin. And in 
the year 1880, when the enforcement of that treaty became necessary, 
it was Russia who loyally supported Mr. Gladstone at Dulcigno and 
at Smyrna for the coercion of the Turk. 

But there is still a more notable instance of the loyalty of Russia 
to Europe. When, in 1885, Eastern Roumelia was united with 
Bulgaria, Russia took the lead in protesting against this infraction of 
treaty faith, although that would have been a positive vindication of 
her own treaty of San Stefano. This was perhaps quixotic, but 
Russia is, I am proud to say, often the Quixote of nations. 

Russia has been European, par excellence; it is an old story, but 
one which has derived new point and cogency from the disturbances 
in Crete. ‘To read some heated speeches of the day, it would seem 
that there are Englishmen who imagine that the kingdom of Greece 
owes its existence and such prosperity as it possesses to the protection 
and support of England. Some ignoramuses also believe that because 
Russia has energetically supported Germany in demanding that 
effective action should be taken to prevent Greece seizing a Turkish 
possession, Russia is an enemy of the Hellenes. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefere, to recall a few historical facts. That there is a king- 
dom of Greece to-day is due to Russia, and to Russian initiative 
alone. England and France, no doubt, assisted us in clearing the 
Morea, and in destroying the Turkish fleet, but that you took part in 
the business at all, was due not to your zeal for the sacred cause of 
Hellas, but admittedly to jealousy of Russia, through whose victories 
in Bulgaria in the year 1829 Greece obtained her independence. 

An English friend of mine, to whom I applied for English authori- 
ties upon the details of these events, referred me to Greville’s Memoirs, 
which exactly serve my purpose. 

After reporting the death of Alexander I., and the accession of 
Nicholas, Greville says :— 

“The first act of the Russian Government in the year 1826 was to communicate 
to ours their resolution no longer to delay a recognition of the independence of 
Greece, and their determination to support that measure, if necessary, by force of 
arms. They invited us (England) to co-operate in this object, but intimated that 
if we were not disposed to join them they would undertake it alone. The Duke 
of Wellington is gone to Russia ostensibly to compliment the new Emperor, but 


really to concert measures with the Russian Ministry to carry this measure into 
effect.” ! 





(1) Greville’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 80. 
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The Treaty of London between England, Russia, and France was 
signed July 7th, 1827. On October 20th occurred the “ untoward 
event ” of Navarino, which Lord Palmerston describes as “ only a 
slight act of remonstrance, struck parenthetically into the unbroken 
friendship with the Sultan.” This destroyed the Turkish fleet, but 
did not liberate Greece. Greville writes again in September, before 
the battle of Navarino was fought :— 


“ Huskisson owned to me that he considered Greece a great humbug. I dis- 
covered from what he said that they only interfered that they might keep the 
Russians quiet and prevent a war between Russia and Turkey.” ! 


Writing three months later, Greville says :— 


“The strong part of the Cabinet, with Huskisson at the head, are for letting 
things take their course, and for suffering Russia to go to war with Turkey, and 
leaving it to her to enforce the Articles of the Treaty of London. The plan is 
that Russia should occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, that the Turks should then 
be offered to the Sultan, and that, on his yielding the Greek independence, these 
provinces should be evacuated by the Russians. This is what they propose that 
our mediation shall effect.” 1 


That plan was eventually carried out, with the difference that we 
did not merely occupy Moldavia and Wallachia. Our gallant armies 
crossed the Danube, forced the passes of the Balkans, and dictated 
at Adrianople the peace which first made Greece an independent 


State. Afterwards, when the new-born State looked around for 
friends, it found England its jealous foe, Russia its watchful patron. 

Baron Stockmar, describing Prince Leopold’s candidature for the 
Greek throne, says it was supported by Russia. Why, Baron 
Stockmar does not say, but he suggests that it might have been in 
consequence of his connection with England, the Power most hostile 
to the Greeks. ‘ Leopold was in the best position to obtain, in the 
course of further negotiations, the most advantageous conditions for 
peace.” 

Alas! Prince Leopold was not able to secure much favour for 
Greece from the English Government. When he ventured to sug- 
gest that Greece ought to have Candia (Crete) Lord Aberdeen 
haughtily replied : “« Of Candia hitherto there has not on any occasion 
been a question.” 

The indignation of some Englishmen over the ‘“ heinous wicked- 
ness ”’ of the Imperial Powers who dare to coerce Greece, is thus really 
surprising. It would seem asif Englishmen regarded it as an infringe- 
ment of their patent, for it has been the special peculiar policy of 
England to coerce Greece. She has done it, or tried to do it, at least 
thrice already ; once by herself, for the collection of a monstrous 


(1) Vol. i. p. 116. (2) Vol. i. p. 17. 
(3) Stockmar’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 92. 
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claim by a British subject, once in alliance with France, to prevent: 
(ireece making common cause with Russia against Turkey, and once, 
as one of the Concert of Europe when Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, coerced 
Greece in the name of European peace. 

The details of the Pacifico scandal are worth remembering. When it 
was decided to enforce the claims of that Portuguese Jew for £31,554, 
a British fleet, greater than that with which the famous Nelson won 
the battle of the Nile, blockaded the Greek coasts, and seized the ships 
of private citizens. Greece, however, refused to be coerced. Russia 
supported her in a despatch, and France by diplomatic intervention. 
When the blockade was raised, impartial investigation showed that 
the debt of Pacifico amounted to only £1,000! Such high-handed 
proceedings can hardly be said to prove the ardour of English devo- 
tion to Hellenic independence, but the action of Count Nesselrode 
and Baron Brunnow showed clearly enough where Greece’s real 
friends were to be found. 

Four years later, a still stronger demonstration proved the disinte- 
rested devotion of England to the interests of Greece. "When the 
Russian armies crossed the Pruth in 1853, the Greeks were for 
Grecca Irredenta,” and were supported by their own Government. 
In the year 1854, therefore, a mixed Anglo-French force landed at 
the Pirsus, and marched on Athens to compel the Government to 
(esist from showing its sympathy with the oppressed Christians of the 
Kast. And yet we are told every morning that it is England, and 
Iwngland alone, who is the hope and strength of Greece! To occupy 
a capital, to compel the Government to abandon its co-religionists to 
Turkish vengeance, is surely a most curious way of displaying ardent 
affection. Of course, I shall be told that that was a long time ago. 
Not so very long ago, only forty-three years; and forty-three years in 
the history of nations is but as yesterday. But that is not the last time 
Gireece has had proof of English affection. Crete was in insurrection 
from 1866 to 1869. Who proposed to hand over the island to Greece ? 
Russia! Who opposed it? England! Now I don’t say that Russia 
was wise in proposing that Crete should be ceded to Greece thirty 
years ago. I only refer to the fact that Russia did propose it, and 
that her proposal fell through. But Russia’s project then was not 
identical with the high-handed seizure of Crete which we have just 
witnessed. Russia has no sympathy with the expedition of Colonel 
Vassos. It reminds us too much of Jameson’s raid. What Russia 
then proposed was, that Europe should procure such a legal cession 
of territory as would enable Crete to be added to the Kingdom of 
Greece. Austria and France supported Russia, but the hesitation 
and objection of England caused the whole scheme to fall through. 
The whole story of the Cretan rebellion of 1866—1869 is full of 
interest just now, and its perusal may be commended to those 
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whose knowledge of Eastern politics appears to date from the 
Armenian atrocities. When Crete rebelled in 1866, her only friends 
were Russia and Greece. When the Cretan rising was crushed, Russia 
was left alone in the defence of the Cretan cause. 

How many Englishmen, I wonder, even among diplomatists and 
journalists, have ever read the admirable but brief series of despatches 
sent from the Russian Government in the year 1866 to the Russian 
Ambassador in London? We do not always publish our despatches, 
neither do you. I am assured by Ambassadors and others, who are in 
a position to know, that your Blue Books are often mere things of 
shreds and patches, so carefully are they edited for home consumption. 
But these despatches from the Russian Government in 1866 which 
were published in full in the Jowrnal de St. Pctersbourg in the 
following year, these documents are so pertinent and so thoroughly 
Russian in their directness of aim and unhesitating resolution, that I 
must ask you to allow me to quote a few sentences. 

The first was dated August 20th, 1866, a few months after the 
rising began. The despatch declares that while the Emperor desired 
earnestly to prevent a joint interference of the Powers in the internal 
affairs of the Ottoman State, the serious nature of the Cretan insurrec- 
tion demanded the attention of all Powers desiring the quiet of the 
East. The despatch then proceeds :— 


“Under these circumstances His Majesty the Emperor thinks it both the duty 
and the common interest of the Great Powers not to remain idle spectators of 
events which may be attended with such important consequences. Europe on 
other occasions has unanimously agreed upon a course of action intended to 
obviate a crisis which menaced her peace. Though her measures were not always 
productive of complete results, they have at any rate contributed to allay passion, 
to prevent a rupture, and to pacify conflicting interests, while, in many cases, 
serious feud has been averted by strenuous co-operation. Remembering this, our 
Sovereign thinks the feeling of solidarity may have been lately weakened in 
Europe ; and he deems it advisable therefore to appeal to it in the present emer- 
yency, and calls upon the London and Paris Cabinets to support his pacific 
endeavours, If both these Cabinets think intervention at the present moment as 
important and indispensable as we do, it might be resorted to under the compact 
of the year 1830. Indeed, when in that vear the allied Powers left Crete under 
Turkish rule, their consent was not unconditional. The then allied Powers 
leclared to the Porte, in a solemn Note dated March 30th, 1830, ‘ that, by virtue 
of a compact concluded between them, they recognised the necessity of giving the 
inhabitants of Crete and Samos a yuarantee against any measures which might be 
taken to punish them for their participation in recent events. For this reason 
they called upon the Porte to determine upon the measures to be adopted, and by 
restoring ancient privileges to these islands, or conferring fresh immunities upon 
them, such as might be recommended by experience, give them an effective 
guarantee against arbitrary or oppressive administration.’ . . . In addition to this 
we might also refer to the Hatti-Sherif of February 3rd, 1856, which, although 
issued by His Highness the Sultan, in exercise of his sovereign capacity, yet 
became an international act by being quoted in the treaty of March 18th, 1856. 
These acts constitute a series of moral engagements binding the Porte, without 
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injury to internal independence, to the Great Powers, and obliging it to devise 
means for securing both its own interests and those of Europe at large, which are 
equally threatened by any crisis in the East.” 


The despatch concluded with an urgent appeal to England and 
Trance to recognise “ the indispensable necessity of taking the matter 
in hand at once, and seeing the present moment to be propitious for 
the cause.” A month later the Russian Government renewed its 
appeal for “ conciliatory ” measures, saying, ‘“‘ We wish in this new 
political crisis to co-operate if possible with the Cabinet of St. James.” 
“ The task of the Powers,” said Prince Gortchakoff, “ was to forestall 
sudden changes by a real, genuine, and gradual improvement.” He 
continued in language which every Russian to-day will proudly 
repeat :— 

“English Ministers are acquainted with Russian traditions. We 
have never concealed them, nor shall we disown them now. We do 
not want, I repeat, any new acquisitions, nor have we any desire to 
add to our authority or importance at anybody else’s cost, but we 
never have been, nor are we now, indifferent to the sufferings of our 
co-religionists, suffering involving the shedding of rivers of Christian 
blood. This sympathy we experience for our co-religionists has been 
frequently misrepresented, and made a pretext for charging us with 
secret designs. We maintain that the falsehood of these accusations 
has been proved by events, and that, as the chronicles of history are 
enriched by experience, the notions of mankind, the views of the 
Cabinets, and the character of their mutual relations must be gradually 
altered.” 

A. prediction which, in view of Lord Salisbury’s last Guildhall 
speech, and the vehement anti-Turkish agitation in England, has 
indeed been singularly fulfilled. 

But in 1866—alas! for the unfortunate Christians of the East— 
the English Government would do nothing. Hence came in 
November the following cutting reproof from the caustic pen of our 
Chancellor :— 


‘We do not think that to keep off impending complications it suffices to wish 
for the preservation of peace, as the English Cabinet does, and we too. The fer- 
ment amongst the Christian population is such as to menace the Orient with 
immediate convulsion. If the Governments, anxious to prolong the blessings of 
peace, are confining their action to mere Platonic and barren wishes, they will not: 
avert the dangers threatening the peace of the world. .... It has always been 
our implicit belief that the best way to settle the Eastern Question in a just, 
humane, and pacific manner, and to avoid the bloodshed and commotion which 
might otherwise ensue, has been to advance the material welfare of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, and to accord them self-government under the suzerainty 
of the Porte. By the concession of Autonomy only can the Christian population 
ever gain full confidence in the Turkish Government. Looking at things as they 
now stand in Europe, I make bold to say that the views communicated ‘above are 
in harmony with the general direction of public opinion, and must be particularly 
acceptable to those who are convinced that short-sightedness is the most dangerous 
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of political defects, and that to free us from imminent peril we must try to enlarge 
the field of our political vision as much as possible. A mere theoretical approval 
of our sentiments is of no avail at the present juncture. It is necessary that the 
great Powers should seriously set to work, and by dint of united effort, carry into 
effect peacefully, but energetically, what they deem to be just, equitable, and 
practicable.” 





“ Ancient History ” 
to-day as it was then. 

Europe, indeed, is only now, thirty years after date, waking up to 
i recognition of the truth so brilliantly expounded by Prince 
Gortchakoff. But brilliant Russian expositions did not succeed in 
overcoming the inertia of English traditions. The Cretan rising 
dragged on for years, and at last, after Russia had succeeded in 
obtaining for the Cretans deliverance from Turkish rule, the 
cause of Crete was betrayed by the very Government which is now 
posing before the world as the sole hope of Cretan deliverance. 
As on this point I may be thought to be prejudiced, I prefer to quote 
an unimpeachable authority, Mr. W. T. Stillman, who, this very 
month, has told in the Ziimes the truth never before. published in 
England as to the real secret of the sudden collapse of the Cretan 
movement in the year 1869. Mr. Stillman says :— 


says my reader; but every word is as true 


“When, at the decline of the long insurrection of 1866-69 the Cretans, having 
worn out the Turkish Government with their Fabian tactics and patient endurance 
of rape, ravage, and murder, had what most of those conversant with the affair 
considered a substantial satisfaction—viz., the concession of the most complete 
autonomy, the chief of it to be chosen by themselves, without restriction of person 
or race, a Legislature, and the making of their own laws, exemption from taxes 
for five years, and minor privileges, for the assurance of which A’ali Pasha, then 
Grand Vizier, came in person to the island, the Greek committee advised the 
Cretans to refuse the concessions. Being then Consul of the United States of 
America in the island, and one of those most in relation with the insurrection, I 
saw and discussed the matter with the Grand Vizier, and was the channel of the 
advice sent to the Cretans. That advice was opposed to my own opinion, and I 
did not conceal that fact ; but it had the desired effect, and the concessions were 
refused. Within a few weeks, and while the conflict was suspended from utter 
military exhaustion on the part of the Porte, the Greek Government (Bulgaris 
being Prime Minister in place of Comoundouros, who, with Tricoupi, had been 
dismissed by King George, as they refused to accept the new programme of the 
King) stopped the supplies of food and powder (largely, if not entirely, the con- 
tribution of the Cretan committees abroad), and ostentatiously sent over to Crete a 
band of volunteers under the command of one Petropoulakis, a Mainote chief, a 
devoted friend of Bulgaris, who, landing without any opposition by the Turks, 
took command of all the insurgent forces, and, without firing a shot, surrendered 
the island to the Ottoman authorities, not stipulating even the condition of an 
amnesty for the chiefs, and the insurrection was suppressed in the moment of its 
complete triumph by its Athenian friends. I can give all the details of this 
infamous transaction, from personal participation in every phase of it, but the 
above is enough to show that even then it was the policy of the King, and of a 
large part of the Athenian statesmen, to repel any settlement of the Cretan ques- 
tion other than annexation to Greece. The offered autonomy, which would have 
at least spared Crete twenty-six years of Mussulman rule, did not please Athens, 
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as it might have indefinitely deferred annexation, and the Cretans were induced 
to refuse by arguments which were not all Christian, ¢.., the stopping of food 
supplies, and the pressure on the Cretan refugees with whom Greece was filled, 
and the Cretans were prevented by force majeure from carrying on the war, in 
which their part had become easy.” 


Can you be surprised, with this in our memories, that we should 
fail to join so heartily in the English chorus of praise showered so 
eagerly on the Greeks whose intervention appears to us once more 
dominated much more by a desire to seize Naboth’s vineyard than to 
play the réle of the good Samaritan. .As good Europeans, we cannot 
permit the government of Athens to arrogate to itself the role of 
European dictator. Europe, tardily, bnt decisively, has decreed the 
autonomy of Crete, for which Russia pleaded so powerfully thirty 
years ago. The Powers are pledged to deliver Crete from the direct 
authority of the Sultan, the integrity of whose Empire must never- 
theless remain intact. The Ottoman Empire grows more and more 
phantasmal. It is more useful as a phantom of diplomacy than as a 
vampire of Christendom. “ But,” say impatient agitators, “ why not 
abolish the whole Ottoman State’ Why not lay the phantom at the 
same time as we exorcise the vampire ? ”’ 

The answer to this is simple. We have not sufficient confidence in 
the disinterestedness of the Powers to contemplate with equanimity a 
general scramble for the contents of the great “ apple-cart.”” That 
the Greek raid on Crete has not already caused a general war is due 
to the pacifie counsels of Russia. When Prince George, amidst the 
applause of the English press, sailed for Crete, there might have been 
i corresponding move from Belgrade and Sofia. Russia, however, 
advised these Slav States to keep within their frontiers. They trusted 
the wisdom of the Tzar’s advice, but made it a condition for doing so 
that the Greeks should be prevented from profiting by their dis- 
obedience in invading Crete. 

King George and the noble-hearted Queen Olga are devoted to 
Greece. They are appreciated by all who know them. But Russia 
has duties of her own. She has to say to the Greeks what she said to 
the Armenians. ‘ Be quiet, and later on you will probably get what 
you want.” Nevertheless, they began fighting. We had to separate 
the fighters. The Greeks may have had the arriére pensée that, 
unless they exercise force now, Crete might not care for union later 
on. The island might come to the conclusion that autonomy is 
preferable to the chance of mal-administration by Greece. 

That the disturbance is in danger of spreading no one can doubt 
who takes the trouble to look back only ten brief years. When Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1886, assisted in coercing the Greeks, why did he resort 
to so extreme a measure ? Because the Greeks threatened to invade 
Macedonia in order to obtain such an accession of territory as would, 
in the opinion of Athens, counterbalance the advantage secured by 
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Bulgaria in the adhesion of Eastern Roumelia. The coming together 
of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria was merely the undoing of one of 
the many mischiefs done by the Congress of Berlin. 

It broke very little diplomatic crockery, but it was enough to set all 
the smouldering embers of race-rivalry ablaze. So serious, indeed, was 
the situation that the Powers were compelled to resort to the pacific 
coercion of Greece by an international blockade of her coasts. The 
Liberal leaders, now in opposition, were then in office. They coerced 
Gireece without wincing, because Mr. Gladstone in office knew that 
the letting loose of race-rivalries in a general game of “ grab” in the 
East would bring about grave dangers to European peace. But now 
Mr. Gladstone is out of office and unfettered by administrative 
responsibility. His successor, Lord Rosebery, has spoken in the 
strongest terms of the perils of any local disturbance or isolated 
action in the East. We Russians are nearer to the scene of action. 
We know too well how terrible is the risk, and into what a powder 
magazine the reckless Greeks have flung a lighted match. But Mr. 
Gladstone has made from his retirement a most extraordinary declara- 
tion. He has written: “In my opinion the threat of European war 
has been all along by those who invented it an imposture, and a 
sheer error on the part of those who have been credulous enough to 
believe it.” Naturally everyone must speak respectfully of Mr. 
Gladstone, but I am compelled to say that these words have been read 
by Russians with sorrowful surprise. I can only explain this regret- 
table utterance by recalling the assurances given to Lord Granville 
on taking office in 1870 as Foreign Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government: ‘ Never before,” said the permanent chief of the office, 
‘had the horizon seemed so clear.” In fact, he congratulated the new 
minister upon the prospect of a sinecure. A month later Germany 
invaded France, and Europe for a time disappeared beneath the feet 
of marching millions. Possibly Mr. Gladstone still draws his infor- 
mation from the sapient source of Lord Granville’s congratulations. 
English people are supposed to be very practical, and if you persist in 
denying the sun in the sky we think you must have reason for your 
flat refusal to admit the existence of such obvious facts. 

What is your motive for denying the risk of a general war? Let 
me recall to you two facts, which may perhaps serve to remind those 
who dwell behind the silver streak that if the great European pact be 
broken up the map may be modified at England’s expense. In 1829, 
when the Russian armies were approaching Constantinople, there was 
in France a dynasty which owed its existence largely to the sacrifices 
of England. But no sooner was the French Government exposed to 
the temptation of a general war, than it proposed to Russia a scheme 
for re-arrangement of the map of Europe at the expense of England. 
In the year 1829, Polignac, with the approval of the French Govern- 
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ment, drew up his famous scheme of territorial partition. This plan 
has not lost its importance even now, as it indicates the kind of 
ambitions that would be let loose by the prospect of the “ Culbute 
générale” in the East. 

Polignac, on behalf of France, offered to Russia Moldavia and 
Wallachia in Europe, and as much of Armenia and Anatolia as she 
cared to take, in order to enable her to establish herself in the 
Mediterranean on the flank of England’s road to India. France was 
to have Belgium, Prussia was to have Holland, the King of the 
Netherlands being transported to Constantinople, to found a Chris- 
tian kingdom out of the wreck of European Turkey, minus Bosnia 
and Servia, which were to go to Austria in order to form a counter- 
balance to the naval power of England. Syria, Arabia, and the 
Barbary States were to go to Mehemet Ali. 

This scheme was actually sent to St. Petersburg as embodying the 
then policy of France in case the crash came in the East. Do you 
think the French Republic is likely to be more scrupulous, in such an 
event as the upset provoked by Greece, than the ministers of the 
Bourbons? Again, I shall be told that that happened a long time 
ago. But the ideas of France are singularly constant. When 
Napoleon fell at Sedan his one idea was to make peace with Germany 
on the basis of a common attack against’ England. The Napoleonic 
idea, when he hoped to succeed in the war against Prussia, was to 
offer peace to defeated Germans on the basis of seizure of the left 
bank of the Rhine, and the joint conquest of Belgium for the benefit 
of France. 

Have you already forgotten Maréchal Lebrun’s mission, which 
would have succeeded had not Bismarck forced on the war that gave 
Prussia the leadership of Germany? By the treaty which he had 
arranged with Austria and Italy, France was to have the left bank of 
the Rhine and Belgium in return for allowing Italy to take Rome and 
Austria Silesia. That was in the year 1870 when, to the English 
Foreign Office, a condition of haleyon peace seemed to prevail in 
Europe. Do you think it is different to-day ? Is England more loved 
now than she was then? Is the booty of John Bull less worth plunder- 
ing than in 1870? If there be any Englishmen who dream that 
they live in an idyllic world they may prepare for a rude awakening. 
The widespread conviction, as I have said, is that the English are not 
good Europeans. If England were to play fast and loose with the 
re-discovered Europe, and, by refusing to coerce both Greek and 
Turk, to cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war—well, I think it by 
no means unlikely that Europe’s claim for “moral and intellectual 
damage” would be a thousand times as large as the modest million 
demanded by President Kruger. 


Otca NovrxKorr. 
March 12, 1897. (O. K.) 
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A GERMAN POET OF REVOLT. 


Tut Byzantinism of Germany involves not only the temporary dis- 
credit of Heine, whose Jewish origin and Parisian sympathies are 
forbidden to all dutiful patriots, but it demands further the neglect 
of the literary qualities of modern revolutionary verse. For Kaiser 
Wilhelm IL., like the first of the Cwsars, is keenly sensitive to attacks 
from the pen. The literature of the Roman Republicans was almost 
a chief weapon of opposition to the Empire then in process of con- 
struction, and Julius Cwsar, with his accustomed insight, tried his 
best to win over the bitterest of his satirists. He even condescended 
to treat with Catullus, whose brutal twenty-ninth poem was said to 
have indelibly stained his name, and his monograph on the Gallie war 
is supposed to have been written as an answer in kind to the sharp 
and irresponsible criticisms to which his campaigning had been ex- 
posed. With a slight change of perspective, the circumstances seem 
repeated to-day. But the German Cwsar, in the security of an In- 
perialism twenty-six years old, attempts by repression what Julius 
effected by conciliation. Yet a plea might be entered on behalf of 
one modern writer, Arno Holz, author of the Book of the Time,’ not 
alone for the merit of a part of his poetry, but also for the interest 
and the menace of his appearance, as the flotsam of wreckage herald- 
ing an approaching storm. As he implies in the dedicatory epistle 
to the volume before us, addressed to Emil Richter, the Social Demo- 
crat, it is not easy to be a poet to-day. Outspokenness, even divorced 
from action, takes rank as treason in the political sphere. For Holz 
is anti-Imperialist, and therefore is but little known to the cultured 
circles of Berlin. There are no doubt other reasons to justify his 
exclusion. He requires the services of a Bowdler of manners as well 
as of a Bowdler of opinion. His muse has not walked blindfolded 
through the streets of Berlin, and there is a meanness about the 
common sights of that capital of which Arno Holz is well aware. 
But at the worst, when the matter of his fugitive verses is quite 
disgusting, it must be conceded that the disgust is equally shared by 
himself. A moral purpose runs through it all, the soul’s impatience 
of the weakness of the flesh, which makes his confidence the tenderer 
and the more touching. 

It is reassuring, in dealing with an unknowr writer like Arno 
Holz, to have the precedent of Catullus to refer to. or the parallel 
which has been suggested between the attitude of their rulers may be 
transferred to the quality of their verse. The charm of Catullus, 


(1) Buch der Zeit, Lieder eines Modernen, 2te, Auflage. Berlin: F.Fontane & Co., 1896, 
pp. xxxii, 522. 
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whose occasional poems are still fresh from the pumice-stone as when 
he sent them to Cornelius more than nineteen hundred years ago, lies 
chiefly in the frankness and sincerity of his lyric confessions; in the 
delicacy of his art, which arrests and crystallizes for ever the pas- 
sengers and trivialities of the hour; in the depth and fervour of his 
love and hate ; in the virility of his language and the ease of his 
numbers. Line after line comes back, stamped with the abiding 
quality. The lingering tenderness which played upon the dead 
sparrow or the time-worn boat ; the passion of longing at his brother’s 
grave ; the wonderful “ monodrama” of Attis; these are not more 
real, more true, than the jest and sneer and laugh at the hundred 
and one odd bits of common life. Catullus was essentially a man 
among men. The wings that bore him triumphantly to the Em- 
pyrean were smirched at times and soiled in the mud. Nature’s 
sublimities and woman’s frailties were alike familiar to his muse. 
The great love for Lesbia, which was his life, had also its worldly 
part, and was affected by the tide of politics. His is the voice of a 
weltstadt, a centre-city, where kings and titles hold no awe, and milk- 
maids’ blushes no illusion. 

The charm and environment of Arno Holz are in the same sort. 
We have sometimes, as was hinted just now, to take similar exception 
to his choice of subject, but we recognise a similar deftness of touch 
in instinct and in style. To the German, as to the Roman lyrist, 
the littlenesses of greatness and the pretensions of littleness are equally 
laughable. Simplicity, sensuousness, and passion, Milton’s ingre- 
dients of poetry, mark the work of both. Holz, like Catullus, loves 
the sunshine of spring, which moves men to lyric verse in every age, 
whether he watches it glancing in golden beams among the woods so 
dear to a Teuton, or sees it struggling above sleeping houses after an 
all-night bout. He is the poet of Berlin of to-day, arresting the talk 
of the beer-table, the chorus of the street, the light breeze that mur- 
murs among the limes. He catches the broken music of the people, 
fragments from the organ-roll of the universe, each with its own 
centre of interest. It must be admitted that he falls short of Catullus 
in various ways. We find no trace of the consuming love for one 
great lady on which the Roman fed. Holz, too, is more obscure, 
more removed from the pivot of things, so that he gives us more 
bitterness than Catullus, and what was personal hatred in the latter 
often passes with the former into class jealousy, losing much of its 
effect with the transition. We have to allow, too, if we are to ex- 
plain the comparative ignorance of Holz in his own country, for a 
certain difference in circumstances. Not only, as was pointed out, is 
the attitude of the Emperor fatal to anti-Czesarism, so that an army 
tradesman who wraps up his goods in a Social Democratic newspaper 
is liable to a term of imprisonment, but the conditions of German 
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life tend to produce, so to speak, a floating academy of letters, which 
exercises, without local habitation or name, a steadying influence on 
opinion. The levelling tendency of the schools and universities, as 
well as the system of compulsory conscription, the greater poverty of 
the country as a whole, preventing the luxuries of cultured wealth, 
the simple curiosity which is a middle-class characteristic, the conser- 
vative standard of the theatres, and not least the influence of Lessing 
in his critical writings, all these causes combine to conventionalise 
German literature, and to discourage experiments or eccentricities of 
taste. The collective value of these intangible elements is very great, 
greater perhaps in degree of democratic intensity than that of the 
established French Academy. It puts the art of criticism in Germany 
far above our own, and—though it cannot provide for the national 
exhilaration out of which a creative spirit is born of factors defying 
artificial reproduction—yet it preserves a high level of public appre- 
ciation from the possibility of uniform lapse. But it is a peculiarly 
unlikely soil in which to plant a Catullus. George Eliot’s irony 
playing upon her types of provincial society is not more striking in 
its contrast than are the truth and wit of Arno Holz in the military 
capital of Imperial Germany. We feel that the times are out of joint 
for him ; that truth and wit should not walk so openly through the 
straight avenues of brick and stone, scoured by the ablest municipal 
government in Europe. As we watch for the poet’s restless figure, 
and listen for his bitter laugh, and mark his gropings after the beauty 
at the heart of things among the hurrying, colourless crowds of 
Berlin, this haunting sense of inappropriateness merges into critical 
sympathy. “I honour such an act, and pity mankind,” wrote 
Goethe, on hearing of the suicide of Gouc; but the worst of it is, 
mankind is always in the majority. Arno Holz commits a kind of 
social and political suicide in his uncompromising attitude towards the 
world he lives in, and the majority, after all, have the laugh on 
their side. 

Moreover, the art of Holz suffers from this failure. His distance 
from authority, and the iron precision against which his numbers 
beat, prejudice at times the continence of his lyric strain, and turn the 
directness of his vision. White gloves, the badge of German official- 
dom, act like a red rag upon him; they are the symbol of a system 
which he detests, and in their generalisation his lyre is heard to 
declaim. Such invective is always unmelodious; nor again, with the 
niost sympathetic understanding, can the reader follow Arno Holz to 
his furthest flights of blasphemy. We have measured the pent-up 
indignation of the Social Democrats at the short-sighted policy which 
imposes the forms and ritual of a creed upon them. We have 
measured the force of that terrible conflict between Vernunft and 
Giaube, Reason and Belief, which translates reason into religion and 
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belief into superstition, and we know that the emotions thus aroused 
lie nearest to the hearts of men, that for God or Baal, Christ or Anti- 
christ, Pope or no-Popery, the saddest and sternest of wars are 
waged. But even so, making every concession to the sincerity of his 
cause, and conscientiously straining the impartiality of the critic, the 
expression of Arno Holz’ unbelief seems to pass the limits of legiti- 
mate warfare. The following lines attempt to represent a few stanzas 
from a poem called Zhe Philosophy of Religion,’ prefaced with the 
outrageous motto, “*And I will make a covenant with thee,’ 
Jehovah.” 

‘¢ Oh, Lord, to Thee in heaven 
My cry of need I utter, 
Give me my daily leaven, 
And don’t forget the butter! 
A bit of liver-wurst 
Thy next consideration ; 
And then, my devil’s thirst, 
The crown of Thy creation ! 
If only my old hat 
Were not so bent and queer ; 
Thou knowest nought of that, 
’T makes all the difference here! 
My coat is only so-so, 
I would it held securer, 
A winter paletot 
Would still not leave Thee poorer! 


- 


- 


Thou seest, my want increases, 
My soul is crying out; 

My style is going to pieces 
Because I’m so devout! 

But come,—a man again, 
Heroics I will stifle ; 

Do Thou but now and then 
Throw in an extra trifle! ... 


When others rail and rant 

I'll hold my tongue discreetly, 
And make a covenant 

To missionise me meetly. 

My Tom’ll read theology 
With industry enormous, 

And I will-a churchwarden be, 


999 


To finally reform us! 


It is offensive without excuse, and its sin is beyond the exorcism 
of tracts; but the reader would be ill-advised if he dipped no further 
into Arno Holz’ volume. It has happened before in the history of 
letters that a blasphemous tongue and an intemperate life have 
belonged to the poets whom men delight to honour. Catullus, cleansed 

(1) Pp. 91—3. 
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though he be in the immaculacy which hedges in the classics, was a 
prototype in this respect too; and among our later writers, did not 
that “miracle called Burns,” in Lord Rosebery’s centenary phrase, 
sometimes permit himself a literalness of speech which makes his 
glossarists blush to their driest bone? Or Shelley, whom Oxford sent 
down as an atheist—may not Germany one day raise to Arno Holz 
his marble tribute of a dome’ For a nice tact in treason and blas- 
phemy is not his sole recommendation to fame. There is more than 
this, more even than its testimony to the disease in German life, to the 
multitudinous unrest beneath the surface of official drill. 

The volume before us consists of the prefatory letter of xv. pages, 
which has already been referred to; and of more than five hundred 
pages besides, over a hundred of which are devoted to short pieces 
under the collective title of BerJiner Schnitzel, or tit-bits of Berlin 
life. These last are of very different aim and yalue, varying from 
such a couplet as— 


* The biggest mouth and the smallest brain 
The self-same head doth oft contain,” 


which might well be a shirt-sleeve memoranduni of an acquaintance, 
to so thoroughly Teutonic and so thoroughly lyrical an utterance as 
the following :— 
‘* From ever and for ever the great Creator’s bounty, 
From ever and for ever the leaf-fall and the blossom, 
Froin ever roll the fountains of the lyre’s outpouring, 
For every heart repeats the world-song of the ages,”— 


the original being rhymed and with a pathetic cadence of its own. 
There is another series of thirty-three poems, collectively called 
Pages from my Diary, prefaced by two stanzas from Heine. This 
little group has, perhaps, more of the lovely wail which Matthew 
Arnold discovered in Shelley than any other consecutive pages of 
Arno Holz. The following, for instance, the fifth in the series, 
borrowing the aid of association with Tennyson, commends itself even 
in a translation :-— 
‘** Tears, idle tears, 
lor the golden years 
When my heart was swoln with song! 
Now the lips are dumb, 
And the heart is numb, 
For the time is so long, so long. 
O, broken lute, 
Were I not so mute, 
Were my tears but running free! 
But the song is mock’d, 
And the heart is lock’d, 
And no one bringeth the key. 
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Sweet spirit of song, 
Too long, too long, 
Is my sore heart swoln with tears, 
And like a star, 
It beacons afar, 
The gleam of the golden years.” ! 
The second poem in the group (“Seaward was sinking evening’s 
latest rose”’) is equally beautiful, while the stanzas to Eichendorff 
(p. 153) are in the same strain of thought, but a little longer, and a 
little more hopeful. 

It is true that there is nothing distinctively new in the selection 
given ; but, as Holz himself has said, “ Every heart repeats the world- 
song of the ages,” and few will be inclined to dispute with him that 
the musical repetition of the lyrical note is a testimony to the inherit- 
ance of poesy. Nevertheless, it is necessary and interesting to con- 
sider what Holz means by the title of his volume, Book of the Time, 
Songs of a Modern, in which he definitively makes a claim to break 
with tradition. 

He tells usin one place that his catechumen is his heart, and his 
Bible Faust. To this revolt he is driven by the pessimism and evils 
of his own day :— 

‘* The roses fade, and the wine turns sour, 

And no one laughs to see the sun, 

And Youth is spoiled by Schopenhauer, 

And Age, alas! is a race that’s run.” 
For the contrast of wealth with poverty, the indifference of the former 
to the sufferings of the latter; the dissociation of creed from conduct ; 
the colourless god of Darwin, the bitter humanity of Heine; the 
upheaval of social order; the uncertainty of thought; the eternal 
paradox of voluntary knowledge; all the discoveries of the present 
generation combine to produce Arno Holz. The hydra-headed 
problem is there, but the good blade, Excalibur, is wanting. He 
turns to the Government, but it overrides opposition by military 
foree. He lifts up his eyes to the church, but it halts between the old 
and the new, and a large section of it is devoted, not to religious 
teaching, but to a political propagandism, in which it descends to his 
own plane of perplexedness. Freedom versus convention is Arno 
Holz’ ery. It has been the cry of countless musical souls, “ beating 
their luminous wings against the void,” against the bars of unintelli- 
gent custom, which, in the brilliant search-light of poetic truth, are 
nearly everywhere revealed. And the campaign is destructive in its 
working, for the iconoclasts of all ages are content to see the founda- 
tions of the freedom in the cessation of the conventions. France may 
be the corpus vile of European experiment, but the builders-up of the 

house of liberty still set it in the ruins of a Bastile. 
1) P. 236. 
LL2 
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In some countries, indeed, such cries would be in a minor key. In 
England, for instance, the divine discontent must be a quality of 
mind, a mood of poetic invocation only, a kind of mechanical friction 
by which the spark of genius is beaten out, and nota constant jibbing 
at the concrete experience of life. For England has reached the 
philosophic temper, beyond illusion and beyond surprise. English 
poetry, on its highest level, has inherited the order of Wordsworth. 
Few things are more remarkable in the outburst of poetry at the 
period of the French Revolution than the sterility of the ideas for 
which Byron died and the fruitfulness of the ideal for which Words- 
worth lived. Tennyson, for all his aristocratic sympathies, though 
his Idylls were of the king, and his honey was gathered from roses, 
pursued in his teaching the lines which Wordsworth laid down. His 
democracy was Wordsworth’s, based on men’s natural equality of 
capacities, with no intervening revolution to equalise their oppor- 
tunities in life. Our own modern poets of revolt are rebelling against 
Time himself. With the stream of tendency, they all become respect- 
able at last, for the convention of conduct is stronger than the conven- 
tion of kings. But Germany is still in her Byronic stage. The literary 
ladies of Berlin, for whom, in despite of Bismarck, England is the 
fortunate island of freedom and culture, extol the Leidenschaft, the 
passion, of Byron, and turn to Beatrice Harraden for its modern 
analogue. And more seriously, the elements of disorder in German 
life, the vanguard, as they hope, of German liberty, turn to Darwin’s 
native and Marx’ adoptive country as the home both of “ literature 
and dogma.” Of this access of Byronism at the centre of things it 
is difficult to foresee the end. The free lance of Catullus broke itself 
ugainst Cresar in vain, but no modern Kaiser can expect to be a despot 
in life and a god in death. In German polities, Social Democracy is 
a two-handed engine at the door; it reigns at the polls, and it is 
capturing the pulpit, unless the recent development under Pastor 
Naumann of the Socialist side of Christian Socialism is to be taken 
less seriously than the Emperor fears. Discontent in Germany, with 
its freedom versus convention cry, has an intensity and a relation to 
life which were worn out in England nearly a century ago. 

It is with issues grave as these that the interest lies of this Bool 
of the Time. The trammels of convention are the objects of Holz’ 
constant hate, and the course of his poetic discipline is limited to 
the teachers who were free from them. The soul of Heine threw them 
off :— 

* Far away in laughing Paris, 
Muffled in her mattress-grave, 
Rang her voice as of a swan-song 
In the long-drawn years of dying, 
For the world-joy was her plaything, 
And her lover was the sea.’’ 
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Aristophanes, Rabelais, “ Ilamlet,” “Faust,” were equally free, 
and are equally neglected to-day. Zola, Ibsen, and Leo Tolstoi 
have inherited their mantle; and, faithfully enough, the vital 
elements in German literature just now are the Ibsenites and 
Zolaists, the Sudermanns and Hauptmanns of a later spring. The 
rest is bourgeois, conventional, out of time— 

‘* For our world is no more classic, 
Neither is our world romantic, 
But our world is only new,”’ 
and the new world demands its new school. In one place, indeed, 
the New World is very literally interpreted as America, no doubt fer 
the example of her democratic institutions :— 


** Oft laugh I inwardly to know 
How great the ulcer-spot shall grow, 
And death the only healer be 
Of wounds, and thrusts, and scars,— 
O, how much longer, ere the dark 
Devour free Europe’s latest spark, — 
The standard of the future see, 
The stripes and thirteen stars!” 


Yor Holz is a true Republican in this, that he catches the note of 
democracy in the revealed annals of the poor. The poetry of their 
life is set to the music of equality, so far as the poetry of life is the 
capacity for noble being. 

Taking up his message at this point, we find little but what is 
admirable in Arno Holz. Sometimes he forgets the tears for the 
pity of it, the indignation for the wrong of it, and gives us quite 
simply and quite convincingly its music alone. One sea-piece of great 
beauty tells the ald story of a brave fisherman who left wife and 
child to rescue a comrade whose boat had failed to reach the shore 
when a storm had overtaken the little fleet. The simple fisher-folk 
in “the village over the dunes” speak a broad dialect of their own, 
which no Southron can presume to reproduce. But the man 
perished in his attempt, and the following is the last stanza of the 
poem, in which morning rises on his wife, who has watched by the 
beacon-fire all night :— 

‘* So the night went out, and the sea grew still, 

And the flames were quenched in the sun, 

And the poor soul faltered ‘ His will, His will,’ 
And fell like a woman undone. 

They carried her home to a fever-bed, 

Where now she lies, given up for dead, 
And the waves go plattering on ; 

While, mid in his play, on the beach outside, 
Her wee bit boy, her ‘ sonnie Jehann,’ 

Trills, as in a dream, to the moaning tide, 


9999 


‘ Ane boat is still oot yon! 
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There are seven more of these Songs of the Poor, and each of 
them renders an elementary passion such as Wordsworth delighted to 
depict. But some of them, too, have an undernote of complaining, 
a querulous voice raised against the things that are. The third, for 
instance, is an anti-conscription poem. The “ stone-old mother ”’ sits 
knitting and nodding at her cottage door, when suddenly the drums 
and trumpets sound—the Emperor’s young soldiers are away to the 
field again. As they sweep round the hill and the van disappears 
into the wood, a rusty chord of memory is touched, and the 
slumbering sorrow of the lonely mother repeats to the music of the 
march, “Such an one once was he!” The fifth is the misery of 
the street-vendor who cannot sell her wares. The sixth is the story, 
tersely told, of a minor poet, whose first success has arrived too 
late :— 
‘* He was a fool, the world unpitying said ; 
A dreamer, spake the neighbourhood more mildly ; 
Only his bosom-friend named him a Poet. 
But now beside his bed of sickness sat 
A maiden of the Sisterhood of Mercy, 
yazing intent upon a flimsy sheet 
Which yesterday the nimble telegraphist 
Had scrabbled over with his characters, 
And hardly could the message be deciphered : 
‘ Your first piece a sensational success ! 
Fame at a stroke,—herewith congratulations.’ 
But he to whom this little bit of paper 
The sorely longed-for tidings should have brought, 
The ‘ Bravo’ and the life not all in vain, 
Slept, and beheld it not, for he was dead. 
The dark December evening threw its light 
Cold through the over-frozen window panes, 
And played and trembled on a woman’s picture, 
Who on the white brow of the suffering dead 
Looked down in loveliness and endless pity. 
But under it a withered wreath was winding 
Greenly about a yellowed map of the world, 
Whereon a motto stood that his friend’s hand 
Had written—‘ Laurel-tree and Beggary.’” 


The dramatic talent cannot be denied, even though watered 
through a translation. The withered bay and the yellow map, 
symbolising the poet’s failure to conquer the world; the wintry sun 
struggling to illuminate love ; and the eternal silence of death repel- 
ling the concentrated energy of the telegraph make a theme worthy 
of Browning. 

The longest poem in the volume—and no attempt to appreciate 
Arno Holz must entirely omit it—is one of more than forty pages, 
with the Greek title, “ Know Thyself.” Two lines from Fuust serve 
further to introduce it :— 
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‘ And here I stand, poor fool, alas! 
And am as clever as I was.” 


It is written in unrhymed strophes, of which the following is a brief 
analysis : 





‘It is a November midnight in Berlin. The blurred lamp-light shines into 
the opposite café, where painted sin is coquetting with young roués and old. 
A policeman is taking a little girl, cold and half-naked, to the station for 
hawking matches. 

‘*T sit writing, surrounded by books—Byron and Victor Hugo among them. 
A Faust-like Something is whispering my words into my ear. 

‘* New thoughts thicken. They play at ball with the planets, and the infinite 
spaces are their playground. They dethrone all kings and powers that oppress 
humanity, the suffering goddess. 

‘* The worm-eaten cross sinks into bottomless nothingness. Moon and stars, 
fire and blood, darkness and light, are battling in space, and mankind arms at 
last for the last Holy War. 

** Excelsior! is the ery below. But above, Israel’s superannuated God sits 
cold as a statue, a deluded dotard. Mankind in her life-agony, a tragic heroine ; 
(sod, insensate in his clouds. 

‘Love went to God with Pity, her daughter, and pleaded, and prevailed : 


‘¢ Then a wild and a wasting 
Desire fell upon Him, 
Desire for the days of his virtue and youth, 
For the time that had been ; 
When the world was a dreamland 
That breathed on the twilight of blue-breaking dawns 
Sweet savours of morning, 
Dewy and tremulous, 
Like the unfolding of roses in May.” 


‘* He strode through the toy angels with wings behind their ears, through the 
vestments of the churches and the incense of the altars, from star to star, from 
world to world, crying aloud Tis new evangel, God is God. And the woes of 
the ages vanished at His word, ‘ Let there be light !’ 

‘©, how my heart beat! Fiery strophes, stronger than death, wrote them. 
selves down. But how far was the goal, O so far, still so far! 

‘* Yet there is progress. Ares and Moloch and slavery are gone ; railroads are 
built ; Faust has succeeded to the legends of Greece; the giants of my time, 
Humboldt and Keppler and Newton and Darwin, have revealed things undreamt 
of in the philosophy of Aristotle. 

‘*So I sat and pondered. The last drop of November rain had fallen ; the 
café had emptied itself, and I spoke aloud: 

‘**T, heir of all ages, envy none. The sea sings his psalm, and the green 
wood dreams as of old. The temple where Christ laid the corner-stone is still 
unfinished ; Truth still calls for witnesses to bleed in her cause ; 

‘** *So I pledge the Immortals, the Martyrs,—All my life long to comfort the 
poor, to strengthen the weak, to loosen the bound, to avenge the afflicted, to love 
truth, and to be a priest of art.’ 

‘* Suddenly a vision came, a Protean Being from time past and future, and 
reminded me again of the eternal riddle, man’s littleness peering into nature’s 
vastness, the poet plugging the rifts of wisdom with verse-lime. 
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“« And the dream passed, and the morning broke, and the old, material, hand- 
to-mouth world was born again.” 


They have not much value, these forty-odd pages of irregular 
verse-making, rising here and there to a sublime height, and sinking 
again to the lowest familiar level. They are inconclusive, too, as the 
couplet prefixed to them confesses ; but their interest lies, partly in 
the music of their strength, mainly in their faithful rendering of 
much contemporary thought. We know too much and too little for 
content, is the burden of the latter-day creed, and in this, our 
bewilderment, lie the sanction of good and the excuse of evil in 
their conventional acceptation. This is the whole philosophy of 
Arno Holz. It is more, as he himself suspects; it is the whole 
philosophy of tens of thousands in Germany to-day, for whom, 
therefore, Church and State have no natural claim on their reverence. 
Given the earnestness of this conviction, there are no lengths to 
which it cannot carry its devotees. Unbelief born of reason, is 
itself a passion, and it inspires all the so-called religious poems 
of Arno Holz. It turns his laughter to tears and keeps his pity 
green. For it isa mistake to call these poets of negation by the 
harsh name of materialist. It is rather because they feel so much 
that they believe so little, and it is only the indifferent who are 
irreparably wrong. The Roman Catullus despised utterly the creed 
and tenets of Imperial Rome, but he was none the less keenly alive 
to the subtler sympathies of spirit. Whether this be sense or soul 
it would often be hard to say. Take, for instance, the following 
lines of Arno Holz, where an inner and less obvious meaning seems 
to be fused with the simple record of the child at sea, and where it 
would probably not be against the poet’s half-unconscious purpose to 
transfer his reflections to the larger experience of earthly life :— 


‘© O still, child, still! It was a dream. 
Green of the waves, and white of the foam, 
Stretched in sunshine, scattered like dust.-— 
It was a dream that roses blew, 
It was a dream that a German wood 
Roofed its tree-tops over thy head. 
Aye, and a dream that before thee stood 
Mountains, and vales, and cities of men. 
Weeks are gone since thou sawest land, 
Behind thee lies what thou call’dst the world. 
Here are longing and loving no more, 
No heart in thy bosom is beating. 
The wave but whitened, the sail but gleamed,— 
It was a dream that a child hath dreamed ; 
The funnel smokes, and the sea-mew flies, 
Nothing, nothing doth meet thine eyes, 

Only 
Heaven and water.” 
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We are accustomed to speak of the realism of writers of whom Holz 
is typical; but there is surely a saving idealism here which goes far 
to explain the haunting character of many of his lyrics. 

For to this the critic returns, and here he leaves Arno Holz. We 
know nothing of the biography of the poet, save what is written 
with the poet’s pen—that he is young, and doubly young, for to 
grow up with one’s country adds a buoyancy to youth; that he is 
on the side of liberty, making war with every sham and pretence, 
confusing sometimes, it may be, in the loneliness of his heart, the 
principles of reform with the prejudices of the reformer, but never 
willingly declining from the high hopes on which he feeds. ‘“ My 
mother bare me a hundred years too soon,” he writes in one place, 
and, though the sentiment is hackneyed, it is quite appropriate here. 
But though the name of Arno Holz be added to the failures and 
the fuinéants of this life, yet history keeps a large meed of pity for 
the lost causes of her record. On his lips the non omnis moriar is 
the most likely prayer. Jor a hundred years hence the Arno Holz of 
that day will require none of the bitterness on the surface of things 
which characterises the Arno Holz of to-day. For evil or good, the 
issue will have been joined between the disciples of Bismarck and 
Marx. But till then, if a foreign reader might express the wish, 
Arno Holz would better consult his own interest and the cause of 
poetry by giving Germany more Songs of the Poor and more lyrics of 
spring—less politics and less polemics. 

Lavrir Maenvs. 
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Scene, Tne Enysian Fieips. The Shades of Homer, Piaro, Aris- 
TOTLE, Tuucypipes, /Bscuyivs, Sopuocies, Evripipes, Arts- 
TOPHANES, Prxnpar and other Greek Classics are seen discoursing 
in groups or engaged in meditation apart. At back stands an indis- 


tinct Suapow, motionless, apparently unknown to the rest. 


Piao. I consider it most gratifying. 

Tuvcypipes. Gratifying? Yes. But surely very mysterious. 

Pia. Everything is mysterious, O son of Olorus, at least to tne 
wise. For should you not say that the special excellence of a sculptor, 
for instance — 

Tuc. (hastily). Yesundoubtedly: of course Ishould. (Aside) A 
narrow escape, by Zeus! Luckily I saw his drift in time. (A/ouwd) 
Ay, everything, as you say, is mysterious: let us take that as agreed. 
Yet I do not know of anything quite so perplexing as this. 

ArisropHanes. Not even in the History of the Peloponnesian War ’ 

Tuvc. (with confidence). No! Icannot have puzzled any school- 
boy so desperately as these young men have puzzled me. 

fPscuyius (joining the group). These young men? You mean ? 

Tuve. I mean the young English Radical journalists with their 
Hellenic enthusiasm. 

Pua. The journalist is the Sophist of the modern world. He is 
therefore the natural advocate of every cause which lends itself the 
most liberally to rhetoric. Hence his championship of Hellas in 
the Cretan stasis. 

Anisr. Yet you find it most gratifying. 

Piar. Yes: for whether he believes in his cause or not, it must 
needs be pleasing to us that he should even profess to have espoused 
it out of his admiration for the wisdom of Greek philosophy, and— 
although, as you know, I do not myself value it highly—for the 
beauty of Greek poetry. We must distinguish, must we not, between 
the purpose of the artificer and his material ; so that if a dishonest 
man, being desirous of making an offering to Hermes, were to— 

Anisr. The illustration, O Plato, is admirably just. We all per- 
ceive whither your argument is tending, do we not ? 

Au (eagerly). Yes! Yes! we all perceive it. We all assent to it. 

Arist. We all agree that the young journalist’s admiration for 
(ireek letters, would be very gratifying if it were founded upon 
personal acquaintance with them. But is it ¥ 
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J¥xscu. (surprised). What do you mean by “Greek letters” ? 
Grammata? Surely they know the alphabet ? 

Anisr. Oh yes, they may know that, perhaps; though to be sure 
they seem to be quite ignorant of the modern Greek character. I 
speak of our writings and of the young journalist’s acquaintance with 
’ them. 

Prixpar. Andis that considerable ? For my part I will never believe 
it. They certainly know nothing of me. 

Pia. Nay, nay, most impetuous of poets, there you do them in- 
justice. We have some of them already among us who can quote— 

Pin. (bitterly) “ Water is the best of all things?” True, they can 
quote that. Has any one of you ever heard any one of them quote 
anything else ¥ (A solemn pause.) No. I thought not. It certainly 
is the best of all my things, so far as they are concerned; for devil a 
line more (as the barbarians say) could I ever get out of them. 

Evriviprs. May one venture, however, to observe, most eloquent 
of the lyrists, that your subjects were to some extent of purely local 
interest, and that their treatment was a little out of date, even in my 
own time. I am informed, too, that these young men, some of whom, 
I rejoice to see, have taken up the Woman question with much 
earnestness, are particularly disdainful of the old-fashioned. I should 
guess that the kind of Greek poetry, and, indeed, of Greek prose, 
which they are likely to prefer would be rather—— 

Arist. I will spare you the trouble of guessing. Listen to what 
they say about it themselves. It is out of a newspaper that Hermes 
brought down with his last batch of ghosts. “ Greece is a traditional 
interest with our country. We are suckled and nurtured in Greek 
literature. Our thoughts, our dearest intellectual delights, the most 
profound moral emotions which are not derived from the Bible, 
belong to the land of——” 

dur. (gratified). Aha! Profound moral emotions. I think I 
know what is coming. 

Anist. “ To the land of Homer, of A%schylus, of Plato. Shut out 
Greece, and you shut out the entire modern world.” 

Homer (with a touch of sarcasm). The land of Homer. How 
many of them ? 

Pix. How many lands ? 

Hom. (grufly). Yes, or how many Homers. It comes to the same 
thing, doesn’t it’ They don’t seem to be able to make up their 
minds whether I am one or half a dozen, which is not flattering 
to me. 

Axisr. But dear and venerable rhapsodist, if you wi// have seven 
reputed birth-places, you can hardly wonder that people multiply you. 

Hom. Why? I don’t see it. He is a native of quite as many 
different places, I am told. 
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Anist. He ? Oh, you mean the other venerable rhapsodist. Yes, 
but in his case— 

/Escu. Are we not digressing ? 

Pia. Indeed we are. 

Hom. Ay indeed, we were speaking of the enthusiasm of the 
journalists, for the land of A‘schylus, of Plato, and of—well of 
whomsoever they are good enough to regard as the author or authors 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. And you doubt, O Aristophanes, whether 
that enthusiasm arises from any acquaintance with our writings. 

Aristor.re. But first, does the enthusiasm itself exist. Let us at 
least begin by establishing the 67. I have been warned by many 
new-comers against believing everything that appears in the news- 
papers. 

Tuc. But they say that it is not only the newspaper people who 
are so enthusiastic for Greece in the Cretan stasis: it is the poets also. 

Sopnocies. Oh, the poets! That may well be. They are now 
as they have always been, full of a noble zeal for Hellas and the 
Hellenes. 

Arist. Noble, perhaps ; but according to knowledge ? 

Sorn. Yes, yes, I believe so. All the poets know Greek by 
instinct. 

Arist. By instinct? Holy Apollo! An instinctive rendering of 
a section of Thucydides! "What, O most elliptical of historians, do 
you say to that? 

Tuvc. That I should rejoice with all my heart to greet the poet 
who can accomplish the feat. Let us pay a visit, my friends, to these 
inspired Philhellenes. Hermes is even now about to depart for the 
upper world to bring down a fresh convoy of souls. Let him conduct 
us back to earth for a few hours by leave of Dis, and we can examine 
into this matter for ourselves. 

Au. Well said, well said! Let us go with the son of Olorus to the 
Shepherd of the Dead. (They flit away in search of Hermes. Scene 
closes.) 


Scene IT. An Agora in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. Time mid- 
night. A confused multitude assembled. Voices heard exclaiming 
“ Extra speshull,” ‘“ Blockide of Crete by the ships of the 
Pars.” Three Ports wildly excited rush forth from the crowd, 
jostling each other as they emerge. 


Ist Porr. I have not blushed for England till to-day ; 
But thou’lt repent, my country, ere . . . 

2xp Porr. Never till now for England did I blush 
Nor ever... 

3rD Porr. O England, O my England, ne’er till now 
Did the hot blush of shame . . . 
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They pause, with disgusted looks at one another, and for a moment each 
seems disposed to claim the exclusive right of blushing for his country on 
the same spot. Then the 2nd and 3rd Porrs retire, still blushing, to 
a little distance, and the 1st Porr resumes in impassioned tones : 


Avaunt, ye sacrilegious crews, 
Who dare at Greece to shake a fist, 
When I, a darling of the Muse, 


Command you, ruffians, to resist. 


(While he is singing this verse the Suaves of the Grerx Crassics 
| enter, unseen, of course, by the crowd, and dispose themselves to listen. 
The Poet continues.) 





I ask myself in mute despair 
As I survey yon impious fleet, 

Are not the Six Great Powers aware 
Of what occurred in ancient Crete ? 


Or do they towards the tale of Rhea 
Bear hearts so savagely obtuse ? 

Have they forgotten Amalthea 
The wet-nurse of Olympian Zeus? .. . 


Axornuer Porr interrupts, aside. 


| Amalthea ? So spelt to the letter 
Not “ A/ma”’-—my life I will stake. 
And yet they must needs go and “ set ” her 
With that idiotic mistake. 


And O! may the bolts of her nursling 
Consume that compositor’s stick, 

That enabled the critic my verseling 
To brand with his odious (si). 


For it /ooks less like slip accidental 
I 
Than etymological freak. 
Seeing “alma” is Latin for “ gentle,” 
And “thea” is goddess in Greek. | 


Firsr Port, after eyeing Seconp Porr coldly, and as if displeased 
at the interruption, resumes :-— 


Must I these reckless States exhort 
To spare the holy isle that bore 

That curious semi-bovine “ sport,” 

By Theseus slain, the Minotaur ? 
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Will not their very guns recoil 
If trained upon those shores to fire, 

Where Cybele taught to till the soil 

And Orpheus learned to twang the lyre ¥ 







A Tuirp Poer sings. 































Yet if all the sweet legends connected 
With Greece cannot prosper her cause, 
Sure hist’ry might well be expected 
To give the Six Governments pause. 


For consider what memories cluster 
Round sacred Ilissus’s brook 

(All which you can readily muster 
If only you know where to look). 





Think, too, of the great Prytaneum, 
The Parthenon also, and Pnyx, 

The Athenian—not London—Lyceum 
(Two places you never should mix). 


Of Salamis think and Plataea, 
Leonidas likewise recall, 

And the Crisis—you’ve not an idea 
Iiow simple you'll render it all. 


For if Sparta, that resolute nation, 
Stood fast in Thermopyl’s gorge, 
What’s that but a clear demonstration 
That Crete should belong to King George ? 


While the ultimate rout of the Persians 
Is positive proof and complete 

That King George by his gallant exertions 
Is fully entitled to Crete. 


yom ce an y . : 

The Turer Porrs now approach, and after eyeing each other with 

some distaste for a few minutes, enter into conversation, and finally address 
the European Concert in unison as follows :— 


Then stay your sacrilegious rage, 

For not alone the shadowy page 
Of legend bids you spare ; 

But famous Greeks of every age, 

The hero, statesman, poet, sage, 

Adjure you to forbear. 
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And, urging you for very shame 
To yield to this united claim 

Of history and of myth, 
We beg to invoke the twofold fame, 
And cite the doubly-honoured name, 
Of the late Sir William Smith. 


(The Classic Shades exchange perplexed glances.) 


Pra. They seem to be well acquainted with the parentage and 
bringing up of Zeus. 

/Fscu. And with the history of the Persian invasion. 

Soru. And with the public buildings of Athens. 

Arist. And with the scandal in the family of Minos. 

Tuvc. Yes; but the question is whether the poets have derived 
their knowledge from Greek originals. They don’t say so, you 
will observe. 

Pia. Have any of them ever said so, in so many words ? 

Arist. Why, of course. Have you forgotten the newspaper I 
read to you? ‘ We are suckled on Greek literature. Our thoughts, 
our dearest interests, our—”’ 

Pia. Hush! Who are these ¥ 


A body of Jounxatisrs, iost of them youthful, is seen advancing. 
They take up their position in the centre of the Agora; then, as hy a 
preconcerted signal, divide into three chorie bands. 


Chorus of Puavonte JOURNALISTS. 


In the name of the newspaper tribe 

Our conviction we wish to subscribe, 
That from nowhere so well as 
From classical Hellas 

Can moderns their culture imbibe. 


As for us, we were suckled on Plato, 

And yearned, in our cots as we lay, to 
Expound that philosopher’s meaning. 

Can any revere him as we do— 

We, fed, and fed full on the Phedo 
And Gorgias, wp to our weaning ? 


For whence comes our feeling for beauty 
Our sense of religion and duty ? 

To him, next to Scripture, we owe it. 
That sage, whom for years the most tender, 
We sat “with our feet on the fender ” 
And read—in the version of Jowett. 






} 
| 
j 
| 
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Then beware how the Greeks you coerce, 
Lest our Platonist creed we rehearse, 

As we can, we may say, 

In a general way, 
If we cannot give chapter and verse. 


Chorus of ARIsvoreLIAN JOURNALISTS. 


Ay, and pray don’t suppose you're at one with 
The Greeks of the press, when you’ve done with 
The school of that thinker poetic. 
For us, we were otherwise handled, 
Our babyhood restless was dandled 
And soothed by the Peripatetic. 


So now we are masters of logic 
And versed in all arts pedagogic, 
Because, as we lay in the cradle, 
Alternate with sucks at the bottle, 
The essence of pure Aristotle 
Was poured down our throats with a ladle. 


So beware lest we crush you outright 
With the full dialectical might 

Of that eminent Greek 

Of whom most of us speak 
As “ our father, the old Stagirite.” 


Chorus of 7®scuy.0-SopHocLEaN JOURNALISTS. 


We, too, have from infancy wrestled 

With Greek, and have learnt, as we nestled 
In grave Attic Tragedy’s lap, to 

Dispose of the crabbedest chorus 

That ever the nurse set before us, 
And swallowed it down with our pap too. 


You’ve heard us repeatedly quoting 
(The width of our studies denoting) 
Old Ocean’s “ innumerous laughter,” 
And though we have no inclination 
To cap that recondite quotation 
With something before it—or after. 


Yet the Greeks you had best leave alone, 

Since we cou/d—if a suppliant tone 
Proved unable to melt you— 
Quite easily pelt you 

With numberless pieces of Bohn ! 
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Pia. (complacently). Well, at least they have read me. 
Anisr. And me. 

Adscn. ) 
Sorn. J 
Ever. But apparently not me. 


And us. 


The Shades of the two Putosorurrs and of the two favoured Porrs 
Nit cheerfully away. Fecrivines lingers behind dejected. ARISTOPHANES 
approaches him with anair of humorous compassion. 


Arist. Console yourself, O dearest of the Poets; perhaps we shall 
find that after all they know no more of any of us than they do of 
you. 


As they are leaving the Agora a Lavy-Journauisy on the outskirts 
of the crowd is heard to sing in a lamentable voice :— 


O Salamis fair! shall thy glorious plain 
Necall to our sluggish hearts in vain 
That grandest of earthly scenes, 
When the hoplites of Hellas with spear and targe 
Hurled back in disorder the furious charge 
Of the Median horse-marines ! 


Scene TTT. The Enystax Frenps. Zhe Suapes reassembled. At 
hack the same motionless and indistinct Exxnoron discovered in the 
First Scene. 


Pia. They are wonderfully familiar with us. 

Pix. Yes: improperly so to my thinking, considering the slight- 
ness of their acquaintance. 

Anisr. True, O most neglected of the poets—with the exception of 
Kuripides. They presume too much on your condescension in having 
told them that water is the best of all things. 

Pia. The Odes of our friend stand alone. Their neglect is 
accounted for, as Euripides hath said, by the limitation of their — 

Kur. (hastily). Stay. I no longer regard that explanation as 
sufficient. I do not believe that the moderns—or these moderns at 
any rate—have any wsthesis for the higher poetry. 

Tuc. No, nor for concise and pregnant prose. 

/Kscu. Yet they seem well versed in the heroic drama. 

Pia. Yes: and in the philosophic dialogue. 

Arist. And treatise. 

Tlomrr. They are clearly not ignorant of the epic. 


VOL. LXI. 





N.S, 





MM 








advances slowly to the front. 
and regard him curiously. 


Loud exclamations of surprise, and other emotions. 
Scene closes. 
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Mingled cries of approval and dissent, in the midst of which the Exmoor 
The disputants pause in their altercation 


He sings in a solemn voice:— 





Sages and bards, contend no more, 
Tis time that I the truth avow ; 
The “ coach ”’ in all the classic lore 
You wonder at accosts you now. 
Rest you assured, your works divine 
Are not—-were never—read like mine. 


And though my fame has passed away, 
And other teachers fill my place, 
My spirit holds vicarious sway 
O’er all the journalistic race. 
In each new manual on the shelf, 
I, with a difference, see myself. 


On your immortal works to look— 













Those works that hold the world in thrall-—- 


And think that one octavo book 
Has far, in vogue, surpassed them all, 

Might—but of pride I must beware, 

Plain facts are all I need declare. 


Dream, then, no more that you inspire 
Our ardent Philhellenic band, 
Know that these souls of air and fire 
Were only reached—at second-hand. 
My friends, it is not you they read, 
But me, or my descended breed. 


(Movements in various senses.) 


Yes, though I’ve thus far held aloof 
From you my “ subjects,” in the past, 
Your error clamours for disproof, 
And I reveal myself at last. 
Classics! you see before you here 
The shade of Dr. Lempriizre. 


The Suaves gather 





H. D. Trai. 

















AFTER KHARTOUM. 


A recent visit to Upper Egypt and a careful examination of the 
present military situation, aided by the opinions of those best entitled 
to speak, encourages my belief that no fresh operations of importance 
are to be expected for some time to come. The early autumn, the 
period of “high Nile,” has been fixed for the next move ahead, but 
except under certain favourable conditions it may not take place even 
then. Nor will this next step advance us greatly unless, again, 
circumstances that cannot be confidently hoped for play into our 
hands. Dissensions among the Dervishes, the overthrow and possibly 
the assassination of the Khalifa are always on the cards. It is known 
that after the disasters at Dongola, the Baggarahs, disheartened, 
suggested a retreat into their own territory of Khordofan, and that 
the Khalifa had to use both threats and entreaties to retain the 
men who had been hitherto his staunchest supporters. At a great 
public durbar, he told them that they had lived in and on the Soudan 
these many years past, and that they must be prepared now to die 
there. A leader who has recourse to such arguments cannot be deemed 
perfectly secure. Not that the disappearance of the Khalifa would, 
as a matter of course, end all opposition. His brother is said to be 
i man of spirit and authority, and there are other lesser leaders, no 
doubt, whom danger and emergency would bring to the front. More- 
over, very positive information has reached the Egyptian Intelligence 
Department, so ably conducted by Colonel Wingate and Slatin Pacha, 
that the Dervishes are once more full of fight and resolutely deter- 
mined to make better head against the next attack. It is a fact that 
there has as yet been no true test of their quality. Dongola was 
undoubtedly a surprise, and its success, as we know, mainly attribu- 
table to the fire of our gunboats. The enemy have learnt their lesson 
now, and do not mean to be again shelled out of their positions 
from the river. They have constructed strong earthworks, probably 
as a last citadel and stronghold, and these have been placed at a dis- 
tance of some two or three miles from the Nile, the question of water 
having been met by sinking wells within their entrenchments. In 
spite of the reports that Omdurman-Khartoum has been evacuated, 
reports based probably upon the position of the new works above 
mentioned, it cannot be taken as certain that they will be contented 
with a purely defensive attitude. The latest advices, when I left the 
frontier, were to the effect that a considerable force of good fighting 
men have come down river as far as Berber, 18,000 in number, and that 
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Abu Hamed has been largely reinforced. At the same time there is 
increased activity in the Bayuda desert ; raiding parties have appeared 
in front of our advanced posts at Merawi, Debbeh, and Korti; while 
the west bank of the river opposite Dongola, and some distance below it, 
is open to Dervish incursions. Whether or not the enemy means serious 
mischief, all the points held by the Egyptian troops along this exposed 
front are being covered by entrenchments, and a new Dongola 
is rising on the site of the older town, surrounded by walls and 
fortifications. These are the wise precautions that a prudent com- 
mander, such as Sir IJTerbert Kitchener has already proved himself, 
will naturally take while awaiting the fulness of time for resuming 
the offensive. But this is certainly not yet, and for reasons that are 
perfectly plain. 

Two essential considerations now govern the present situation. 
There is a third of still deeper importance, but it can be postponed 
until the two first are disposed of. The question of getting up supplies, 
stores of all sorts, war material and railway plant, overrides every- 
thing, and when this first service has been performed, the second, the 
completion of railway communication, will be in a fair way towards 
accomplishment. At this present moment all efforts are concentrated 
upon the business of preparation. Quiet but ceaseless activity prevails 
all along the line. Detween Cairo, from further back, indeed, the sea- 
ports where goods from home are all landed, and Naghamadi (I‘ar- 
shout), the present railhead, there is incessant traffic. Beyond that, 
native boats in large, but not always adequate, numbers, convey them 
to the advanced depot at Assouan, where unloading to avoid the first 
cataract takes place; they are then run over the short line to Phile, or 
more exactly Shellal, where again they are shipped for Wady Halfa, 
which is fast becoming a great warehouse and workshop for the far 
front. The mass of goods sent up is so great that accumulations at 
various points such as Naghamadi and Shellal, are almost inevitable, 
and it is hardly likely that they can be cleared without again seeking 
the assistance of, or calling upon the ample resources of Messrs. Cook 
and Son. But the untiring energy of the superintending officers will 
work wonders, and the busy scene at Assouan, the so-called * for- 
warding station,” reminds an old Crimean veteran of the port of 
Balaclava during the great siege. The Egyptian soldier is admirable 
on fatigue duty, and a newly-raised battalion has just been sent on to 
Assouan from Lower Egypt to assist in the unloading and re-shipment 
of stores. An immense amount of good work has also been done 
by the Egyptian convicts, who, under the intelligent prison system 
in force, have been employed in large numbers at Assouan, Wady 
Halfa, and Korosko, on military fatigues. They are lodged in a 
rough-and-ready fashion in mud-built prisons under vigilant super- 
vision, so that as yet but few escapes have occurred. The earnings of 
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these enforced labourers, the last vestige, so to speak, of the Egyptian 
corvées, must be very much more substantial than if kept at ordinary 
prison industries down country. 

Of all stores railway plant takes precedence as the most urgently 
required. Railway construction is the great and urgent question of 
the hour. To revise and relay the existing line that did such good 
service in last year’s campaign, and is now in a rather feeble and 
imperfect condition ; to extend it from its present terminus, or rail- 
head, some forty odd miles from the river at Hannek ; and, lastly, to 
build the new line from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamed, which is 
intended mainly to carry the army’s communications past the difficult 
Monasir district, the very worst length of ‘“ water” in the whole 
course of the Nile—these are all matters of paramount military 
importance. The idea suggested by some writers, that the formation 
of the last-named line is to open up the newly recovered districts, is, 
of course, all pure nonsense. That can be only done by following 
the course of the Nile, where there is or may yet be cultivation and 
population. No benefit can be obtained by driving a railway 
across a trackless, waterless desert a distance of some two hundred 
and twenty miles. The line from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamed (a 
direction taken in preference to the somewhat preferable route from 
Korosko to Abu Hamed, because one set of workshops at Halfa can 
serve both lines) is a purely military railway for purposes of army 
supply and communication, and otherwise useless. It will be 
abandoned almost, as a matter of course, when hostilities cease. But 
now it is an absolute necessity, so much so that, until it is in full 
working order, the advance on Khartoum is simply impossible. The 
river above Abu Hamed is without serious obstruction all the way up, 
past Berber, to Omdurman, and will be navigable for the gunboats 
that are to be forwarded piecemeal by rail when Abu Hamed 
is reached, just as they were to Abu Fatmeh before the capture of 
Dongola. It is possible, however, and for reasons already given, that 
the gunboats may not be so decisively useful in the final struggle as 
they were in the first phases of the campaign. 

So far this Abu Hamed railway seems to make but slow progress. 
Half-a-mile per diem is reported to be the present average rate of 
laying, although Lieutenant Girouard, R.E., the head of this impor- 
tant branch of service, hopes later to lay as much as two, and even 
three, miles a day. The plant is arriving fast enough to permit of 
the increased rate, but the gradients are in places difficult, and much 
time is occupied on cuttings and embankments. The Egyptian troops 
have become very expert in navvy work; the blame of delay cannot, 
therefore, be laid upon them, and there is now an experienced railway 
battalion of black platelayers. At the present moment little more 
than twenty miles of the whole length has been built, and it must 
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take seven months at the rate of one mile per diem, and three and 
a-half at two miles to complete the remaining two hundred miles. 
Probably the whole time may be put at something between these two 
extremes, and about five months should see the end of the work. This 
would mean late in August, possibly September, before the line was 
in working order throughout its length, late enough if the river is to 
be utilized above, for a further delay must occur in putting the gun- 
boats together after their transfer over the rails. We have here, then, 
something more than conjecture that the great “objective” of the 
campaign, Khartoum, cannot be approached this year. The same 
argument must completely demolish the idea of the Suakim Berber 
railway, which is still occasionally advocated by people obstinately 
blind to the nearly insurmountable difficulties, engineering and mili- 
tary, of that much-vaunted but impossible route. Apart from the 
grave danger of approaching Berber, if held by the enemy (as it is), 
across the long length of the Ariab desert, there is the calculation 
already made by competent engineers that about two years would be 
needed for the construction of this line. The gradients in part 
explain this, for they rise in places to a height of 2,500 feet above 
the sea. F y 

If time becomes an urgent factor in the military problem, a bold 
step may yet be taken to expedite the laying of the Wady Halfa- 
Abu Hamed Railway. Rash adventure is, of course, to be strongly 
deprecated ; the dire consequences of any, even the smallest, check or 
failure, are no doubt ever present in the minds of those responsible 
for the campaign. But it might be necessary, or at least most desir- 
able, to make a dash on Abu Hamed from Merawi, at present our 
farthermost point up Nile. If Abu Hamed were captured and 
held, it would be possible to begin railway construction at that end 
also, and working backwards to meet the line approaching from Halfa. 
The levelling could only be carried on, of course, but this is the most 
tedious part of the business, and the railway battalion would speedily 
lay the rails if the roadway were ready. The occupation of Abu 
Hamed is not, however, to be thought of just at present. There are 
troops, the best of those under the Sirdar’s command, available no 
doubt. The nearest garrison, Merawi, is composed of two or three Sou- 
danese battalions, a large portion of the Egyptian cavalry and of the 
camel corps. These would do to make a reconnaissance in force, per- 
haps to seize and maintain themselves at Abu Hamed in the teeth of 
the reinforcements said to have been sent there from Berber and above. 
The people of Abu Hamed, too, are said to be anxious to welcome 
the advancing troops. The one principal obstacle for the movement 
is the want of transport to accompany the movement, and for this we 
must await the completion of the old or first railway from Wady 


Halfa to Hannek or Abu Fatmeh, above the Second and Third 
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Cataracts. Some forty odd miles of this remained to be made in the 
latter days of February, so that nothing can be done against Abu 
Hamed, even if it is considered safe, until after Easter. 

To place an army, however well organized and well found, in a 
position to act with effect, is a material, but not the only, element of 
success. ‘Troops imbued with a fine military spirit have triumphed 
without these advantages. Thus the French levies in the early days 
of the Republic, the British in the Peninsula, were not always so 
happily placed, and although ragged and ill-fed were constantly vic- 
torious. The Egyptian army possesses the advantages, but not, so 
far as we know, the spirit, not at least in all its component parts. 
Doubts are still entertained as to the probable demeanour of portions 
of this army in dealing with a bold and tenacious enemy throughout 
a prolonged campaign. That the Egyptians, the native fellaheen 
turned soldiers, did well, far better indeed than was generally 
expected in the last campaign, is generally acknowledged. But the 
experience was only satisfactory so far as it went. Would they 
have answered equally well had the test been longer and more 
severe ? Upon this point opinions are divided, but the weight of 
testimony rather inclines to the favourable side. English officers 
who were actually engaged in leading the pure Egyptians during 
the last campaign, bear witness to their excellent conduct under 
fire, even at short range. The fatalism of the Mahommedan en- 
couraged them to advance undeterred, and when halted to use their 
rifles with precision and self-possession. They obeyed the word of 
command, and their “ fire discipline”? was good. Whether this same 
quality will support them in attack, embolden them to go up against 
earthworks strongly held, such as the Dervishes have thgown up 
around Khartoum, is less certain, nor is it altogether fair to expect it. 
The fellah has been from time immemorial a quiet, peaceful, home- 
loving cultivator of his fields, a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
not a man at arms. His nature is not to be changed in a few short 
years of military service. He joins the ranks with strong reluctance, 
if not exactly under compulsion, and his engagement ended, returns 
with delight to his village to work the shadoof and carry his produce 
to market. He would much rather not fight, if you ask him, but will 
try his best at it, if told. It speaks volumes for the influence acquired 
by their English leaders, that such respectable troops have been turned 
out of such material. Submission to discipline (there is little or no 
misconduct in a fellaheen battalion), skill in handling arms, good 
marksmanship, all these he exhibits in a praiseworthy degree ; but not 
because he likes soldiering, as does his comrade the black. One other 
quality they have exhibited, as is now well known. They are first-rate 
marchers, and have covered long distances in the most creditable time. 
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Again, as mere labourers, working with pick and shovel, or in ordinary 
military fatigues, they are willing, even indefatigable. 

If misgiving still prevails in some quarters, fairly or unfairly, as to 
the Egyptians, no sort of doubt is entertained as to the black Sou- 
danese, to whom fighting is sport and second nature, and whose chief 
fault is an exceeding rashness that sometimes carries them far, 
and dangerously, beyond control. A black soldier worships his 
rifle with a stronger reverence than he yields to his religion; he 
pats it, talks to it, probably prays to it, and certainly trusts to it 
most implicitly in the moment of encounter. They are no doubt 
born soldiers, and when they take to the business it is for life. 
Many veterans are now in the ranks quite old men, with 
grizzled locks, but still erect and active, exhibiting no decrepitude 
or other signs of age. A famous black officer, who has risen 
through all the grades, is still serving at eighty, and was engaged 
in the last fighting, which he thoroughly enjoyed. This fine old 
soldier has been at war all his life under many colours, and he 
wears an honourable French distinction gained when with Bazaine 
in Mexico, a medal that entitles the wearer to the salute of 
every French sentry. There are men also serving who were with 
Gordon in Khartoum, and can show the pewter medal struck by 
him within the city to reward his courageous supporters. Some of 
these black soldiers were with Stanley in Central Africa, others 
with the Belgians in the Congo. They love adventure, and take to 
fighting for fighting’s sake; drill and exercises are their most 
favourite pastime; martial music of their own barbaric and most 
inspiriting kind sets them aglow with fierce exultation and a wild 
longing to go at some one, or like the Irishman, whom in military 
qualities they rather resemble, to hit somebody’s head. These 
Soudanese have other traits seen in Irish soldiers; indeed, in our 
“'Tommys ”’ of every nationality. They are very cheery and light- 
hearted, easily moved to laughter, but easily also led astray. 
Drink, their own native home-brewed boza, has a fatal attraction, 
and often gets them into trouble; for when in liquor they set dis- 
cipline at defiance, and quarrel and fight with any one handy. A 
decided weakness for the fair sex (although black) is another fail- 
ing, if such it can be called; and not the least among the irksome 
duties that fall upon their English leaders is the regulation of their 
men’s matrimonial affairs. The married lines ‘are just behind the 
barracks, and the black ladies do not always understand discipline ; 
but then divorce is easy, and means no more than the signing of a 
regulation printed form with the colonel’s approval. The “ Bey,” or 
officer commanding the regiment, is a sort of Sir Francis Jeune, with 
perhaps more ample powers. 

A great difficulty with regard to these troops hitherto has been 
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that of maintaining their numbers. Recruits were few, and in most 
cases consisted of children born in the ranks, for the blacks are a pro- 
lifie race. But till quite recently the supply was very short, and even 
now the 14th Soudanese, just raised, was made up partly from the 
grooms and porters in private service down country in Cairo and 
Alexandria. The rest came, however, from the new sources that are 
gradually opening, and consist of Dervish fugitives and captives will- 
ing to be incorporated in the Egyptian army, and for the most part 
loyal and well-disposed. The other day, however, three of them de- 
serted with their arms. ‘They were retaken, and will no doubt be 
dealt with so as to warn others from repeating the offence. The 
further we advance now the more within reach will be the tribes, 
the Farowis, Dinkas, Yum Yums, and the rest who have provided 
the great supply of fighting men. The point is of much interest, for 
these blacks in the remote future, when the Soudan is entirely re- 
covered, will no doubt constitute its permanent garrison. There may 
be no necessity to maintain a large standing army; under good 
government, such as the Soudan has never yet known, internal peace 
and tranquillity will be assured. But the reigning authority must 
of course be supported, and although the forces of unrest in Central 
Africa may be expected to recoil, or to be easily dashed back from 
a strong central power in Khartoum, that power must still command 
the strong arm, and it will long need the services of a well-organized 
force. 

It is still a little premature, perhaps, to discuss what will happen 
“after Khartoum.’ That we are within a certain measurable dis- 
tance of the old and once-flourishing capital of the Soudan may be 
taken as fact. It may not be to-day nor to-morrow, this year or the 
next, under our present Government or another, but that the ball 
once set rolling will stop short of the reoccupation of the whole 
Soudan is not at all probable. The solution of the larger political 
problems now filling the air with dire alarms may postpone the move- 
ment, it may even accelerate it; but that we shall take any retro- 
grade step is surely out of the question. It is a matter, then, of the 
first and last importance to consider how far the means at present at 
the disposal of Sir Herbert Kitchener are adequate to the end in 
view. Is the Egyptian army, the whole of the Khedive’s forces, now 
practically massed upon the frontier, equal to the task of invasion 
and conquest that remains to be performed? The Sirdar’s command, 
all told, numbers some 16,000 men, horse, foot, and guns. He will 
have more gunboats, and, thanks to his own far-seeing, indefatigable 
powers of organization, a substantial amount of the best modern war 
material. Can he expect to complete the overthrow of the Khalifa 
with the force available’ Without help, that is to say, from out- 
side? We have seen something of the demeanour of the component 
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parts of his army, have discussed the military quality of Fellaheen 
and Soudanese. The question of quantity remains. Is even the 
quantity sufficient? Is the Egyptian army strong enough, numeri- 
cally, to cope with the business on hand? Think, only, what has to 
be done. The line of communication alone, measured along the 
river, is just 800 miles from Cairo to Wady Halfa; from Wady 
Halfa to Abu Hamed is 450 miles more by river, 290 miles by the 
new desert railway line. From Abu Hamed to Khartoum is 300 
miles. A line of such length, upwards of 1,500 miles, may be 
expected to absorb about half of the whole force at present available. 
Again, with Abu Hamed as the strategic base, as it will no doubt 
become, there is the length of river from it back to Dongola to be 
held with garrisons of considerable strength as a check to any incur- 
sions from the Bayuda desert, which stretches from Khartoum itself to 
the river, a bare seven days’ march on camels. It may be admitted, of 
course, that the Dervishes have never shown any alacrity in striking 
at communications, but it would be unsafe to count upon this, or 
neglect the rearward posts on that account. Such confidence has 
been, before now, the prelude to grave disaster. 

But these are only the preliminaries to conflict ; the indispensable 
services that must be met and provided for before the encounter. When 
due allowance has been made for them, the mobile force in hand for 
field operations must be brought down to less than half; and even 
with 8,000 men of all arms, the numbers seem altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the undertaking. To embark upon the final struggle with 
no greater strength is surely to be deprecated in the strongest terms. 
It is courting disaster, disaster of a more terrible character, with far 
graver consequences to British prestige and our general position in 
Africa than those which overtook the Italians in Erythrea and on the 
Red Sea. All soldiers, all who have studied military science, all who 
are au fait with the special conditions that now obtain upon the Egyp- 
tian frontier, must agree that the Sirdar cannot be left to crack the 
nut without assistance. It is hard on him, hard on all who with him 
have borne the heat and burthen of the day, who have laboured on 
against innumerable hardships and difficulties with unflinching and 
unmurmuring constancy, that they may not be permitted to reap their 
reward alone, that others must be called in at the eleventh hour to 
share equally in the glory of final and complete success. But it is 
the fortune of war; no sentimental reasons, however excusable in 
themselves, can override the more serious issues at stake. 

It may be taken, then, for granted that in the next, the last and 
most momentous phase of the war, the Egyptian army must be 
strengthened, supported, stiffened by a British or a British Indian 
contingent, one or both combined. This seemingly inevitable conclu- 
.sion has no doubt been forced upon the British Government, and 
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whether accepted willingly or unwillingly, wholly or in part, must 
have helped to complicate a question already bristling with difficulties. 
To ask Lord Salisbury for an expeditionary force of British troops is 
to oblige him to use the words of Napoleon when asked for reinforce- 
ments at Waterloo: “ Ot est-ce que j’en prenne? voulez-vous que 
jen fasse?”’ British troops are already far too few, hardly equal, 
indeed, to meet normal demands, and the Government may well 
hesitate to lock up a number of battalions, say 5,000 men, in the 
Soudan. Again, to employ Indian troops which, whether Sikh or 
Ghoorka (and both would be admirably suited for the business), will 
revive the everlasting disputes of apportionment of expenses, and the 
depletion of India of its regular defenders. We have in all this 
further and stronger motives for retarding operations, for trusting 
more than ever to the chapter of accidents, the action of blind chance, 
to help us through the thickset hedge. It is surely a fair assumption 
that nothing more will be attempted this season, or indeed this year, 
than just so much as is within the scope of the Egyptians. This may 
or may not include the occupation of Abu Hamed, but there can 
hardly be any advance beyond. 

Another weighty reason for withholding external assistance is the 
knowledge that the employment of British troops will certainly be 
interpreted as a confession of our ultimate intentions with regard to 
Kgypt. To send a sufficient force and end the campaign out of 
hand, would precipitate the crisis which statesmen of all parties, Lord 
Salisbury included, seem so determined to avoid. Anything rather 
than any explicit statement of policy on the eternal question of British 
occupation ! When Khartoum is in our hands, we may still pause for a 
time to complete the conquest, to resettle and reorganise, but after that 
there must be an end of the specious pretences and subterfuges that 
have deceived no one but perhaps those who utter them. No one who 
knows Egypt in these latter days, and has watched her steady progress 
in prosperity year after year, can contemplate with equanimity, can 
even admit the possibility of our withdrawal from the country. It 
would be a shameful desertion of a people who have learnt the inestim- 
able advantages of British advice and control, who are daily growing 
more and more to respect and believe in us, and this may be asserted 
fearlessly, defying contradiction ; it would be to leave the land to chaos 
or to other masters less upright in their honest wish to do the best for 
those they govern. The prospect that the British may some day depart 
is an everlasting bugbear, checking enterprise, the investment of foreign 
capital for which there are so many profitable openings and ‘which 
would so rapidly fructify for the benefit of the country at large. 
Just now the constant uncertainty as to the length of our tenure is 
acting most prejudicially in such a small matter as the resettlement of 
the newly-acquired province of Dongola. This, during the last few 
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years of Dervish raiding and misrule, has become almost depopulated. 
There are but a third of the original inhabitants remaining upon the 
land, and how to reoceupy it is a question of pressing importance. 
The Dongolese, who to escape death or tyrannical extortion fled 
down stream to Assouan and into Lower Egypt, are seemingly loth 
to return to their own country. The land, their own property, or 
new grants which the Government would gladly make, is there 
waiting to be tilled with every certainty of ample returns, for it is 
a rich and generous soil that will quickly repay cultivation. Yet 
such obvious advantages do not seem to attract settlers. They 
are, in plain English, afraid to go back ; they distrust our promised 
protection, and fear it will not last. Previous experience has put 
them upon their guard. What has happened before may happen 
again. Dongola has been already deserted to the despair and ruin 
of those who had given us their allegiance. Why should not there 
be a second evacuation with the same direful consequences? It is to 
be feared that confidence in the permanence of the present régine 
will not be quickly or easily restored. 

England, we are constantly told, accepts remote responsibilities far 
too lightly, and neglects her interests nearer home in the pursuit 
of a far-fetched desire to protect distant races, for whom she has no 
particular concern. There are those who deny that we have vital 
interests in Egypt, or that at most we need do more than secure the 
absolute neutralization of the Suez Canal. With them, the occupa- 
tion of Egypt and the possible obligation to hold it against the world, 
is too dear a price for value received. This is believed to be Lord Salis- 
bury’s view, and it is said that he would never willingly agree toa British 
Protectorate in Egypt, fearing the drain it might some day impose 
upon our military resources. They find support in a school that advo- 
cates with increasing insistence our surrender of the Mediterranean, 
on the grounds that our best and truest communication with the Hast 
is round the Cape of Good Hope, a theory no doubt encouraged by 
the recent development of steam facilities, and the number of colossal 
ships, with the wondrous horse-power, available for the rapid convey- 
ance of troops to India in any great emergency. But in all this one 
serious, one vital point is overlooked. The neutrality of the Canal, 
however formally and distinctly guaranteed, might and no doubt 
would, inevitably be broken in the event of hostilities, if we were 
not in Egypt to prevent it. But, some will say, even if we were 
there, it might be blocked with perfect ease. Stratagem or collusion, 
which would strand or sink a large ship in the narrow waterway, and 
its uses would then be gone. In this the real point is missed. 
Our interest in the Canal is not so much that we should be able 
to use it ourselves, as that we can close it to others if we choose. 
Our Cape communication will always meet our needs, provided 
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we are not forestalled in the East by the shorter road through 
the Canal. The Canal is, so to speak, the throat of the traffic 
hetween West and East, and whoever grasps it can paralyse all 
movement. Moreover, if we were on the spot and in full control, 
it would be possible to soon remedy if not actually to prevent any 
stoppage. Prompt measures by a skilful engineer would easily 
reopen the communication. Dynamite would probably make short 
work of the blockading intruder. Failing that, the energetic em- 
ployment of large numbers of workmen, and labour is plentiful in 
Egypt, would cut a new passage for the waters, altogether avoiding 
the obstruction. It was with an eye to such a contingency that the 
authorities have margined the Canal through a great part of its 
length with railways, by which workmen can be concentrated and 
supplies brought to them. Last of all, there will ere long be an 
alternative route for troops through Egypt, if only we are in oceupa- 
tion. Another year will see the completion of the Nile Railway, the 
trunk line of Egypt as far as Keneh, whence there is a good desert 
track, often utilised already, to the port of Kosseir on the Red Sea. 
The extension of the railway from Keneh to Kosseir, which is to 
follow at no remote date, will make the masters of Egypt independent 
of the Canal, at liberty to use it or not, close or keep it open just as 
they please. 

Ifere are surely reasons enough to justify a great nation with a ' 
world-wide empire in keeping its grip ona country of such command- | 
ing strategic importance as Egypt. The immediate advantages are 
obvious, the prospective loom still more large and imposing in the 
near future. They are surely sufficiently strong to encourage the 
(jovernment in the fearless attitude it seems to. have assumed. No 
one would be surprised to hear that a British protectorate of Egypt 
was declared ; those who have protested most bitterly would probably 
acquiesce in the inevitable. or with a large majority of thinkers it 
must certainly come. We can no more withdraw from Egypt now 
than we can check the unceasing march of empire which is always 
onward, despite the Little Englanders, and is the accomplishment of 
the mysterious destinies of our race. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FEMINISM IN FRANCE. 


Wuen, shortly before the Franco-German War, Villiers de Lisle 
Adam produced his play Za Révolte, it was withdrawn from the 
boards of the Vaudeville, after some three or four performances, amid 
a general chorus of condemnation. The play, which asserts in a 
tentative fashion a woman’s right to self-development, independently 
of her husband’s direct interests, was held to be, as the author subse- 
quently phrased it, injurious to the morality of the bourse and the 
boulevards. Last winter Za Réro/te was revived at the Odéon, and 
met with a sympathetic, even an enthusiastic, reception, its moral 
teaching surprising, if anything, by its moderation ; for whereas Ibsen 
makes Nora persist in her revolt to the bitter end, Lisle Adam, his 
precursor by ten years, drives Elizabeth back into conjugal servitude. 

This suggestive fact may be taken as an indication of the notable 
change that has come over French thought in respect to the social 
position of woman since the fall of the third Empire. That change 
is mainly due to the growth among our Gallic neighbours of “ Femi- 
nism,” the elegant French variant of what we in England bluntly 
call women’s rights. And “ feminism” to-day is a force to be reck- 
oned with, whether in social life, in politics, or in literature. After 
much lurking in backgrounds and frequenting of holes and corners, 
in spite of much flouting from conventionality and much frowning 
down from religion, feminism has suddenly emerged of late into broad 
daylight, and has developed into a practical question of the hour, 
with which serious journals and recognised “ literature ’’ condescend to 
concern themselves. 

A strong-minded French woman, clamouring for the suffrage and 
making speeches on public platforms, seems to us a contradiction in 
terms, so accustomed are we to the conventional heroine of modern 
French fiction and modern French drama; a creature compounded 
variously of sensuality and jealousy, vain, fickle, frivolous, with a 
fatal gift for intrigue, whose most solid virtue is her undeniable taste 
in dress. 

The portrait is so ludicrous a caricature for all who can boast the 
smallest personal acquaintance with the average French woman, 
adorned as she is with admirable social and practical qualities, that it 
is amazing how it could ever have come to be carelessly accepted as a 
more or less accurate presentment. Our only excuse is that numbers 
of her gifted compatriots have deliberately chosen to adopt this gro- 
tesque view of the sex, and have devoted their best work and their 
most brilliant talents to presenting this abnormal type to the world as 
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representative of a whole nation. It is in great measure as a protest 
against this literary perversity, this moral blindness which has sullied 
the pages of all but the greatest French writers of the century, that 
the new feminist movement has arisen. It is against what has 
grown to be the traditional attitude of the French man towards the 
French woman, an attitude that has penetrated into all ranks of 
society, that educated French women, aided by not a few of the 
sterner sex, are revolting to-day. From the first it has been an intel- 
lectual and literary rather than a democratic movement ; it has sprung 
from the imaginative brain of the writer and thinker rather than 
from the painful experience of the sufferer, and it is spreading to-day 
from the cultured few to the uneducated many. 

In several of its aspects the movement differs profoundly from that 
with which we have so long been familiar in England. With us 
women have devoted their main energies to carrying certain definite 
reforms by Act of Parliament. They have descended frankly into 
the political arena and have fought men with their own weapons. In 
rance politics, as we understand them, have entered for very 
little into the question. French women as yet care practically 
nothing about the vote; they have not contemplated the possibility 
of a woman deputy, and they scarcely even crave after representation 
on municipal bodies. There are, of course, very definite grievances 
from which they suffer and for which they claim redress. They 
demand the right of voting for the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Conseils des Pru@?hommes, a very important privilege for all who are 
engaged in trade ; the right to sit on the Conseil de Famille, the very 
backbone of French family life; the right to act as legal guardians to 
their own children after the father’s death; and, above all, the right 
of married women to the exclusive possession of their own earnings. 
But these eminently reasonable reforms have not hitherto been; 
brought forward with any degree of insistence, and although quite| 
recently a departure of a more practical nature has been made by 
Madame Schmahl, an Englishwoman by birth, and editor of L’ Arant- 
Courriére, not more than one or two, at the most, have as yet been 
incorporated into definite Bills to be laid before the Chamber. 
l‘rench women hitherto have devoted themselves rather to creating an 
atmosphere favourable to their own development, and to promoting a 
sense of the antagonism that exists between the law which decrees the 
absolute inferiority of the sex, and the facts which prove her complete 
natural equality. Thus Feminism—a word, by the way, first intro- 
duced into the language by lourier—may be described as iopunntsl 
ing a certain state of mind, an atmosphere of thought, opposed, indeed, 
by its very essence to that which has inspired that vast section of 
modern French literature occupied with questions of sex, but which 
has not yet crystallized into an aggressive agitation for reform. And 
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so where the practical English woman pours her energies into 
political associations and petitions to Parliament, her French sister 
finds, for the present at least, a sufficient expression of her needs in 
the issuing of brochures and leaflets, in the now fashionable “ con- 
ference” and in a perfervid flow of talk. For us, reduced to its sim- 
plest expression, women’s rights is a matter of elementary justice ; 
for French women it is above all a sentiment, a chivalrous rehabilita- 
tion of their sex to the place from which it has been dethroned by the 
selfishness and cruelty of man. 

Frankly, there is a good deal of what English women would feel 
tempted to denounce as “ silly vapouring”’ in the I’'rench movement, 
but before harshly criticising our neighbours we should bear in mind 
the profound moral and intellectual differences which, on all subjects, 
divide the Latin from the Anglo-Saxon race, making it impossible 
to judge them both according to any single standard. And in this 
particular instance it must be remembered further that in all 
matters relating to women’s work and women’s independence, 
we are at least a quarter of a century ahead of all the nations of 
Central and Southern Europe, and that their women are struggling 
to-day with the same forces of custom and prejudice against which 
our first generation of women reformers made successful war. 

In a recent article Madame Adam—herself no mean auxiliary of 
the feminist movement on its more moderate and literary side—pointed 
to the siege of Paris and the disasters of 1870-71 as one of the objec- 
tive causes of women’s new impulse towards social independence. In 
this she is doubtless right, for the heroism displayed by French women 
during those terrible months must have gone some way towards dis- 
sipating old prejudices, and towards giving to the women themselves 
a newrealisation of their own dignity and their own powers. But 
the movement could not have sprung into life so quickly had not the 
seed been sown at a far earlier date. Like every other tendency of 
modern lrance, whether for good or evil, the feminist movement may 
be traced back to the Revolution of 1789. On being asked by Napo- 
leon since when women had occupied themselves with politics, Madame 
de Staél is reported to have replied, “ Since they have been guillotined, 
” The reason was certainly a sufficient one. When the eman- 
cipated French women compose, after the manner of Auguste Comte, 
a New Calendar of Great Women, one of their heroines of humanity 
will surely be Olympe de Gouges, condemned with hundreds of others 
to the guillotine by Robespierre, but whose name still lives as that 
of the authoress of a pamphlet dedicated to Marie Antoinette, in which 
she pleaded in favour of the “ natural, inalienable, and sacred ” rights 
of her sex. With a Madame Roland and a Charlotte Corday before 
their very eyes it would have showed really phenomenal submissive- 
ness, and even stupidity, had the women of the time not aspired to 
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some share in the “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” for which their 
husbands and sons clamoured so lustily. How far, indeed, they exer- 
cised a determining and restraining influence during those troubled 
years is to be the subject of a searching investigation by Leopold 
Lacour in his forthcoming volume, La Femme dans la Révolution 
Frangaise, in which the author may be trusted to throw a new and 
more pleasing light on Carlyle’s “ draggled Menads.” 

But whatever hopes of political freedom were entertained by the 
morally emancipated French women—with whom our own Mary 
Wolstonecraft was in closest sympathy—in the early years of the 
Revolution, were destined to be frustrated before the close of the 
century ; and with the advent to power of Napoleon a fresh era of 
legal subjection was ushered in. The Code Napoleon, stamped 
throughout with the master mind of its creator, displays in all those 
portions which bear upon the relations between men and women the 
most ruthless disregard of the weaker sex. Man the master is made 
the despot of the home, and woman is sternly relegated to her 
maternal functions, the section on marriage culminating in a clause 
of which Dumas’s celebrated phrase “ 'Tue-la!”’ is but a dramatic 
echo. Feminism, as a social tendency was for all practical purposes 
dead, nor does it re-appear except in a modified form in connection 
with Saint Simonianism until the Revolution of 1848, to be once 
again, after a short but effective outburst, crushed by administrative 
severity as a result of the Coup d’ Etat of 1852. But throughout the 
Third Empire there are dawnings of better things, and a whole litera- 
ture on the woman question was slowly taking shape. 

It was in 1858 that Proudhon published his great work on abstract 
Justice, as the fundamental principle of Society, in which, after 
denouncing both love and religion, he bluntly described woman as 
physically, intellectually, and morally the inferior of man, and as 
occupying in the scale of creation a position midway between man 
and the monkey. Stirred to action by so gross an attack, Juliette 
Lamber, a young girl of two-and-twenty, conceived the audacious 
project of replying to so formidable an antagonist. Such controversy 
possesses necessarily but a limited interest for a later generation, but 
the Jdées anti-proudhoniennes, though not without certain juvenile 
crudities of style, will be always worth reading for its vigorous logic 
and conciseness of thought. The little volume enjoyed an immediate | 
success and thus, certainly against his will, Proudhon was the means 
of definitely launching on a literary career one whom the world has 
long respected as Madame Adam. By a further irony of fate, only 
i year or two later, he was called upon to share with yet another 
‘inferior’? woman the prize for an essay on the theory of taxation 
offered for competition by the Vaudois government. This was 
Madame Clémence Royer, an ardent worker in the feminist cause, 
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and one who has abundantly proved in her own person the capacity 
of French women for the most profound studies. Her admirable 
translation into French of Darwin’s Origin of Species, with an intro- 
duction of her own, is not the least of her achievements in the cause 
of science. At about the same period the benevolent Michelet in 
La Femme celebrated woman as the “ éternelle blessée,” treating her 
as a fragile angel too ethereal to be allowed to come in contact with 
the coarse realities of life, as one to be tenderly relieved from all need- 
less responsibilities. In accordance with Michelet’s ideal, which had 
an enormous vogue through the France of the Third Empire, whole 
generations of French girls were brought up, metaphorically speak- 
ing, wrapt in cotton wool, kept night and day under the strictest 
supervision, allowed no active exercise, and scarcely even any fresh 
air lest it should prove too exhausting for their delicate constitutions. 
Indeed it is only the advent of the bicycle that seems finally to have 
disposed of a theory which, however well intentioned, was almost as 
disastrous in its moral consequences to the sex, as the more widely- 
spread theory of the superiority of brute force. 
Perhaps the first woman who effectively disposed in her own person 
of the assertions of both Michelet and Proudhon was Maria Deraismes, 
who entered on her active career of writer and propagandist in the 
closing years of the Empire. Her strong sceptical intellect and her 
wonderful physical powers were alike of the masculine order. To her 
many other qualities she added one that is exceedingly rare in a 
reformer, #.c., a keen sense of humour. No one who heard her speech 
at the International Women’s Congress of 1889, due mainly to her 
initiative, on that most difficult of French social problems, the 
*« Recherche de la Paternité,” will ever forget the caustic audacity of 
her utterances, backed up as they were by most inexorable logic. So 
too her numerous pamphlets and essays, while founded on a basis of 
very solid learning, were enlivened throughout by an irresistible 
mother-wit. Herein, I think, lay the secret of half her strength, 
and of her wonderful proselytising powers. In her various volumes 
of collected writings Eve dans ? Humanité, Nos Principes et nos Meurs, 
she denounces in scathing terms the rottenness of Parisian society 
and treats such questions as prostitution and the police des mawrs with 
a bold common sense which extorts our admiration, even when, as 
sometimes happens, it offends our more refined susceptibilities. 
Mdlle. Deraismes—she was never married—unfortunately circum- 
scribed her own powers for good by the antagonistic attitude that she 
adopted towards Christianity, an attitude to which she doubtless owed 
her admission to a regularly constituted lodge of Freemasons. She 
claimed to be the first woman to have attained to that distinction, 
which is frequently assumed never to have been bestowed on a woman 
at all. But it is as the valiant champion of her sex that her name 
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will live, and a certain pathos is added to her memory by the fact 
that all through the long months of agony entailed by the most 
painful of all mortal maladies she maintained unruffled her cheery 
courage, working with voice and with pen up to the last days of 
life. Perhaps I may be allowed to add that after Mrs. Besant and 
Frances Willard no woman speaker save Maria Deraismes has ever 
seemed to me to possess real oratorical power, judged, that is to say, 
by the same criterion by which we judge men. She could boast a 
spark at least of that electrical gift essential to a leader, and in this 
respect her mantle has not fallen on any other shoulders. Hence, in 
spite of the adhesion of a number of clever and earnest women, 
Madame Schmahl, Madame Clémence Royer, Madame Potonié 
Pierre, Madame Martin, and many more, all ardent propagandists, 
the feminist movement to-day is without any recognised leader, and 
is split up into innumerable groups and factions, without cohesion, 
without unity of action, and often even without friendly feeling one 
towards another. 

An influence that must not be lost sight of in estimating the 
progress of the feminist cause is that of the Slav woman, to whom 
Jules Bois devotes some charming pages in his Hve Nourelle. For 
the last half-century Paris has been the Mecca of many Russian and 
Polish women, some Nihilists, some political refugees, but many 
others young girls inspired solely by an eager pathetic longing for an 
independent life and untrammelled opportunities of self-culture. These 
unattached girl-students form quite a numerous colony round the 
Latin Quarter, living for the most part in humble poverty, studying 
medicine, music, law, literature, and eking out their slender resources 
from home, if haply such are forthcoming, by teaching and writing 
and by practising a generous charity towards one another. The 
woman of the Slav races, poetic and yet practical, emotional yet self- 
restrained, devoured by a veritable passion for learning and yet 
strangely gifted with feminine charm, is, in many respects, in advance 
of her Latin sister, upon whom the example of her industry and her 
enthusiasm has not been without effect. One of the foremost leaders 
of the feminist cause to-day is a Polish lady endowed with many of 
the proverbial gifts of her race. Madame Marya Chéliga has lived so 
many years in the French capital, that she might well pass for a 
Parisian, were it not that her idealistic temperament points to a Slav 
origin. As a journalist and novelist, both in her own and her adopted 
language, her pen has not ceased to plead in favour of her sex, but it 
was not until last year, when her play, LZ’ Orniére, was acted at the 
Théatre Libre, that she attained a notable success. L’ Ornieve, painful 
and outspoken as it is, is simply a plea for greater morality in mar- 
riage. A young wife, Eliane, stung to the quick by the repeated 
infidelities of the husband upon whom her parents have bestowed her 
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and her dot, falls in love with another man. She revolts against a 
life of deception, and she revolts equally against her husband’s 
vagrant affections at such times as he is pleased to return to the con- 
jugal roof, and undeterred by worldly friends who laugh at her 
scruples, she confesses the truth. Her husband, strong in the sanction 
given him by the French Code, shoots her dead. Standing by his 
wife’s corpse he is seized with sudden qualms, and asks his friend if he 
is certain of an acquittal. ‘Oh, yes,” is the re-assuring reply, “ it 
happens every day—crime passione! !”’ Similar sordid dramas figure, 
in truth, almost week by week in the French law courts, and the 
sympathies of a French jury are always with the husband, whatever 
provocation he may have given. It is, as I have said, a moral rather 
than a political reform that French women are trying to bring about, 
and Madame Chéliga’s drama has had the effect of focussing attention 
on the necessity of amending certain articles of the Code if the 
conventional French “ mariage de convenance”’ is to be placed on a 
more moral basis. 

However valiantly women may have fought for their rights 
ever since the establishment of the Republic the.party may be said to 
have been in active existence —it is quite certain that they would have 
made but little progress without the help of their male confréres. 
Their greatest victory has been the winning over of so many allies 
from the ranks of the writers and journalists of Paris. Some years 
ago they enjoyed the signal triumph of converting no less an antago- 
nist than Alexandre Dumas fi/s himself. Nothing is more obvious 
than that all Dumas’ earlier plays, from the Dame aux Canelias to the 
Fremine de Claude, ave, on the moral side, absolutely “ anti-féministes”’ 
in aim and tone; and L’Homme-Femme, the cynical brochure on the 
“eternal feminine,” in which Dumas develops the “ Tue-la!” theory 
with which his name will always remain identified, is simply a defence 
of the attitude that he had maintained as a playwright for over 
twenty years. The Homme-Femme brought him into direct conflict 
with Maria Deraismes, and drew forth one of the ablest of her 
pamphlets which we may assume to have been not without effect. 
Certainly Dumas had very considerably altered his views when (in 
1880) he wrote Les Femies qui tuent et les Femmes qui votent. To the 
surprise of all he declared himself a convinced believer in woman’s 
right to political recognition; and in reference to a vitriol-throwing 
case, Which was just then agitating all Paris, he suggested that if 
woman had a share in making the laws of her country, there would be 
less danger of her taking justice violently into her own hands. He 
declared, too, his profound conviction—and on such a point Dumas 
surely may be taken as an authority—that the condition of social 
morality in modern France was all to the advantage of man and to 
the detriment of woman, and he urged on the latter to band them- 
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selves together to fight, not against the written law, but against the 
unwritten “meeurs.” Curiously enough, the very last letter on 
matters of public interest penned by Dumas before his death, was one 
addressed to Madame Chéliga, in which he reiterated once again his 
belief in the social equality of the sexes, a letter which rendered no 
little service to the feminist eause. 

(Quite recently there has been a remarkable outburst of activity in 
the feminist camp, and feminism in Paris to-day is almost in danger 
of developing into a fashionable craze. Has not a duchess given her 
august patronage to the cause? And is not Ibsen, with doctrines 
subversive of all conventionality, studied in every boudoir? The 
crowds that assisted at the Women’s International Congress in April 
of last year, the successful Conferences at the Bodiniére, the course of 
serious lectures on the movement given at the Collége de France last 
winter by M. Flach, are all outward signs of an expanding vitality. 
Week by week new recruits are added to the little group of literary 
and political workers, known by the somewhat quaint designation of 
“hommes féministes,” a group which is gradually attaining to most 
respectable proportions. Armand Sylvestre, Rodenbach and Jean 
Aicard among poets, Paul Hervieu and Rosnoy among novelists, Dr. 
Manouvrier, the well-known professor of anthropology, the Abbé 
Charbonnel, an ecclesiastic of somewhat advanced views, Jacques Lour- 
bet, author of a learned work on La Femme devant la Science, Georges 
Montorgueil and Leopold Lacour, journalists, have all made public 
profession of their faith in the “new woman.” It is true certain 
writers seem to regard feminism only as an excuse for discussing 
once again from a new point of view, and with a painful lack of 
reticence, the eternal question of sex, and the relations between man 
and woman. Eve and Cleopatra, Messalina and Circe, re-appear time 
after time, in order to point out a moral unfavourable, not to them- 
selves, but to their male victims. Thus Monsieur Lacour devotes 
almost the whole of his stout volume on Jntegral Humanism to a 
study of woman’s nature, both in its physiological and its psycholo- 
gical aspects, in relation to that of man. Of her independent posi- 
tion as a thinker and a worker, without reference to the male sex, we 
hear not a word, It is comforting at least to find one elementary 
truth underlying the many pages of that somewhat futile argument 
with which his book is loaded: the new-born conviction that by the 
political and intellectual subjection of one-half of the human race to 
the other, the whole of humanity has been impoverished. And, as 
its complement, the realisation that to place unnatural barriers in the 
way of the normal development of any individual endowed with 
rational thinking powers, is to inflict an irreparable loss on the whole 
body politic. The argument is familiar enough on this side of the 
Channel, but to French ears it still possesses all the charm of novelty, 
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and requires constant reiteration. It is this truth which M. La- 
cour has tried to frame in the expression “ integral humanism,” a 
term which, at first sight, is somewhat mystifying. 

Of all recent converts, however, to the cause of woman’s emanci- 
pation, none has succeeded in treating the subject with so much in- 
sight into feminine character, or such.genuine faith in her latent 
capacities for good, as Jules Bois, hitherto best known as a writer of 
mystical verse and as a much-appreciated conférencicr at the Bodi- 
niére. To-day, thanks to his recent volume L’Eve Nouvelle, he 
stands accepted as the prewr chevalier of the feminist cause. In a 
transitional stage, smarting apparently under the disillusionment of 
youthful ideals, the poet a few years ago wrote many unkind things 
of “ L’éternelle Poupée.” His Eve Nourelle, published last autumn, 
is a passionate plea in favour of “la femme consciente,” and may be 
taken as representing his more mature judgment on the problems of 
life; and if I write of the volume at some length, it is because his 
conception of the whole feminist movement, and of the ideals which 
have inspired it, seems to me at once the most true and the most cha- 
racteristically French that has yet appeared. The English reader 
may find in it much that he will disagree with, much even that he 
may resent, but the book remains, nevertheless, a faithful and sym- 
pathetic presentment of the woman problem, as it appeals to an ever- 
increasing number of men and women across the Channel. M. Bois 
has succeeded in treating his subject with considerable originality ; 
his pages display not a little research, and the time-honoured argu- 
ments are produced from a point of view unfamiliar, at least on this 
side of the Channel. We wonder, as we read, what John Stuart Mill 
would have thought of this latest contribution to a controversy which 
he, more than any man, initiated. M. Bois does not profess to deal in 
stern logic, and he touches very briefly on practical economic considera- 
tions; he appeals rather to the mystical idealistic view of the sub- 
ject, and in a series of short and somewhat disjointed essays, he 
traces the influence of women on life and civilisation from the most 
remote pre-historic days. In the ancient legends of the world’s my- 
thologies he discerns the early ascendancy and the civilising powers 
of woman. For him Vesta discovers the fire, Diana invents the bow, 
and the whole cycle of Cybele-Demeter-Isis legends testifies to 
man’s early recognition of the superior nature of those whom he 
acclaimed as the mothers of the gods. He points out that in none 
of the ancient faiths of the world has ordinary man ever been deemed 
worthy to have any share in the bringing forth of gods and redeemers. 
Coming to the more practical problems of our own day, M. Bois 
denounces, not without cause, the “mariage de convenance,” and at 
the same time combats vigorously every form of “free love,” and 
any general loosening of moral restrictions between the sexes. He 
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pleads for true unions of heart and soul and intellect, but we cannot 
agree with him when he seems to imagine that, in a society regene- 
rated by the feminist spirit, the necessity for legal sanctions will dis- 
appear. He pours forth all the vials of his wrath upon the frivolous 
dolls of Paris society, regarding them as the worst enemies of their 
sex; he denounces the two accepted types of the French jeune fille, 
the ingénue and the ange, and urges the adoption of English and 
American methods of education in exchange for those still universally 
in force among the Latin races. 

Taken asa whole, Jules Bois’ demands are singularly moderate, 
and, for a would-be social reformer, he has an unusual capacity for 
seeing all round his subject. Making allowances for picturesqueness 
of presentation and for a certain effusiveness of style, M. Bois really 
pleads for nothing further than the evolution of a woman with a 
conscience, who shall marry the man of her choice of her own free 
will, and who shall be sufficiently educated to be an intellectual com- 
panion to her husband when married, or to earn her own livelihood 
in a dignified independence, should she elect to remain single. It is 
an ideal which, in England and America, we have gone a considerable 
way towards realising, but which, for the vast majority of the women 
of the Latin races, is still beyond the possibility of attainment. M. 
Bois realises completely that neither Atheism nor Positivism can ever 
be the religion of enfranchised womanhood, and with most people he 
deplores the wave of free-thought which is at present sweeping over 
the ranks of the advanced women of France, and which has un- 
doubtedly done much to retard their progress. He describes them 
happily as still passing through their Encyclopedic stage, their 
eighteenth century. It is evident that he is familiar with English 
thought in many branches, but he writes under a total misapprehen- 
sion concerning the due proportion of events when he attributes any 
share in the independent position of English women at the present day 
to the curious literary development which produced the JZeaven/y 
Twins, the Yellow Aster and their little group of imitators, and he 
has failed to realise that the morbid sensationalism which lay at the 
root of the agitation is already a thing of the past among us, and 
never had any real hold over the nation. He shows his admiration 
for everything British with greater discrimination when he waxes. 
eloquent over the writings of Olive Schreiner; indeed, it would 
appear that The Story of an African Farm is accepted by the. 
‘“‘hommes-féministes ” school with all the veneration due to a new 
Gospel. 

Hitherto the practical influence of the feminist movement on the 
general trend of French thought and custom has probably been very 
slight, outside the limits of Parisian literary circles. Not the least 
of the advantages that Jules Bois’ book has gained for the cause, is 
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that of introducing the subject into many circles into which it had 
not as yet penetrated. For a woman to be in the slightest degree 
advanced, or unconventional, or eccentric, is exceedingly ma/ ru in 
all fashionable and orthodox circles in France, and those women of 
good birth who have successfully arrived at an independent position 
have probably only done so at great personal cost. Marriage and the 
convent are still the only alternatives before the vast majority of 
French girls. The jeune fille of the upper classes is as carefully 
guarded as of old, and when she happens to be staying with her 
parents at an hotel, is not allowed to pass up and down the stairs 
without a chaperone. And yet we may say with Galileo, “ FE pur si 
muove!” Some advance there certainly is, and feminism may justi- 
fiably claim a share in the credit, although Anglomania and the 
bicycling craze have probably quite as much to do with it as more 
serious considerations. Even the Church has come to realise that 
something more is due to woman’s intellect than the average convent 
education, and one of the last acts of that enlightened prelate, Mgr. 
d’Hubet, was the organization of historical and scientific courses of 
lectures for women at the Catholic Institute. Another sign of the 
times was the formation, about a year ago, of a little body of Catholic 
workers in the cause, calling themselves “ fém/inistes Chréticnnes.” 
Something, too, is certainly due to the large number of able women 
who, without identifying themselves directly with the feminist propa- 
ganda, have yet done much by their practical successes in all the 
paths of life that are open to them to break down the old barriers 
of prejudice and misconception. In art, in literature, in journalism, 
French women are making a name for themselves to-day, while others, 
like Madame Bogelot and Mademoiselle de Grandpré, have developed 
in the wider sphere of national philanthropy those admirable admini- 
strative qualities which hitherto have been restricted to the narrow 
limits of the home. It is to England that French women look for 
guidance in all practical matters concerning the evolution of their 
emancipation ; and for the English girl who is supposed to regulate 
her own life and possess a latch-key without abusing the privilege, 
they entertain a touching admiration, often, I am afraid, unwarranted 
by the facts. There has been a tendency among intelligent English 
women both to look down upon French women as hopelessly retro- 
grade, and at the same time to pour ridicule on their tentative efforts 
at reform. For myself, I am convinced from personal observation 
that if the women of France have much to learn in all concerning 
the relations of the sexes, the men have still a great deal more to 
learn ; and that this new feminist movement, even though its methods 
may not always be our methods, contains within it the germs of a 
much-needed social regeneration. 

Virorxta M. Crawrorp. 
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Wuarever may be the result to Greece of her brave intervention on 
behalf of the Cretans, surely no unprejudiced mind will deny that 
she has done a signal service to the cause of humanity and freedom. 
If the Cretans, after their heroic struggles, sometimes successful, to 
break the yoke of the foul tyranny under which they have groaned 
for two centuries, are to be at last set free, it is entirely to Greece 
that their gratitude is due. The official evidence on that point is 
conclusive. And even more important is the practical illustration 
which Greece has thus given of the only successful method of extort- 
ing any effective reforms from the Sultan. For nearly three years 
the six Great Powers of Europe, commanding between them almost 
as many soldiers under arms as the Sultan owns Musulman subjects, 
have looked quietly on while that potentate, who rules by their 
sufferance, has been butchering in cold blood one hundred thousand 
of his Christian subjects for the sole crime of being Christians, and 
another hundred thousand, driven from their ruined homes, have 
perished from exposure to cold, and famine, and disease begotten of 
destitution. Surely history records nothing more awful or hideous 
than the policy which the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
laid down for the Concert of Europe fourteen months ago—a 
policy which, it must be sadly owned, the Concert has faithfully 
carried out. Count Goluchowski made no attempt to extenuate the 
tale of horror. He frankly admitted the extent and frightful 
character of the massacres and the complicity of the Sultan. “The 
description,” he allowed, “is doubtless true enough and very im- 
pressive.” But “nothing could be done but wait and see if the 
Sultan will,’ some day or other, “carry out his promises and re- 
store order. Every kind of admonition had been given to him, and 
his Excellency did not see what more could be said to him than 
had already been repeatedly urged.” And so the horrors must be 
allowed to go on unchecked, massacre succeeding massacre ; “ while the 
rigours of winter, bringing famine, want of shelter and warmth—in 
fact, destitution in its most appalling shape—might be calculated to 
destroy many more before the return of spring ”—a forecast more than 
verified by the event. The Count is fully alive to the impression 
likely to be made outside the charmed circle of diplomacy by the 
epicurean equanimity with which he contemplates from the Olympian 
height of his profession the frightful tragedy which he would not lift 
so much as a little finger to arrest. I must quote his own words, else 
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my readers will naturally imagine that I am trying to mislead them 
by means of monstrous exaggeration :— 


‘In presence of this heart-rending prospect, it is intelligible that numbers of 
humane people are revolted at the idea that Europe is powerless, and, regardless 
of consequences, would wish that action should be taken by some, or even by one, 
of the Powers, to put a stop to the extermination of the miserable Armenians. 
3ut practical statesmen are bound to consider the situation from another stand- 
point,”’ t 

When the Austrian Minister laid down this terrible doctrine the 
number of Armenians in Turkey amounted, according to M. 
Hanotaux, to three millions, and this multitude of innocent human 
beings, men, women, and children, the minister of a sovereign who 
claims the title of “Apostolic” advises the Concert of Europe to abandon 
to their fate—that is, to “extermination” aggravated by every 
ingenuity of torture which can add bitterness to death. And the 
Great Powers of Christian Europe received the advice without rebuke, 
without a protest, without a word of disapproval; nay, more: they 
have acted upon it. They have done absolutely nothing to stop the 
Sultan’s sanguinary policy except by offering him repeated doses of 
“every kind of admonition,” which Count Goluchowski himself pro- 
nounced entirely useless. It seems incredible ; yet there the policy is, 
laid down in black and white in the Blue Book, and acquiesced in by 
the Powers, 

I have no doubt that Count Goluchowski is in the ordinary affairs 
of life as humane as other men, nor do I question the humanity of 
the other members of the Concert who have adopted his policy. 
But how shall we explain their apparent callousness? They have, 
in fact, allowed their imagination to be dominated, and their reason 
to be paralysed, by the unsubstantial spectre of a great European war 
as the inevitable result of any serious attempt to coerce the Sultan. 
Now let us for a moment look this spectre in the face. No one can 
have a greater horror of war than I have, for I have seen some of its 
horrors with my own eyes. A war without absolute necessity I 
regard as murder on a huge scale. But if I am forced to the choice, 
I prefer a great war to the piteous slaughter of a nation like cattle 
in the shambles, with Christendom in arms looking calmly on and not 
lifting a finger to stop the carnage. There are cases where “ war its 
thousands slays, peace its ten thousands,” and the peace which the 
Concert boasts of having preserved is of that kind. It is a greater 
evil to humanity and civilisation that two hundred thousand helpless 
innocent beings should be butchered in cold blood without a hand 
stretched out to save them, than that an equal number should fall on 
a field of battle fighting bravely for a cause which they believed 
to be just. Horrible as war is in some of its aspects, it sometimes 
clears the air like a tempest, ridding it of the poisonous miasma 


(1) Turkey, No. 2 (1896), pp. 210, 252, 253, 290. 
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which is apt to be engendered by the moral stagnation of a long and 
prosperous peace. I doubt whether more real injury has not been done 
to Europe, and to the progress of mankind, by the moral paralysis of 
the Great Powers during the last three years than would have been done 
by war. And let us remember that this dread of war—at least by the 
(iovernments of the three Emperors—is not caused chiefly, if at all, by 
any considerations of humanity, but by sordid greed. There, too, Count 
(roluchowski is admirably frank. Intervention “to put a stop to the 
extermination of the miserable Armenians,” he says, “‘ must inevitably 
result in the further disaggregation of the Ottoman Empire,” over 
whose moribund carcase the eagles of the autocrats are hovering with 
hungry and jealous eyes. There is, therefore, nothing noble in all 
this aversion to war. It is all mean, contemptible, and demoralising. 
It is not peace for its own sake that the dominant members of the 
Concert seek, but leisure to mature their plans for the distribution of 
the Sick Man’s spoils without the cost and risks of a premature 
scramble; and it does not trouble them that during that dreary 
interval they have turned the keys of hell on the Sultan’s unfortunate 
subjects. What they have strangely failed to see all through this 
controversy is that they have persistently disregarded the only con- 
dition on which the territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire can 
be prolonged, and have been practising such methods of diplomacy as 
are best calculated to precipitate the catastrophe which they dread. 
The Austrian and Russian Governments agreed last August that it 
was possible to maintain the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire for an indefinite number of years, and they mutually pledged 
themselves to use their best endeavours to maintain it. Austria, of 
course, carried Germany, and Russia France. Now there is one 
condition, and ‘only one, on which the policy of maintaining the 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire is either defensible or 
possible, and that is the insistence on such reforms as shall make life 
tolerable for the Sultan’s subject populations. But such reforms can 
never be carried out in Turkey without the application of external 
coercion. This Germany, Russia, Austria, and France have strenu- 
ously opposed on the ground urged by Count Goluchowski, namely, 
that coercion “must inevitably result in the further disaggregation 
of the Ottoman Empire,” with the probable contingency of a Euro- 
pean war. 

Such is the spectre which unnerved the Powers all through the 
appalling massacres in Armenia, and terrified them into “ whispering 
humbleness,” even when the Sultan drenched the streets of Constanti- 
nople before the eyes of their ambassadors with the innocent blood of 
six thousand Christians. They stared helplessly, with bated breath, 
like travellers in an Alpine pass, for fear a loud whisper might bring 
down the dreaded avalanche. Greece has pluckily gone up to the 
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spectre and proved it to be a hollow imposture. While the fleets of 
the Powers watched idly the desolating warfare that was going on 
in Crete, the king of Greece landed troops, no one forbidding him ; 
and then, after some hesitation, the Great Powers plucked up courage 
to follow his example ; and in order to prevent the annexation of the 
island to the Hellenic Kingdom they have resolved to endow it with 
autonomy, whether the Sultan likes it or not. Yet the avalanche 
has not fallen. The predicted renewal of massacres has not come to 
pass. The Sultan, far from continuing to lord it as a master over 
the Powers, has become their humble servant; and if war there is to 
be, it will not come from the action of Greece, but from the meddling 
and muddling of the Powers. Last summer they proposed to 
blockade the Cretan insurgents, fighting for life and liberty, while 
the sea was to be kept open for the Sultan to land his hordes of 
ravagers from Armenia to repeat their exploits in Crete. Lord Salis- 
bury defeated that nefarious plot, and if he had his own way Crete 
would now be united with Greece, which is the only true and stable 
policy, as King Leopold explained in the letter in which he declined 
the throne of Greece, because it was impossible, in his opinion, to 
govern Greece without Crete. One sentence from that letter is worth 





quoting here : 


“The exclusion of Crete cripples the Grecian State physically and morally ; it 
impoverishes and weakens her ; it will expose her to constant danger, and will 
create innumerable ditliculties for the head of her Government.” 


The prevision of Leopold has been more than justified by experi- 
ence, and the stupidity of the Powers, who founded the kingdom 
of Greece on so unstable a basis, has been justly stigmatised by 
Finlay in his classical work. Referring to the curtailed frontier 
which Canning’s successors insisted on substituting for his statesman- 
like policy, Finlay says :— 


* Nominal independence was conceded, but it was to be purchased by the loss 
of a considerable territory, inhabited by a warlike population, whose constancy 
and courage had contributed much to deliver Greece from the Turkish yoke. A 
considerable number of the troops who had been constantly in arms against the 
Sultan was subjected to his Government, and a frontier which offered no security 
either to Turkey or Greece was traced. . . . . Diplomatic ignorance could hardly 
have traced a more unsuitable line of demarcation. That part of the country in 
which Greek is the language of the people was annexed to Turkey, and that part 
in which the agricultural population speaks the Albanian language was attached 
to Greece.” ! 





Well might Prince Leopold write to the British Government, after 
they had torn away Crete from Greece, tliat “he could imagine no 
effectual mode of pacifying Greece without including Candia in the 


(1) History of Greece, vol. vii. p. 54. 
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new State.” Various opportunities have occurred since then for 
repairing that fatal blunder, but they have all been thrown away, 
and Greece has thus been doomed by the blundering diplomacy of 
Europe to a condition of financial embarrassment and political unrest. 
Not only was the territory given to the new monarchy insufficient to 
support it, but Crete has been a constant drain on its resources. The 
Cretans are a brave people, and their insular position and contiguity 
to free Greece enable them to procure arms and rise in self-defence 
whenever Turkish oppression becomes intolerable. The island is 
thus always in veiled or open insurrection, and crowds of destitute 
refugees from time to time escape to Greece. On the advice of 
the British Consul, thousands of destitute Cretans have, by the 
intervention of the Powers, been in this way thrown upon the hospi- 
tality of Greece during the past year. The maintenance of these is 
not only a serious financial burden on Greece; their presence, in 
addition, is a chronic element of political disturbance. Yet the 
Powers, instead of recognising their own responsibility in the matter, 
are accustomed to deliver solemn lectures to Greece for encouraging 
Cretan agitation; the fact being that the most active agitators are 
the refugees who escape to Greece or are deported thither by the 
Powers themselves. 

The last Blue Book on Crete proves two things to demonstration : 
first, that all the recent, like all previous, troubles in Crete are due 
entirely to the Sultan’s duplicity, bad faith, and instigation. It is 
the old stale story. When Turkish misrule drives the Cretans to 
insurrection, the Powers persuade the Sultan, after much difficulty 
and delay, to grant a new scheme of reforms, and thus induce the 
(retans to trust once more to the promises of their perjured oppressor. 
Kither those promises are never kept at all, or they are broken after a 
decent interval of make-believe performance. And so the cruel comedy 
goes on year after year. The last Cretan Blue Book is replete with 
passages like the following, in the despatches from the British Consul. 
After describing the state of anarchy in the island just a year ago, he 
writes :— 

“All those details are certainly known at Constantinople, but nothing is done 
to find a remedy fora state of things which, before long, must fatally lead to a 
general outbreak and disorder which may exceed even those of the year 1889. By 
its utter inaction, the Sublime Porte rather seems to court such a result. The 
Musulmans telegraphed to the Sultan himself complaining of the situation, but 
no heed seems to have been taken of the request.’’ ! 

Let the reader mark the words in italics, for they were prophetic. 
Encouraged by the condonation of his massacres in Armenia, the 
Sultan hoped by similar tacties to prevent the execution of any 
reforms extorted from him for Crete. It would be easy, did space 


(1) P. 59. 
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permit, to substantiate this assertion by detailed proof out of the Blue 
Book; but it will suffice to quote the authority of a witness by no 
means friendly to the Hellenic Government. The following extract 
is from a despatch from the British Ambassador at Vienna to Lord 
Salisbury :— 


“* Moderation has been counselled by Count Goluchowski through the Austro- 
Hungarian Representatives both at Athens and at Constantinople. His Excellency, 
however, fears that events have gone to such lengths that an irresistible popular 
current may carry away the King of Greece and his Government. In his opinion 
the blame for the present situation lies entirely with the Turks themselves, and it 
will be impossible for Greece to stand aloof if acts of savagery take place in the 
island. Under such circumstances, she would probably have much European 
sympathy on her part.””! 


That remarkable testimony to the intolerable position in which 
Greece was placed by the machinations of the Sultan and the apathy 
of the Powers was given on May 27 of last year, and on the follow- 
ing day Mr. Herbert wrote to warn Lord Salisbury that “ the Turkish 
(rovernment are determined to quell the insurrection in Crete by force, 
with their customary severity. I think, therefore, in view of this 
probability and the Zeitoun experience, that we should be very careful 
how we allow our Consul! to give any guarantee as to conditions 
being carried out by the Sublime Porte.””. The Ambassadors of the 
Powers at Constantinople accordingly ordered their Consuls ‘in Crete 
“not to give any guarantee” to the insurgents that the Sultan 
would not deal treacherously with them.? The British Minister in 
Athens testifies that the Greek Government “is not giving and is not 
likely to give any encouragement” to agitation among the Cretans.® 
Subsequently, no doubt, some agitation for the annexation of Crete 
to Greece did spring up in Athens. But who started it? Indirectly, 
the foreign Consuls in Crete. Speaking of the insurgent leaders in 
Crete, Sir A. Biliotti writes :— 


“They may finally, perhaps, yield to the repeated advice given to them by 
myself and my colleagues to cross over to Greece.”’ 4 


That is to say, the Powers encourage nearly 30,000 Cretan 
refugees, thousands of whom they actually carry, to betake them- 
selves to Greece, some of them bearing the stigmata of Turkish bar- 
barity ; and not content with this, they persuade the leaders of the 
insurgents also “ to cross over to Greece ;”’ and then poor Cireece is 
gravely lectured for getting up a Cretan agitation! But so far was 
the Hellenic Government from countenancing agitation, that the 
insurgents, despairing of any help from Greece, sent the British 
Consul “the draft of a petition requesting an English occupation and 
protectorate in Crete.” The conduct of the Continental Powers, in- 


(1) P. 86. (2) P. 89. (3) P. 29. (4) P. 38, 
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deed, almost looks as if they wished to provoke Greece into some 
action on behalf of Crete. The Grosvenor House Committee, for 
example, sent money through the Foreign Office for the relief of 
the destitute Cretans. But the German Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople persuaded the British Ambassador’s colleagues to “oppose the 
distribution of relief by the British Consul.” A fortnight later the 
British Consul reported, that “ the Hellenic Government continue to 
give daily rations to the Cretan refugees,’ who, in the town of Re- 
thymo alone, numbered 15,000 persons." 

All this time the Hellenic Government was making urgent appeals 
to the Powers to insist on the Sultan’s fulfilling his engagements to 
carry out remedial measures in Crete; but its appeals were all in 
vain. The British Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople telegraphed 
to Lord Salisbury : 

“At a meeting of the Six Representatives held yesterday with 
regard to Crete, it was decided that no further initiative could be taken 
by us here, and that beyond continuing to give good advice to the 
Turkish Government, we could do nothing for the present.’” 

In short, it was not till after the Powers had virtually admitted 
their inability to pacify Crete that the Greek Government, entirely 
through the Sultan’s fault, as Count Goluchowski declared, was forced, 
as Count Goluchowski foresaw, to intervene. The Powers refused 
collectively and individually to guarantee the execution of the Sultan’s 
promised reforms. They refused to listen to a petition from Crete 
asking for autonomy on the model of Samos. They would have nothing 
to do with any suggestion that the Powers, or one of them, should 
occupy the island and restore order. And to crown all, they forbade 
the Sultan to send any more troops to the island, thus practically 
abolishing his sovereignty. It was when the Powers had thus reduced 
the island to the condition of a political derelict, their fleets watching 
passively while Musulmans and Christians were slaughtering each 
other, that the Greek Government landed troops with the tacit sanction 
of the Powers, and proclaimed the annexation of the island in the 
name of King George. For a whole week the Hellenic Government | 
was allowed to go on landing troops and supplies. Then the three { 
Emperors intervened and dragooned the Concert into the adoption of 
a policy which is exceedingly likely to bring on that war, the shadow 
of which has made cowards of them all during the last three years. 

And all this risk they are running in vindication of a miserable 
punctilio. The autocrats bitterly resent the exposure which Greece 
has made of their wretched poltroonery or duplicity. They have been 
pretending that any attempt to coerce the Sultan would inevitably bring 
on a great European war. Greece has compelled them to make a 
beginning of coercing the Sultan, and there is not the least danger of 
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war unless the Powers cause it by their ill-advised and wholly unjusti- 
fiable aggression on Greece. What has Greece done to deserve such 
treatment ? Greece has repeatedly warned them that circumstances 
would force her to intervene unless they coerced the Sultan to carry 
out the reforms which they had extorted from him on paper. Count 
Goluchowski assured his colleagues in the Concert in the end of last 
May, that Greek intervention was quite inevitable “ if acts of savagerv ” 
should continue to take place. But the Concert disregarded every 
warning till the island was madesa pandemonium and Greece was 
obliged to intervene, as Count Goluchowski had forewarned them. 
Their wise policy would then have been to give Greece a mandate to 
pacify the island, and leave the question of autonomy or annexation to 
the decision of the Cretans. There is little doubt that they would 
have preferred annexation, and the Musulmans even more than thie 
Christians. Autonomy is doomed to failure. The Musulmans dread 
it even more than the Protestants of Ulster dread Home Rule. 
Between them and the Christians there is a bitter feud of two 
centuries, and under an autonomous régime, in which the Christians 
would be in the proportion of four to one, the Musulmans would be 
likely to receive scant justice. This they dread, and would conse- 
quently all vote for annexation to Greece in preference to autonomy 
as the alternative to Turkish rule. And they have the happy experience 
and earnest advice of the Musulmans in Greece to encourage them to 
seek for annexation. At all events, no harm would have come of 
leaving the decision to the islanders themselves, who have certainly 
the best right to dispose of their own future. The policy of giving 
Greece a mandate and the Cretans a p/ébiscite would have settled the 
whole matter peacefully without any violation of that diplomatic 
fiction, “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” If the Cretans 
desired autonomy, they might have it under a Prince of their own 
choice. If they desired annexation to Greece, the nominal Suzerainty 
of the Sultan might still remain, as in Cyprus and Egypt. 

But the diplomatists tell us that if the annexation of Crete to 
Greece were allowed, the Balkan States and the Christians still under 
Turkish rule in Europe would be encouraged to demand compensation. 
There is no imaginable reason why the Dalkan States should think 
themselves aggrieved by the annexation of Crete to Greece, and as a 
matter of fact the Government of the most important of them has 
declared that it would view the annexation with pleasure. Greece has 
no competitor for the possession of Crete, and its annexation would, 
therefore, rouse no jealousies. And as to the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan in Europe, are their aspirations likely to be appeased by 
the shadowy difference between annexation and complete autonomy 
Will not the gift of autonomy excite them quite as much as annexa- 
tion would have done? Really the logic of diplomacy is inscrutable. 
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And the policy of utilising instead of flouting the intervention of 
Greece would have a most salutary effect on the Sultan. He would 
see in it the first apparition on the scene of that Providence with which 
Lord Salisbury has more than once threatened him, and he would 
be more disposed than he is likely to be now to accept the scheme 
of reforms for his whole Empire, which the Ambassadors have been 
elaborating so secretly. The extraordinary efforts made to spare his 
dignity and feelings, in contrast with the opposite treatment of the 
King of Greece, is certain to encourage him in his usual tactics of 
chicanery and passive resistance. ‘To guarantee, moreover, the inte- 
grity of his Empire, irrespective of his methods of administration, is 
surely as unwise as it is immoral. No one pressed that objection 
: with more convincing force than Russia before she turned her back 
on her generous traditions as protector of the Christians of the Kast. 
In an important document, which I have already quoted,’ Prince 
Gortchakoff says :— 


“For our part, while desiring its [Ottoman Empire’s] preservation, we had never 
concealed our repugnance whenever there had been any question of guaranteeing 
its integrity. This repugnance was founded, first, on the distance at which lay 
the countries forming part of this empire, beyond the reach of all material action 
on our part ; secondly, on the consequences which might result from the feeling 
of security which the Porte would find in such a guarantee. Sure to lose none of 
its possessions, Whatever might happen, it might give full play to the abuses of its 
administration. The representations of Europe would no longer have had any 
weight ; and cases might occur in which the Powers would feel called upon to 
intervene, as in Greece, to put an end to sanguinary struggles produced by the 
despair of exasperated populations.” 


This is unanswerable. Yet the Russian Government is now the 
foremost preacher of the doctrine which it was wont to condemn and 
refute. It really looks as if the reform of the Turkish Empire had 
ceased to be a part of Russian policy. Subject to the condition of auto- 
nomous administration, it might be useful to uphold the material 
fabric of the Turkish Empire for a time, to save the absorption of the 
subject populations against their will by neighbouring Powers, such, 
for example, as the forcible annexation of Salonica and part of Greek 
Macedonia by Austria. But to guarantee the territorial integrity of 
his dominions to the Sultan under all circumstances is simply to make 
him master of the situation, and ensure the defeat of any scheme of 
reforms presented to him. 

sut the die, I fear, is cast. The Concert, having failed for three 
years to do anything which history will record to its credit, has now 
placed us on the facile slope of Avernus, whence return is difficult 
and hazardous, and we may drift, as once before, into war through 
the very methods adopted to avoid it. Greece has shown that any 





(1) The Sultan and the Powers, p. 295. 
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member of the Concert taking decided action could have paralysed Y 
the action of the rest in a dangerous direction. It is easy to stand | 
still in line ; to move forward in line is a very different matter, and I 
shall not be surprised if the Concert should fail to agree on a common 
policy against Greece. The Concert has put Greece in the painful 
dilemma of choosing between war and revolution. If she is forced 
into war, the blockade of Greece would be equivalent to an alliance 
with Turkey against Greece, and I doubt whether any of the 
Western Powers will face the storm of unpopularity which such an 
alliance would cause. And how are the Powers to expel the Greek 
troops from Crete? ‘There is little doubt that the insurgents will 
act in union with the Greeks, and between them they can muster 
a force of some 50,000 brave men, used to guerilla warfare and inti- 
mately acquainted with the country. It cost the Turks 70,000 
men and many months to subdue the Cretan insurgents in 1867. 
The Powers have apparently embarked on a policy of which they did 
not master the difficulties; while, on the other hand, a slight con- 
cession to the dignity of Greece—such as the employment of the 
Greek troops to help in restoring order—would have settled the ques- 
tion. The fear of a Kuropean war is plainly a mere phantom of the 
imagination. Who is to make war?’ And upon whom’ Russia 
and Austria have agreed to use their best endeavours to maintain 
the territorial integrity of Turkey; but the seizure of a material 
guarantee, like Smyrna or Crete, for example, in order to force the 
Sultan to accept the necessary reforms—the only condition on which 
his empire can be prolonged—would, as the present occupation of 
Crete has shown, have brought him to reason and submission, and 
averted war. 

I refuse, however, to be a party to any attempt to make Lord 
Salisbury mainly responsible for the present imbroglio. He 
inherited the Concert, with its engagements, and the late leader of the 
Liberal party denounced, in the most solemn terms, any suggestion to 
deviate from the policy of the Concert. London papers which under- 
take to speak in the name of the official Liberal party have been 
adjuring Lord Salisbury for God’s sake to stick to the Concert, what- 
ever may happen. But to stick to the Concert means to regulate his 
policy, not by his own convictions, which are known to be sound 
on the Cretan question, but by the imperious will of his autocratic 
colleagues. If the policy that has been adopted should turn out to be 
a disastrous policy the Liberal party must share the responsibility of 
the consequences. The great meeting at Liverpool last September 
united both parties in a sound and safe policy, which was wrecked 
immediately after by a blast from the Liberal camp. No one advo- 
cates the dissolution of the Concert if it can be avoided; but for a 
single member of the Concert to stand out against an unwise policy 
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is not necessarily to break up the Concert; it is only to refuse to 
sanction a vicious policy ; and Lord Salisbury showed, last year, that 
his refusal to act defeated, without war or dissolution of the Concert, 
the proposal to blockade Crete. My criticism of the policy of the 
Concert therefore applies to the majority of itsmembers. I know that 
Italy was in favour of a more generous and statesmanlike policy in 
the affairs of Armenia, and probably also on the Cretan question. 
The Blue Books show that Lord Salisbury grasped at once the situa- 
tion in Armenia, and proposed the only rational policy, namely, 
European control on the spot, to be got by coercion of the Sultan. 
He is also said to have favoured the annexation of Crete to Greece, 
and is known to have advocated the retention of the Greek troops in 
Crete, under European control, to help in the pacification of the island. 
The proposal of autonomy also came from him—a solution which 
might have settled the question for the present if it had been offered. 
in time. But so long as Lord Salisbury acts with the Concert he is 
bound to abide by the decision of the majority. Hence the unfairness 
of some Liberal journals, which insist on his acting with the Concert, 
yet hold him responsible for eventual failure. His only weapon, when 
argument fails, is refusal to go further with the Concert. This the 
Liberal devotees of the Concert forbid, yet accuse Lord Salisbury 
proleptically of having “ broken faith with the public” if he fail in 
the end to carry his own scheme of autonomy. But a disputant has 
no right, in logic or equity, to take as much of an argument as he 
pleases; he must take it with all its consequences, or leave it alone. 

That the policy of blockading Greece will be intensely unpopular 
in this country can hardly be doubted. The reasons for this unpopu- 
larity may be summed up in a few words. The multitude are slow 
to make nice distinctions, and the blockade of Greece will wear to 
them the aspect of joining the Sultan against the Greeks. Now let 
it be remembered, (1) that the Anti-Turk feeling in this country 
was never so bitter and widespread as now; (2) that Greece appeals to 
classical associations which overlap the popular sympathy for Bulgaria 
and Armenia, and to the chivalry which admires courageous conduct ; 
(3) that the most popular lady in England outside the throne is sister 
of the King of Greece ; (4) that the best hated man among our work- 
ing classes is the supposed corypheus of the Concert’s policy towards 
Greece. These are factors which did not exist in previous agitations. 
London society and Parliamentary majorities are unsafe guides. The 
normal majority of the Tory Government in 1877-80 was 60. Its 
majorities against Mr. Gladstone on the Bulgarian question ranged 
from 90 to 134. The general election in 1880 told a different tale. 
“The best of prophets of the future is the past.” 

Matcorm Mar Corr. 
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Airnoven the world’s wheat production in the current cereal year is 
only about 287 million quarters, at least 16 million quarters less 
than it was in 1895-96, when the production was fully five million 
quarters below the year’s consumption, the average price of wheat in 
England was only 28s. 3d. a quarter in the first week of March. At 
the end of last November the average was 33s. 4d., and the subsequent 
fall of 5s. 1d. has taken place in the face of accumulating evidence of 
scarcity. At that time the destruction of more than half the crops of 
Argentina and Uruguay had not occurred; the fact that Australasia 
would need to import wheat instead of exporting it as usual was not 
known ; and there was no certainty, as there is now, that only two- 
thirds of the usual wheat area in India could be sown. Yet the price 
‘of wheat has been steadily falling, in spite of evidence reasonably 
‘ealeulated to raise it by more than its fall. 

This anomalous state of affairs has excited general astonishment, 
and trade journals which have regularly taken the “ bear” side in 
prognostications as to prices for years past, have pronounced it inex- 
plicable. It would be so but for one explanation, which these autho- 
rities will not accept. The only reason why the price of wheat has 
fallen, instead of rising, since last November, is that the trickery of 
the market wreckers has been successful in the face of heavy odds 
against it, as it has been under more favourable circumstances, as a 
rule, ever since the system of which it forms part became prevalent. 

Before explaining the method of market wrecking, and pointing 
out why it so commonly succeeds, it may be desirable to say some- 
thing in substantiation of my estimate of the world’s deficiency in 
wheat. At the beginning of the current cereal year, estimates were 
published by the Hungarian Minister of Agriculture, and several 
commercial authorities, making the crop of 1896 eighteen to twenty 
million bushels less than that of 1895, which had been proved by the 
great drain upon stocks which took place between the beginning and 
the end of the cereal year 1895-96 to have been much less than the 
year’s consumption. But, in the estimates published so early in the 
season, far too much was allowed for the harvests of Australasia, 
Argentina, and India, then some months distant. On the other hand, 
the final official estimate of the Russian crop is much larger than the 
early one. Official figures for other countries, so far as they are 
available, have also been adopted, excepting those of the United 
States, for which country the most commonly accepted commercial 
estimates are taken, because the statistics of distribution have proved 
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that the crops of recent years must have been greater than they were 
represented to be by the Department of Agriculture. In the cases of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and India, the figures for 1896-97 are estimates 
of my own, based on the most recent information. It is known that 
only about eighteen million acres were sown with wheat in India, and 
the allowance of one quarter (eight bushels) per acre is only a bushel 
less than last year’s average yield, and is as much as can be expected 
from crops sown much later than the proper time. Perhaps it may 
be desirable to explain that “the wheat crop of the world” means 
the crop of those parts of the world in which the production has more 
or less effect upon the markets of Europe and America. Details are 
given in the following table :— 


Tur Worwp’s Wneat Crop. 









1895-6. 1896-7. 
Quarters. Quarters. 
Austria-Hungary ‘ ‘ . 22,998,750 22,500,000 
Belgium. , , ‘ . 2,800,000 2 500,000 
Bulgaria and Roumelia . 5,750,000 6,000,000 
Denmark . : , : ‘ 551,000 500,000 
France : ; ; ; . 41,254,000 40,888,600 
Germany 12,860,000 13,000,000 
Greece : 750,000 750,000 
Holland ‘ 650,000 750,000 
Italy . . 14,265,270 16,720,000 . 
Portugal. 700,000 500,000 
Roumania 8,298,000 8,624,000 
Russia . 48,515,000 48,455,000 
Servia . 1,100,000 1,773,800 
Spain . ‘ : ; 12,500,000 10,000,000 
Sweden and Norway . 465,000 460,000 
Switzerland 600,000 600,000 
Turkey-in-Europe 4,500,000 5,000,000, 
United Kingdom 4,785,640 7,280,880 
Total Europe 182,842,760 186,302,280 
United States 62,500,000 56,250,000 
Canada 6,275,000 4,212,500 
Argentina . 5,570,000 3,600,000 
Chili . 1,750,000 1,500,000 
Uruguay 1,250,000 800,000 
Mexico 1,500,000 1,000,000 
India . , 25,666,000 18,000,000 
Turkey-in-Asia . 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Persia . 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Algeria 2,600,000 2,500,000 
Tunis . 750,000 750,000 
Egypt. 1,250,000 1,000,000 
Australasia . 2,986,000 2,850,000 
South Africa 500,000 600,000 
Total outside Europe . 120,097,000 100,562,500 
The World . 302,939,760 286,864,780 
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year, it is a low estimate to put it at 310 million quarters, or twenty- 
three million quarters more than the year’s production. Even if the 
Indian figures be omitted, on the questionable ground that India will 
have to make shift with what wheat she grows, importing inferior grain 
to meet her food demand, there remains a deficiency exceeding sixteen 
million quarters. But it is announced that both Russia and the 
United States are about to send some wheat to India, as charitable 
contributions, so that the deficiency in that country will affect EKuro- 
pean supplies to some extent, in addition to the loss of the usual 
exports from India to Europe, even if no wheat should be imported 
by Indian merchants or the Indian Government. Moreover, one 
authority, not addicted to a sanguine view of market prospects, puts 
the year’s consumption four million quarters higher than my reckon- 
ing, which I give as a minimum. Therefore, if the totals in my 
table are approximately accurate, the supply of wheat harvested 
from the end of June, 1896, to the corresponding period of 1897, 
is at least sixteen million quarters less than the consumption for 
the twelve months. 

How is this great deficiency to be met? What is called the 
world’s visible supply, as returned for the Ist of July, 1896, would 
not be sufficient to meet it, as the stocks held at that time, including 
flour, in the principal centres of accumulation and afloat, amounted to 
only a little over thirteen million quarters. The amount of the 
invisible supply, consisting of stocks held by farmers, and by merchants 
and millers, apart from the accumulations included in the visible 
supply, is never known with any approach to accuracy ; but, at the 
end of the American cereal year (June 30) it is supposed to be only 
a few million quarters greater than the visible supply. If this 
supposition be correct, the figures already given indicate that the 
stocks of wheat in the world will be nearly exhausted by the end of 
June—a result rarely, if ever, experienced. 

Now, under the old system of trading, the bare possibility of such 
a state of affairs, or of any near approach thereto, would have sent 
the price of wheat up to a high rate, because the bread supply of the 
several countries and the various parts thereof cannot be safely 
arranged without considerable reserve stocks of wheat. Yet in the 
face of a deficiency which is certainly not much less than it is repre- 
sented above, and which may be greater still, the price has steadily 
fallen, though, of course, with fluctuations, since the end of November. 
Moreover, at the time of writing, wheat for nominal delivery in June 
is being sold in New York at nine cents. a bushel, or three shillings a 
quarter, less than wheat on the spot. This is fictitious wheat—* paper 
wheat ” or “‘ wind wheat,” as it is called in the United States—which 
is sold without the slightest intention of delivering actual grain ; but 
the prices of this imaginary wheat regulate the rates at which the 
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real grain is sold now or for future delivery. In other words, the 
markets of the United States, which rule the markets of the whole 
world to a great extent, are being, as they have been for months 
past, wrecked for the advantage of a set of gamblers whose operations 
ure precisely like those of the bookmakers of the racecourse. 

For many years past what is known as the option or future 
system of trading in wheat, cotton, maize, and some other kinds of 
produce, has been rampant in all the great markets of the United 
States, in Liverpool, in the London Produce Exchange (though, 
happily, not on Mark Lane), and in the principal continental cities. 
There is no difference between an “ option” and a “ future.” The 
former term is used in America, while Liverpool men prefer the more 
specious term “ future.” In this article “ ovtion”’ will be the name 
used, and, to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, a definition of 
it appears to be desirable. An option, then, is a contract for the 
nominal delivery of fictitious produce in a specified month or other 
period at a fixed price. It may be used as a “hedge” against actual 
produce bought ; but whether it is so or not, the seller has no 
intention of delivering any produce, while nothing would surprise the 
buyer more than the tender of what he never dreamt of receiving. 
As a matter of fact, the vast majority of options are liquidated long 
before they come to maturity, and those that stand till their expira- 
tion are disposed of by the payment of price differences, with extremely 
few exceptions, as when buyers want to make a “ corner,” and force 
sellers to deliver produce to them. 

In the trade a “ forward sale,’ which is a contract for the future 
delivery of actual produce, is distinguished from an “ option,” which 
isa mere speculation in price differences. Essentially, an option is 
a bet upon the price of a certain commodity at a given date, or within 
a given period of the future. 

The operation of a wheat option may be illustrated by the following 
example of what takes place on the Liverpool Produce Exchange, 
where it would be styled a “ future” :—A. sells to B. to-day 10,000 
centals of American Red Winter wheat, at seller’s option for nominal 
delivery in July, at 6s. 4d. per cental. If the price falls a penny 
a cental to-morrow, B. has to pay A. 10,000 pence (settlement being 
daily at Liverpool) ; if it rises a penny on the next day, A. has to pay 
B. 10,000 pence; and so on till A. or B. “hedges,” and the contract 
is liquidated, or (very rarely) until it expires. The words “ seller’s 
option” (or, it may be, “ buyer’s option’’) mean that the party named 
can choose the particular day in the month specified in the contract 
for the final settlement, if the contrart matures, as it seldom does. 
The business is usually done through brokers, and by means of the 
clearing-house system, by which multitudes of transactions are 
balanced, greatly simplifying the business. Contracts which balance 
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each other are liquidated by the clearing-house authorities, without 
any individual intervention by the persons concerned. 

From beginning to end the transaction is simply one of price dif- 
ferences, and is precisely the same as a bet made by A. and accepted 
by B. in the following terms :—‘ I bet you ten thousand times the 
difference between 6s. 4d. a cental for American Red Winter wheat, 
and the daily price up to any day in July that I select, you to pay 
me every day’s fall, and I to pay you every day’s rise.” The seller 
pays when there is a rise, because the wheat would cost so much more 
to buy if he had to deliver it; and receives when there is a fall, 
because the wheat would cost so much less. If the seller gets 
frightened at the course the market is taking, he either buys back his 
option from its original buyer on the best terms he can make, paying 
the price difference, and thus liquidating the contract, or buys from 
someone else as a “hedge” or “cover”; or, if the buyer is afraid of 
a continuous fall in prices, he liquidates by selling back to the original 
seller at as good a price as the latter will give, paying the price dif- 
ference, or sells to someone else to cover his risk. 

This gambling system completely dominates the American and 
Liverpool markets, and, through them, rules the markets of the civi- 
lized world, in relation to the kinds of produce to which it applies. 
All the great American markets, and the only trading centres which. 
publish price quotations, are option markets; and, although only a 
small proportion of the wheat produced in the United States grades 
up to No. 2, the lowest quality represented by options in that country, 
the prices of all the inferior grades are ruled by the rates at which 
fictitious No. 1 and No. 2 wheats are sold. Spot wheat rises or 
falls with options, and thus gambling contracts govern it. 

So far, my statements relating to the option system are undisputed 
facts, except that upholders of the system prefer some euphemisms to 
the words “ gambling ” and “ betting.” Then, with respect to the 
extent of the system in the American wheat markets, I believe it will 
not be denied that the option sales in a year amount to at least ten 
times the total quantity of wheat grown in the United States, or 
about double the production of the world. 

When we come to the result of the system we get into the region of 
argument. The upholders of it contend that it has no one-sided 
effect upon the price of wheat; or, in other words, that it tends as 
much to raise as to depress prices. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
repeat in substance the reasons given in summary form against this 
conclusion in a paper read recently at a meeting of the London 
Farmers’ Club, with further replies to objections raised to each of my 
contentions. 

1. I contend that profuse offerings of fictitious wheat have a 
lowering effect upon market prices. To this it is objected that. 
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profuse purchases of fictitious wheat neutralize the effect of the 
profuse sales. This cannot be admitted, because it is a recognised 
fact that heavy offers of real produce reduce prices, although there 
are always buyers at some price ; and, as the prices of actual wheat are 
ruled by the quotations of options, the effect of enormous sales of 
options is similar to that of great sales of real wheat. I do not say 
that the selling of ten times the amount of the American crop on 
paper in a year has an equal effect in depressing prices to that which 
the sale of ten times the quantity of real wheat would have, because 
“wind ” wheat makes no flour, and fills no stomachs. My contention 
is that the effect is similar—not equal. 

2. The maintenance of the option system involves the active 
operation of men who are professional market-wreckers ; and even 
importers and other holders of wheat sell options as a “hedge” 
against their purchases, and commonly stand to gain more by a 
fall than by a rise in prices. In the old times everyone who 
had wheat to sell did his utmost to get the highest possible price for 
it; and the buyers, as soon as they had purchased, were interested in 
arise. Dut now wheat is constantly being offered at low prices with 
the object of depressing the markets, and thus enabling gamblers to 
obtain price differences upon the options ; while importers and other 
large holders, by their “ hedging,” join the ranks of the “ bears,’’ so 
that whatever influence their transactions have upon market rates is 
in the direction of depression. It is urged that, by means of their 
“hedging,” as an insurance against loss, merchants and millers who 
buy wheat early in the season can afford to pay more for it than they 
would be able to pay if they had to take the risk of a fall. This, 
however, is a fallacious argument; because the buyer of actual wheat 
knows at what price he can sell options as a “ hedge,” and is careful 
not to give a higher rate for what he buys than he can obtain for 
the fictitious wheat which he sells. For example, if a great miller 
or owner of an elevator in America buys a large quantity of wheat in 
August, with the intention of selling May options against it as a 
security against a fall in value, he regulates the price of his offer by 
the current price of May options. Speaking at the recent meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club, Mr. Pillman, late Chairman of the London 
Vlour Trade Association, thus described the method pursued by the 
owners of elevators in which wheat is stored in the United States :— 


“Suppose we are just starting on the new crop, and the ‘bear’ sellers are 
selling ahead, as they do in America, for the month of May. That is the specu- 
lative month. The speculation in that month, which takes place in August, 
just as the crop is beginning to move, is really the basis upon which the farmer 
has to sell his wheat, because the option market createsa monopoly. . . . Elevator 
men, I may say, are those who keep the elevators on the railroads in the North- 
West. They get their carrying charges on this wheat. Supposing the price of 
wheat in Chicago for May is 70 cents, and there are seven months from August to 
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May, the price that is given the farmer would be 70 cents, less 7 cents—that 
would be if they were liberal. Lut as they have got the farmers pretty much in 
their own hands, it would be nearer 60 cents instead of 63, in order that they 
might get a full carrying charge. I wish to point out that it is the speculator in 
the May option, selling wheat six or seven months in advance, who really fixes the 
price at which the farmer has to sell his wheat.” 


In this way the prices of the greater portion of the American wheat 
crop are regulated, almost before harvest is finished, by the betting 
odds upon the price of wheat in the following May. 

3. The most common of all delusions in reference to this question 
is the supposition that the “ bulls” have as powerful an influence 
upon market prices as the “ bears.” Tis is incorrect, for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, it iseasier to create panic than to produce 
inflation ; and, secondly, most of the men who rank as * bulls” are 
outsiders, who have no means of manipulating the markets, as the 
“bears,” or professional market wreckers have. In the United States, 
where alone the option system is to be seen at present in full maturity, 
most of the buyers of options, who rank as “ bulls,” are outside 
gamblers, including clerks and even maidservants. A single exten- 
sive operator on the * bear” side has more power to influence the 
market than a thousand of these petty gamesters, who put a small 
sum out of their savings into a wheat option, under a “ stop order,” 
which instructs their broker to speculate for them only to the amount 
of the “ margins” which they provide in the first instance. 

4. The fixing of low prices for distant months reduces the prices 
of spot wheat and near * futures,” and tends to stereotype the prices 
of distant months at low rates. It is by means of this trick that the 
market wreckers have succeeded in forcing prices down since last 
November, in the face of a statistical position stronger for a rise than 
any that has existed since 1891, when prices were much higher than 
they have been since. Ever since the end of November, May and 
July options in wheat have been quoted much lower than the option 
prices of each current month, and still more below the prices of spot 
wheat. At the meeting of the London Farmers’ Club, already men- 
tioned, a well-known member gave a typical example of the effect of 
this trick. An extensive miller of his acquaintance told him tiiat he 
had intended to buy a large quantity of wheat during the winter, 
thinking that it would be dearer in the spring, but that when he saw 
May wheat options quoted at less than current prices, he deemed it 
imprudent to venture, and decided to buy “ from hand to mouth.” 

There cannot be any doubt that hundreds of thousands of millers 
and merchants were influenced in the same way, and prevented from 
buying in a stock of wheat ; and this accounts for the slackness in the 
demand which has caused general surprise. 
Let us see how this trick works. In the autumn the “ bears” 
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were scared for once, and obliged to liquidate their options at a loss. 
Having done this, they joined the “bulls ” in running prices up for 
a few weeks, till they had sold sufficient distant options at compara- 
tively high rates, which they were able to do until the latter part of 
November. Then it was to their interest to run prices down, in order 
that they might take the daily differences in the settlement. Ac- 
cordingly, in December they began to sell May and July options at 
lower rates than December option quotations, and still more below 
spot prices, so that they could pull down the prices of contracts for all 
months nearer than’ May, gaining great profits. This game they 
continued to follow in January and February with triumphant suc- 
cess, and lately they have been selling September options at still 
lower rates than those of July. At the time of writing, May prices 
are lower than those of March, July prices lower still, and September 
rates lowest of all. The “ bulls” who bought options in December 
were soon obliged to liquidate their contracts, on terms very advan- 
tageous to the “ bears,” with a further fall in prices as the result ; 
and so, as a rule, the gambling has gone on through January 
and February. Of course, there were occasional reverses; but few 
of suflicient duration to force the “ bears” to “cover.” Indeed, 
the comparatively few days on which an advance in prices has 
compelled the “ bears” to pay differences, have only been about suffi- 
cient to enable them to sell fresh contracts at the rise, and thus be in 
all the better position for the subsequent declines. 

When, as during a part of last autumn, prices go up day after day, 
the “ bears’ become “ bulls” for a time, but only with the object of 
selling options at high rates, in order to have all the better chance of 
working afterwards for a fall, with high profits as the result. 

But how is. it that the “bears” find persons to deal with, seeing 
that they are such great gainers in the long run? ‘The answer is 
that “ hope springs eternal in the human breast.” The majority of 
people are optimists, and imagine that, when prices are low, they 
must take an upward turn before long. Again, there are constant 
supplies of fresh “ gulls”? among the thousands of the outside public 
who, in America especially, are ready to invest some of their little 
savings in the “margin” of a wheat option. With a few pounds 
they can deal in thousands of bushels of paper wheat, the “ margin” 
being all the money that they have to provide, as a kind of insurance 
fund for the payment of price differences. They do not risk the prin- 
cipal sum—the value of all the wheat they nominally purchase. 
When their “ margin ”’ is exhausted, the transaction is usually closed ; 
otherwise they must provide a fresh “margin.” A. few successive 
days of falling prices suflice to exhaust the “ margin,” and to compel 
the hosts of small gamblers to liquidate, with a further depression of 
the market as the inevitable result. But there is no more reason 
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to be surprised that professional “bears” in the produce exchanges 
find a constant succession of victims, than there is to wonder that the 
racing bookmakers are equally well supplied with the foolish persons 
from whom they derive their handsome incomes. 

5. The gambling and trickery of professional “bears’’ and “ bulls,” 
and their frequent defalcations, which are almost invariably kept from 
publication, but are well known in the markets, create a constant feel- 
ing of insecurity among capitalists, and thus exercise a generally 
depressing effect upon the markets. This alone is sufficient to prove 
that the option system tends, as a rule, to keep prices lower than they 
would be under an honest method of trading. 

Having given my reasons for concluding that the growing system 
of commercial gambling depresses prices, and is a gross wrong to 
producers of wheat and some other commodities, it remains to make a 
few remarks upon the objections raised to legislation to put an end to 
the system. 

The objection most commonly urged is, in effect, that if gambling 
in the produce markets were suppressed, the sacred ark of the Stock 
Exchange would be endangered. Liberty to do a little gambling in 
stocks and shares is precious to so many thousands of people, and 
especially to the influential classes, who are usually rich or well-to-do, 
that the idea of creating a precedent for attacking the cherished nest 
of corruption referred to, is horrifying in the extreme. ‘ Futures ” 
in stocks or shares can be sold or bought, it is said, and therefore, if 
produce “ futures” were prohibited by law, the similar contracts of 
the Stock Exchange would not be long exempt from the meddling of 
our legislators. Moreover, it is affirmed that the sales of stock 
“ futures ”’ have no effect upon prices. This is a questionable state- 
ment; but it is not to be supposed that they can affect prices to the 
extent that wheat options affect market rates, because stocks cannot 
be sold further ahead than the second fortnightly settlement-day, 
whereas “ wind” wheat can be sold for an unlimited period of the 
future. 

But if it is so certain that sales of “wind” stocks have no effect 
upon prices, why was it deemed necessary by the Legislature to pro- 
hibit the application of the option system to bank shares’? No man 
can legally sell a bank share, or let a broker sell it for him, unless he 
has it in his possession. Why not? Obviously, because itis found 

- that if the practice were allowed banks would be wrecked. But why 
are bank shares more sacred in the eyes of the law than the staff of 
life? And what special claim to protection against price-wreckers 
has the bank shareholder which the toiling cultivator of the soil does 
not possess 

Space is not available for a description of the details of such a law 

as is required to stop the abominable tricks of the market-wreckers, 
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who cause the ruin of thousands of farmers every year. It must 
suffice to say that no one should be allowed to sell produce which he 
does not possess, or will not obtain and deliver. This is what the 
American <Anti-option Bill, in effect, proposed. Unfortunately, 
although it was passed by each House of Legislature, it was not sent 
back to the House in which it was originated in time to get made law 
before the end of the Session. 

The German Government made a great mistake in framing the Act 
which prohibits option dealing in their country, for they prohibited 
not only sales of options properly so-called, but also sales of actual 
produce for future delivery. Such harassing and utterly unreason- 
able legislation could not fail to cause general exasperation among 
merchants and millers, and it is not surprising that German traders 
have rebelled against it. 

All that is asked for the present in this country is a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the operation and results of the option system in the 
produce markets. Lord Stanley of Alderley intends to move for a 
Committee of the House of Lords to make the inquiry, if he is suffi- 
ciently backed up by the Chambers of Agriculture and kindred asso- 
ciations. That such an inquiry is needed is obvious, from the general 
avowal of ignorance or miscomprehension in relation to the option 
system made by the vast majority of politicians who have had the 
subject brought to their notice. Both the London Farmers’ Club 
and the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture have passed 
resolutions asking the Government to appoint a Select Committee on 
the subject, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this reasonable request 
will be granted. 

Anti-option legislation in this country would do comparatively 
little good, as. far as wheat is concerned, unless the example were 
followed in the United States. But one of the objections urged to 
such legislation in that country is that the result would simply be 
the transference of the option business to England. In several 
European countries measures of the kind indicated have been pre- 
pared, and most of them will probably be passed. If, as the result 
of an inquiry, England should follow suit, there can be but little 
doubt as to similar action taking place in the United States, where 
the farmers, almost to a man, denounce the option system as injurious 
and iniquitous. The mere intimation that a thorough inquiry into 
the system would be instituted in this country would greatly strengthen 
the hands of the American legislators who support the Anti-option 
Bill, in their struggle against a wealthy and powerful combination, 
and might possibly enable them to carry it at an early date. 
Witiiam E. Bean. 
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Ir is not without a certain patriotic and dramatic fitness that the 
Queen’s diamond jubilee is to be celebrated in the summer of 1897; 
the occasion will coincide with the celebration of two other events of 
only less immediate interest to the British Empire than the record 
reign to which that Empire is, in no small measure, indebted for many 
blessings. In 1497 the Atlantic was crossed, for the first time from 
British shores, by John Cabot; and within a few months of that 
great accomplishment Vasco da Gama was far on his first voyage to 
India, round the Cape of Storms, or, as it soon came to be generally 
called, the Cape of Good Hope. In Bristol, in Canada, and in 
Portugal, the fourth centenary of these epoch-making expeditions will 
be commemorated with enthusiasm, but with different emotions. or 
Portugal, the occasion must be charged with the pathos inherent in 
the pride of a race whose glory is past; for Great Britain, and that 
portion of Greater Britain which is on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the anniversaries will be reminiscent of victories won, victories of 
peace not less than of war, the fruition of which the race has not yet 
enjoyed in its fulness. We look back upon the Empire as it was 
when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, and we marvel at its 
progress. But let us go back to Henry VII., and so far as the joint 
efforts of learning and imagination permit, review in one grand sweep 
the past and the present of this Empire of ours. The essential 
greatness of the Empire of Queen Victoria cannot be properly 
appreciated if we do not acquaint ourselves more or less intimately 
with the course of events in the centuries preceding it. In those 
centuries the seeds of Empire were laid, and we see the rapidly- 
growing tree pruned only to sprout with newer and ampler strength. 
It is a magnificent theme, and to attempt to treat it in a few pages of 
this Review argues a temerity which can only be justified by a 
resultant inducement to others to enter on a fuller study than is 
possible here. Seeley’s Expansion of England has shown the world 
how fascinating that study may be made, but even Seeley’s admirable 
work does not exhaust the subject. It is, indeed, inexhaustible, and 
the deeper one goes into it, the more there seems still to learn and 
the more absorbing it becomes. 

The fifteenth century witnessed not merely the renaissance of culture ; 
it witnessed also the renaissance of enterprise and the bursting of the 
geographical bonds which held more than half the world in mystery 
and darkness. America and Australia were as unknown as though 
they were non-existent ; and the same may be said of huge parts 
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of Africa and Asia. What the ancients knew of the extent and 
character of the world, the most patient of students cannot hope to tell 
with any definiteness, but they probably knew more than we give 
them credit for. That they were aware of the sphericity of the earth 
has, I think, been fairly clearly shown in works such as that on the 
discovery of Australia by Mr. George Collingridge.’’ The Phoenicians, 
more than three thousand years ago, undoubtedly explored seas and 
coasts of which the mappamundi makers, down to the last decade of 
the fifteenth century, were ignorant. Inquiries into the past of 
Rhodesia, to which both students and explorers have been moved by 
the relics and monuments unearthed, bring into prominence the doings 
of the race of colonisers and traders who have not inaptly been 
likened by Mr. Rider Haggard to * the English of the ancient world.” 
Mr. A. Wilmot, of the Cape Legislative Council, in his work on 
Rhodesia,’ describes the Phoenicians at some length, and adopts Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s standpoint. ‘“ What the great British Empire is to 
the nineteenth century, Phconicia was to the distant ages when 
Solomon’s ‘lemple was built at Jerusalem, and Hiram, King of Tyre, 
sent out expeditions to the distant shores of India, Arabia, and South 
astern Africa.” The important question to be settled is, did the 
Phoenicians cross the Atlantic? They went beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and voyaged north and south, but did they face the terrors 
of the untraversed seas as far west as the Continent of America ¥ 
Two views exist. One is that the Phcenicians did permit themselves 
to be carried by trade winds to the north-east of South America; the 
other that the Phoenicians reached the north of South America from 
the west, that is down the Red Sea and cid Ceylon, Java, the Caroline 
Islands, Samoa, &c. Mr. F. C. Johnston’s argument to the latter 
effect seems to have much to recommend it, and it is not unreasonable 
to regard Aztec civilisation as the product of Pheenician adventure. 
As the Phoenicians discovered South America, so no doubt the hardy 
Norsemen, in their voyages, made their way to North America from 
Iceland, but their discoveries, as Dr. Bourinot says, are misty and 
belong to the domain of legend.® 

Whatever may be the truth with regard to Phcenicians or Norsemen, 
it is certain that for centuries the Atlantic had not been crossed by 
man at the time when Europe began to make more active inquiries 
with regard to India and the Far Eastern lands, whence came the 
spices and other commodities, in the commerce of which the Venetians 
had piled up immense wealth. rom the earliest days, the produce of 


1) The Discovery of Australia, by George Collingridge. Sydney: Hayes Bros. 1895. 

2) Monomatapa (Rhodesia), by the Hon. A. Wilmot, M.L.C., Cape of Good Hope, 
with Preface by H. Rider Haggard. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

(3) Canada, by J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., ‘Story of the Nations Series.’? T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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the East was familiar in the great marts of the Mediterranean. Now 
it came up the Red Sea and across Egypt to Alexandria; now up the 
Persian Gulf and across Asia Minor; now through Central Asia to 
the Black Sea and Constantinople. As the fortunes of war 
attended Roman or Arab, Greek or Venetian, so was the direction 
commerce took affected. In the fifteenth century the Venetians, as Sir 
Alfred Lyall has said, appeared to literally “ hold the gorgeous Kast 
in fee’; Genoa being her most strenuous rival. During the greater 
part of that century, the Portuguese were on the qui rire to seize any 
opportunity for opening up direct trade relations with India, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, a son, curiously enough, of an English Princess, 
dreamed dreams of reaching India by sea, and handed on his dreams 
to inspire those who came after him. Whether they were the 
outcome of the restless spirit of the age, or whether they were chiefly 
responsible for the generation of that spirit, Prince Henry the 
Navigator’s studies and speculations imparted an impulse to maritime 
enterprise which had momentous results. The West Coast of Africa 
was explored, and in the year 1484 the King of Benin—then an 
Empire of some importance and pretensions to civilisation, not the 
unmitigatedly barbarous country it now is—visited, or sent envoys to, 
the Court of Portugal. He told Dom Joan so much about India and 
Prester John, that the Portuguese monarch determined to send envoys 
vid Venice, Alexandria, and Mecca, to discover India and all about it. 
Dom Joan did not live to see the realisation of his hopes, but his 
successor, Dom Manoel, earnestly took up the task left unfinished. 
The end was advanced at a bound by the discovery of the Cape in 
1486. Bartholomew Diaz, or Janifante, or both, probably quite by 
accident, rounded the southern extremity of Africa, and returned 
with the welcome news to Lisbon. It is not difficult to imagine the 
excitement it occasioned ; and the wonder is that for more than ten 
years it was not taken advantage of. 

Whilst Portugal was preparing for the despatch of the first 
expedition by sea to India, great things were taking place elsewhere. 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, had induced the King of Spain to 
listen to his plan for reaching the Indies by the west, and in 1492 
embarked on the voyage which resulted in the discovery of the West 
Indies—a name significant of the belief that the Indies had been 
attained. A good many points arein doubt with regard to Columbus ; 
but there are some concerning which little doubt is now possible. 
Among them is the claim that he was the first European to set foot on 
the American Continent. That claim isinadmissible. In an ingenious 
article three years ago, Captain Gambier sought to prove that Jean 
Cousin, a Frenchman, discovered the Amazon in 1488, and that 
Columbus only followed in his footsteps and reaped his laurels. 


(1) Forrxieutty Raview, Jan., 1394. 
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Captain Gambier is rather weak in his dates, and knows a great deal 
more about Cousin than about Columbus. Columbus endeavoured for 
years to find some one of influence and wealth to support him in 
carrying out his plan for reaching the east by the west. It may 
be that Cousin was the first to discover the New World; and 
that the credit due to him has never been given. If his claim is 
not good, Columbus must still yield pride of place to another. 
Columbus did not touch the mainland of America till 1498. In 
May, 1497, John Cabot sailed from Bristol, and in the August 
following he was back again, having planted the English flag on the 
shores of the continent which now bears the name of one who was 
assuredly late in the field—Amerigo Vespuccius. Only within the 
last few years has it been easy to understand who was who in the 
matter of the first voyages across the Atlantic. History, thanks to 
the indefatigable labours of Mr. Henry Harrisse, has now done 
justice to the man to whose enterprise England owes the right to 
say that her flag first floated over America. It has hitherto been 
widely accepted as a fact that Sebastian Cabot was the captain of the 
Knglish ship which first touched the new continent. Even so usually 
admirable and trustworthy a referee as Whitaker’s Almanac mentions 
Sebastian in that connection. Sebastian was the son of John Cabot, 
and the net result of Mr. Harrisse’s splendid work'—a work which 
will take weeks to digest, and is invaluable—is to show that the son 
was an impostor. He took credit for all his father did. Sebastian’s 
reputation will hardly survive the searching analysis to which his 
character and career are subjected by Mr. Harrisse. John Cabot, 
like Columbus, was a Genoese—not a Venetian. He became a 
Venetian subject, just as later he became an English subject. His 
son Sebastian was probably Venetian born. John came to England 
full of the ideas animating Venice and Genoa, that the Spice Islands 
of the East might be reached by a new route. With this end in 
view, Columbus crossed the Atlantic on behalf of Spain, and Cabot 
erossed it on behalf of England. Cabot found an incentive in the 
reports which reached him of the triumphs of Columbus, and the 
Bristol men were ready to help him. For years they had been send- 
ing out expeditions, futile in every sense, “in search of the island 
of Brazil and the seven cities.” On the 5th March, 1496, John 
Cabot, with his three sons Louis, Sebastian, and Sanctus, filed a 
petition to Henry VII. “to graunt your . . gracious letters patentes 
under your grete seale in due forme to be made according to the 
tenour hereafter ensuying.”’ The letters patent, which were granted 
on April 5th,’ according to Rymer, who is quoted by Mr. Harrisse, 


(1) John and Sebastian Cabot, by Henry Harrisse. London: B. F. Stevens. 189€. 

(2) Mr. Harrisse mentions both March 5th and April 5th, but I take it April 5th is 
correct because the petition secims to have been dated March 5th. 
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set forth that it was the Cabots’ desire “ Upon their own proper costs 
and charges to seek out, discover, and find whatsoever isles, countries, 
regions, or provinces of the heathen and infidels, whatsoever they be, 
and in what part of the world soever they be, which before this time 
have been unknown to all Christians.” The first expedition—to 
summarize Mr. Harrisse’s exhaustively argued conclusions—consisted 
of one small vessel with a crew of some eighteen men. Cabot set 
sail in the middle of May, 1497, steered north and west after leaving 
Treland, struck land, according to general opinion, at the easternmost 
point of Cape Breton, according to Mr. Harrisse at Cape Chudleigh, 
and returned to England in August to receive from the King the 
munificent reward of £10, which was given “to hym that founde the 
new isle.”” Modern ideas of Cabot’s landfall are based chiefly on the 
charts and assertions of Sebastian, and those who are organizing the 
celebrations in honour of the Cabots would do well to weigh the 
circumstantial evidence adduced by Mr. Harrisse. lis reasons for 
locating the landfall in Labrador, and not in Nova Scotia, seem con- 
clusive, and it is at least curious that the cartographical proof he 
adduces is supported by a legend which says that Labrador was 
so named because the new country was first sighted by a labourer of 
the Azores. 

Whilst Cabot was preparing for the voyage west, Vasco da Gam 
was making his arrangements for the initial voyage to India. It is 
matter for regret that the same ample account of the former event 
has not been handed down to us, as may be found in the works of 
Barros, Correa, and others of the latter. With the aid of Gaspar 
Correa’s Lendas da India, translated and annotated for the 
Hakluyt Society nearly thirty years ago, by the present Lord 
Stanley of Alderley,’ we are able to follow the movements of Vasco 
da Gama from the time of his appointment by Dom Manoel to his 
return from India. Vasco da Gama left Lisbon, after elaborate 
preparations, on July 8th, in charge of three vessels, Sam Miguel, 
Sam Gabriel, and San Rafael. We was equipped with powers to 
make peace or war; to be a mere merchant or a warrior, as circum- 
stances rendered necessary ; to be an ambassador or to send embassies 
to kings and rulers, and generally to be and do whatever was 
essential to safety and success. The ceremony and interest of the 
start on this momentous expedition, we can believe, were much morc 
impressive than anything witnessed at the embarkation of the Cabots 
from Bristol a few weeks earlier. Correa assists us to observe king 
and people praying that tle enterprise might prove of service to the 
Lord and to Portugal: he assists us to see Vasco da Gama on horse- 

(1) ** Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama,’’ from the Lendas da India of Gaspar 


Correa, translated from the Portugues» by the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1869. 
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back, with his gaily-liveried attendants, riding through admiring 
crowds down to the wharf, and to hear the boom of big guns—fit 
exponents of the excitement of that far-off summer day—as the 
beflagged vessels moved out into the mouth of the Tagus. And then 
the voyage. The superstitions of the sailors, the hesitation and the 
reassurances, the almost rebellious desire of the men to turn back, 
and the masterful confidence and courage of the commander. None 
but a born leader of men could have carried that voyage to a success- 
ful issue. Vasco da Gama persuaded and threatened, used soft words 
and grand old sea-dog oaths, as he had now to win his followers to 
his way of thinking, now to dare them to take matters into their 
own hands. As the expedition slowly moved round the mighty 
continent which lay between Portuguese ambition and its fulfilment, 
even the most enlightened minds aboard must have felt that the 
enterprise was a temptation to Providence. Unaccustomed storms 
and unfamiliar seas made the sailors wonder what evil genius had 
induced them to leave wives and children on so mad an enterprise. 
They went forward, as the chronicler quaintly puts it, with their 
souls in their mouths, and before the voyage was half over they 
began to evince so active a desire to face the anger of the king rather 
than the further terrors of the unknown ocean that Vasco da Gama 
had to place many of them in irons. Camoens describes the crew as 
heroes, but Correa takes the view that they were poltroons. Prob- 
ably, being human, some were heroes and some cowards. ‘The essen- 
tial fact is that the leader himself was a hero of the first water, 
determined, at all costs, to execute the high commission entrusted 
to him by his sovereign. 

Ilad Vasco da Gama failed to reach India or to return to Portugal, 
the opening up of this route to the Kast would have been indefinitely 
postponed ; how éasily failure might have been his portion, Correa’s 
minute narrative of events after the Cape was rounded makes quite 
clear. Da Gama arrived at Mozambique in March, 1498, and had 
an interview with the Sheik. He said he wanted to find his way to 
India for purposes of trade, and when the Sheik understood that the 
Portuguese were specially anxious to obtain a supply of spices he 
laughed and promised to provide a pilot who would help them to 
fill their ships. A little later the Sheik appears to have changed his 
mind, and Vasco da Gama and his enterprise were saved from the 
Sheik’s treachery by the loyalty of the Moor who played the part of 
go-between. The high-mettled Vasco must have longed to read the 
Sheik a lesson, but as it was of supreme importance that he and his 
companions should not be heralded as pirates throughout the Indian 
seas, he ignored the treachery and dissembled. The Moor, whose 
timely warning saved him, in due time followed the Sheik’s example 
and also resorted to treachery. But the Portuguese enjoyed miraculous 
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escapes. Arrived at Melinde a soothsayer proved their friend. He 
predicted that they were destined to be the future Lords of India, 
and that peace with them for ever was in consequence to be desired 
by the King of Melinde. Vasco da Gama responded with antique 
courtesy to the king’s overtures, and presented him with a sword as a 
sign and symbol of the friendship and brotherhood of Dom Manoel. 
Unfortunately for themselves the Portuguese were better at promises 
than in performance. Leaving Melinde, Vasco da Gama proceeded 
across the Indian Ocean—he was, of course, now in seas frequented 
by the Moors—and in three weeks arrived off either Calicut or 
Cananor. India at last! The sense of triumphant joy at da 
Gama’s heart, as he gazed upon the land, is expressed by Camoens 
(translated by Mickle) in these forceful words— 
‘‘Gama’s great soul confest the rushing swell, 
Prone on his manly knees the hero fell ; 
Oh bounteous heaven, he cries, and spreads his hands 


To bounteous heaven, while boundless joy commands 
No further word to flow.” 


Da Gama was received in India with very mixed feelings. ‘The 
natives are said to have regarded his coming without surprise and as 
the fulfilment of a prophecy made by certain wise men among them. 
According to this prediction “the whole of India would be taken 
and ruled over by a very distant king, who had white people.” The 
soothsayers assured the king that the Portuguese were the repre- 
sentatives of the nation which would in future control the fortunes 
of India. Apparently the natives did not share that view. Had 
not people come from China and the Far East, they asked, hun- 
dreds of years before in great numbers, and failed to overrun India, 
or even to maintain communications? Was it likely that a few, who 
had, moreover, sailed so far, would be able to do what so many had 
failed to accomplish ? The soothsayers’ arguments prevailed, and the 
new comers were welcomed in the belief that to resist them would 
be useless. 

Vasco da Gama did not display undue precipitancy in establishing 
relations with the natives. He was anxious to know with whom he had 
to deal. He went very cautiously to work and was careful to let it 
be known that his ships only formed part of a larger fleet, from which 
they were separated in a storm. With what histrionic art he must 
have swept the horizon for sight of that phantom fleet! Soothsayers 
and fibs were not, however, the only forces on which Vasco da Gama 
relied. He and his companions refuted the slanders, which repre- 
sented them as pirates, by paying for everything they needed and 
making presents to would-be vendors with whom they did no busi- 
ness. Such generosity roused the cupidity and admiration of the 
natives, and assured them that pease and trade were the objects kept 
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in view by the Portuguese. With the natives, therefore, the Portu- 
guese were soon on good terms, but the natives had not alone to be 
reckoned with. The traders of the Malabar coast, who had from time 
immemorial enjoyed a monopoly as intermediaries between the 
Eastern producer and the Western merchant, were the Moors. Cali- 
cut had developed into a first-rate commercial city in their hands. 
Its inhabitants were among, if they were not actually, the richest in 
India. ‘There were,” says Correa, “ Moors of Grand Cairo, who 
brought large fleets of many ships, with much trade of valuable 
goods, which they brought from Mecca, and they took back in return 
pepper and drugs, and all the other richest merchandise in India, 
with which they acquired great wealth.” or these people, the 
appearance of the Portuguese in the very heart of their preserves 
was a serious matter. They foresaw that their monopoly would be 
challenged, and they spared no effort to rouse native fears that the 
Portuguese, who came in the guise of men of commerce, were spies 
and forerunners of conquerors, who would claim India for their own. 
By means of bribes to state functionaries—“ it is notorious that 
officers take more pleasure in bribes than in the appointment of their 
offices ”—the Moors laid the foundation of much future trouble for 
the Portuguese. But the first tiny stream had trickled over the dam 
which shut the West off from the East. The flow was destined to 
increase apace until in the centuries to come, India was surmerged by 
the enterprise, the commerce, and the arms of Europe. Vasco da 
Gama made other voyages ; the Portuguese enjoyed a century’s mono- 
poly of business in the Eastern seas; then the Dutch, and the English, 
and the French began to follow in their footsteps, and the magnifi- 
cent struggle for world-empire, for which the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, made England a fully qualified candidate, was 
inaugurated in grim earnest, though half unconsciously. 

The Portuguese arrived in India at what, in Bismarckian phrase, 
we may call the psychological moment. At the end of the fifteenth 
century the Turks were strengthening their Empire with appalling 
rapidity, and by 1520 Solyman was on the throne ready to carry the 
crescent far and wide in Kurope and Asia. ‘“ It was at this epoch of 
advancing Muhammadanism,” says Mr. H. Morse Stephens,’ “ that 
the Portuguese struck a great blow at Moslem influence in Asia, 
which tended to check its progress in Europe.” That was, as Mr. 
Stephens says, “a great service to the cause of humanity.” It was 
a service rendered at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, which we, at the end of the nineteenth, 
with its shameful record of the degenerate Turk’s atrocities, can 
appreciate. Sir Alfred Lyall, in his brilliant little work on the 


(1) Albuquerque, by H. Morse Stephens. ‘ Rulers of India Series.” Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1892, 
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rise of British Dominion in India,’ hardly seems to grasp the full 
significance of Portuguese enterprise when he says, “It may be 
thought fortunate that even Solyman the magnificent, in the 
height of his glory, failed in his efforts to expel the Portuguese 
from the Indian Ocean ; for his success might have been disastrous 
to Eastern Christendom.” If Solyman, with all-powerful fleets in 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Mediterranean could have 
kept the Indian trade to its ancient courses, “the wealth that he 
might have secured must have added prodigiously to the force of his 
arms by sea and land.” His failure is the more striking because 
Venice, as Sir Alfred reminds us, so clearly foresaw that “the diver- 
sion of trade to the ocean route would be her death-blow, that she 
vigorously, though in vain, supported the Turkish Sultan.” Portugal 
improved her position apace. Her flag was planted over innumer- 
able places on the shores of Africa and Asia, and she prosecuted a 
triple mission of conquest, of commerce, and of Christianity. The Pope, 
in 1494, divided the non-Christian world between Portugal and Spain, 
and the one grew fat on the commerce of the East, whilst the coffers 
of the other overflowed with the gold from the West. Spain sought 
to enjoy 2 monopoly of El Dorado, and the Portuguese to keep the 
silks and spices of the East Indies to themselves. But, just as the 
Portuguese had broken up the monopoly of the Moors at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, so their own monopoly was dissipated 
by the Dutch at the beginning of the seventeenth. 

In the West Indies and Guiana, we may look for the cradle of 
British sea-power and empire. The discoveries of the Cabots, after 
a second or third voyage—it is impossible to say which—were not 
followed up by the English people, and North America was, in the 
next hundred years, chiefly explored by the French. Nevertheless 
England was wide awake during the sixteenth century. She was busy, 
with the aid of her buccaneers, “ singeing the Spaniard’s beard,” in the 
West Indies, and attempting to find a north-east passage to Cathay. 
The Willoughbys and Chancelors of the sixteenth century were the 
Captain Wigginses of the nineteenth. England’s successful daring on 
the seas drove the Spaniard wild with irritation and apprehension, 
and induced Philip to organize the Armada which was to have 
crushed England out of existence, but involved instead the irrevocable 
loss of power and prestige to Spain. Nor did Spain effect her own 
discomfiture only. Portugal was united to her in 1580, and the 
reverses Spain suffered at the hands of both Dutch and English 
undermined and diminished the Empire of the Portuguese in the 
fast. England began the seventeenth century by enlarging the 
scope of her ambition. Raleigh, with imagination fired by the 


(1) The Rise of British Dominion in India, by Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
London: John Murray. 1893. 
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stories of El Dorado, went on voyages of discovery which brought 
him no reward, but which our own day has shown were not wholly 
devoid of reason. ‘“ It has been left to the present century to prove 
that gold mines exist on the site of the fabled El Dorado ; for it is 
there that the well-known caratal diggings are situated,” says Mr. 
James Rodway,' than whom none is a better authority. Raleigh 
did not find El Dorado, but he established a claim to be considered 
the father of English colonisation by taking possession of Virginia in 
the name of the virgin Queen. 

Soon after the shattering of the Spanish Armada, the English 
turned their attention to the possibilities of direct trade with the 
Kast by the Cape route. (Queen Elizabeth, on the last day of the 
sixteenth century, granted the Charter of the first Kast India Com- 
pany. With the seventeenth century we enter on the romance of 
commerce embodied in the chartered companies; the struggle for 
world supremacy is henceforth carried on not by semi-piratical 
patriots of the Drake order, but by merchant adventurers, who formed 
themselves into licensed corporations. How valiantly the repre- 
sentatives of the French, Dutch, and English companies in India 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries fought and intrigued for 
mastery! Of course, these combats by commercial pioneers were 
supplemented by the decisive national conflicts in which England so 
amazingly improved her position. France lost Canada, and her 
chance of an Indian Empire was destroyed for ever by the genius of 
a discontented clerk.? She retaliated by aiding the revolted American 
colonies to assert their independence. In all directions during two 
centuries chartered companies led the way, and the Empire as we 
see it to-day, with the exception of Australia, is the result in the 
main of trade enterprise, gallantly upheld in the final resort by the 
Imperial army and navy. Nelson and Wellington in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, confirmed the supremacy to which the 
way was paved by Drake and Blake, Clive and Wolfe, aided by a 
myriad host of heroes whose names survive only in such invaluable 
records as the letters of the East India Company, a first volume of 
which Mr. Frederick C. Danvers published a few months ago.* 
What strikes one as most remarkable in the survey of four centuries 
is the manner in which the Anglo-Saxon race either superseded 


(1) The West Indies and the Spanish Main, by James Rodway, F.L.S.  ‘‘ The Story of 
the Nations Series.’? London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

2) In the recent Dupleix celebrations, it was generally agreed that Dupleix was the 
first to conceive the idea of establishing an empire in India, governed from Europe. 
The credit for that far-sighted notion surely belonged to Albuquerque, who, Mr. 
Stephens says, was the first since Alexander the Great to dream of European dominion 
in Asia. 

(3) Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants in the East, vol. i., 
1602-1618. With an Introduction by F. C. Danvers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1896. 
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others or secured that for which others risked so much. Whilst 
Canada was taken from the French, the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the Dutch established a station first in 1652, was sold to Great 
Britain after she had oceupied it for some years; in the West Indies 
French and Spanish and Dutch all yielded us up something ; in the 
East Indies, third-comers as we were, we carried to a triumphant 
issue the policy which others mapped out. Even Australia is ours 
by a piece of sheer good fortune. The mystery of the discovery of 
the island continent yet remains to be cleared up. On the strength 
of evidence contained on a wooden globe in the Paris National 
Library, it has been held that the discovery occurred in 1499, but 
Mr. Collingridge, in the work to which allusion has already been 
made—a critical examination of cartographical evidence and a 
weighing of pros and cons, almost as wonderful as Mr. Harrisse’s 
John and Sebastian Cabot—points out that verification is needed. At 
the same time, Australia was known to be in existence—Marco Polo 
seems to have been aware of the fact in the thirteenth century—and 
in 1595 a Spanish expedition was sent out under Mendana to found 
a colony on the Australian continent! Mendana missed Australia 
altogether, and it was not till near the middle of the seventeenth 
century that the Dutch beyond all doubt explored the shores of 
Australia, or New Holland, as it was at first called. In the very 
hour when the English were taking possession of Botany Bay, a 
French fleet appeared on the horizon ! 

The philosophy and practice of modern colonization and Empire 
are exhaustively illustrated in the history of the four hundred years 
at which we have glanced. In 1497 European knowledge of colo- 
nization was confined to the Mediterranean, and in the main to its 
north-eastern shores. ‘The sixteenth century was three parts com- 
plete when England began to think of founding a colony in the New 
World ; in the East trade and not empire, until circumstances forced 
it upon them, was the sole aim of the English. We have in the inter- 
vening centuries seen several powers spend their treasure and their 
blood in the attempt to secure an empire beyond the seas. Spain and 
Portugal and Holland administer to-day mere remnants of their once 
extensive possessions ; France is mistress of wide stretches of territory 
in the East, only because she is prepared, at any sacrifice, to found, 
if possible, the Empire which in the last century seemed so nearly 
hers. Other powers failed where we triumphed. The explanation is 
simple. ‘They never learned the secret of colonization on the one hand, 
or secured sea-power, the indispensable condition of empire, on the 
other. Possessions which are colonized by officials are not colonies ; 
and colonies which are bled by the mother country are certain, 
sooner or later, to seek relief in independence. England learnt her 
first lesson in 1776. Her pre-eminence at sea alone saved her from 
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eclipse, and enabled her to survive the loss of dominion and of pres- 
tige. She learnt another in 1857. The American Rebellion and the 
Indian Mutiny were in their way Imperial blessings. They showed 
us the things we must not do if we would retain the loyalty of our 
colonies and dependencies. Greater Britain and British India are a 
success to-day because the Imperial authorities have grasped the vital 
truth, in the bitter school of experience, that colonies and depen- 
dencies must be administered in their own as much as in the mother 
country’s interests. If men of other countries seem incapable of 
colonization, save under the British flag, are not their prosperity and 
contentment, when they take up their abode in a British possession, 
to be explained by the watchword of progress—freedom ? If Spain 
realised that truth there would be no Cuban rebellion to-day, and if 
France appreciated it, her new Empire beyond the seas would stand 
a stronger chance of permanency and profitable development. With 
all her sea-power, England could not retain her American colonies, 
and it is because she now unites sea-power for herself with freedom 
and unchallengeable justice for her dependencies, that all good patriots 
look to the time when the Empire, whose beginnings may be traced to 
1497, shall federate for its own sake and for the sake of civilisation. 
An Imperial Conference is to be summoned in the present year, and 
from all corners of the Empire the celebration of the Queen’s reign 
will bring proof of loyalty and devotion. Mr. Chamberlain has set 
himself, with patriotic but none the less businesslike enthusiasm, the 
splendid task of making the festivities of June next a magnificent 
object lesson in the essential unity of the British race. No fitter time 
could be found in which statesmanship and patriotism might combine 
to take a step towards the great goal of Imperial Federation. The 
past justifies big aspirations for the future ; our heritage is one which 
we should not only strive to preserve, but to improve upon. Let that 
be the moral of our reflections on 1497—1897 and all that the interval 
teaches and implies. 

Epwarp Sanmon,. 











DANGERS TO BRITISH SEA-POWER UNDER THE 
PRESENT RULES OF NAVAL WARFARE. 


Recenr events, in particular the possibility of war between England 
and the United States, and between the United States and Spain, 
have at length drawn public attention to the present anomalous and 
one-sided rules of naval warfare. Whilst public opinion has done so 
much in leading and compelling successive Governments towards a 
thorough policy of naval construction and equipment, it has unfortu- 
nately been left to naval experts, historians, and international lawyers 
to appreciate the special danger to England’s sea-power arising from 
the rules formulated by the Declaration of Paris. At length there 
comes the prospect of a war between the United States and Spain, 
neither of which countries were parties to the Declaration, and as 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., pointed out in his question in Parliament, 
we have to face the anomaly that whereas if the United States and 
Spain were at war, each belligerent could lawfully fit out privateers 
to prey on the shipping of the other, and also would be each at 
liberty to seize the merchandize of the other under the English or 
other neutral flag; were England at war with either Trance or 
Germany, or Russia, privateering would be forbidden, and the com- 
merce of our enemy could be safely carried in neutral ships. 

It is time that the special danger here involved to our naval 
supremacy and maritime trade have some share of public attention, 
which has hitherto been focussed on the state of our naval forces and 
the inexhaustible topic of the comparative strength of foreign navies. 
Stripped of technicality the danger is this, that under the rules of 
naval warfare formulated in 1856 by the Declaration of Paris, to 
which all the nations of Europe except Spain were parties, especially 
under the rule which made enemies’ merchandise in neutral ships 
free from capture, if this country were at war we should not improb- 
ably lose a great part of our carrying trade, even before our oppo- 
nents made a single prize. 

The indirect effects of war are always apt to be overlooked ; and 
this particular danger is especially likely to escape notice, for it is a 
new one. England has not been engaged in a strictly naval war 
since the days of Nelson, and from the thirteenth century down to 
Trafalgar maritime warfare was carried on by us under rules which 
the Declaration of Paris has materially changed, rules which gave 
the neutral ship no advantage as a carrier. If during the critical 
period of 1792 to 1815 this country, practically unaided at sea, was 
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able to defy armed neutralities in Europe, and the rivalry or hostility 
of the United States; to annihilate the navies of France and her 
allies, and ultimately, as Captain Mahan has conclusively shown in 
his recent works, crush Napoleon on land by our predominance at 
sea, it was under a system now at an end by which we got the full 
benefit of our naval supremacy, by which the commerce of the 
enemy could be sapped, and her supplies and resources exhausted. 
Not only were French merchantmen swept off the seas, but we 
prevented neutrals helping or supporting the enemy by seizing 
French merchandise wherever found, in neutral bottoms or else- 
where. What was true of the administration of the elder Pitt, as 
the inscription on his monument in the Guildhall testifies, that 
“commerce was united with” and “made to flourish by war,” was 
equally true of the policy of his son. The Peace of Paris found this 
country, in spite of losses by privateers, with a largely extended 
arrying trade, and the centre of the world’s commerce.’ 

The pressing question now is whether such a state of things is 
possible in a future war, under the untried conditions imposed by 
the Declaration of Paris, by which the property of belligerents 
would be free from capture on board neutral vessels, but seizable 
under a belligerent flag. It is impossible to suppose that our 
carrying trade would not swiftly and surely pass into the hands of 
neutrals under these cireumstances. British shipowners would have 
to pay premiums of insurance against war risk from which neutral 
shipowners would be free; and the exporter or importer of goods 
would secure the safety of his merchandise by loading it on a neutral 
vessel. In these days of fierce competition for freights the inevitable 
result would be that our ships would lie up in port or be transferred 
or sold to neutrals. It is superfluous to dwell on the axiom that 
trade once lost is hard to regain; and thus a great part of the ad- 
vantage to the neutral and the loss to this country would probably be 
permanent. 

That these fears are not chimerical is shown by the frequent and 
earnest protests made since 1856 against the Declaration of Paris 
by bodies representing shipping interests, such as the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce,’ by the condemnation the existing rules of 
maritime warfare have received in the various Parliamentary debates 
on the subject in 1862, 1866, and 1877, from statesmen like Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. John Bright, Sir George C. Lewis, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and Mr. Grant Duff; and from representatives of commercial 
interests, such as Mr. Baring, Mr. Horsfall, and Mr. Graves.° 

(1) See Mahan, Jnflucnce of Sea Power on the French Revolution, vol. ii., pp. 877 and 
379. 

(2) See Hansard, vol. 165, p. 1659, Speech of Mr. John Bright. 

(3) See also Report of Committee on Merchant Shipping, 1860; and Lindsay, History of 
Merchant Shipping, vol. iii., pp. 407, 408. 
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For some reason difficult to understand, the subject does not attract 
attention, and it is to be noted with amazement that the London 
Chamber of Commerce, when responding three years ago to Lord 
Spencer’s invitation for suggestions as to the defence of commerce in 
time of war, had not a word to say on this important question. It 
has been otherwise when a near prospect of war has brought home the 
dangers of the situation to the shipowner and the naval strategist. 
It will be found, for instance, in 1887, during the throes of the 
Eastern question, and in 1884-1885, when the Afghan frontier diffi- 
culty brought us within near range of hostilities, that the subject of 
maritime capture was abundantly discussed in the public press, and 
the unjust and anomalous rules of 1856 were condemned by a large 
body of critics representing naval policy and trade interests. 

For instance, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Chairman of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company, wrote as follows in the Pal/ Mail 
Gazette of October 29th, 1884 :— 


‘Should we unfortunately be at war with a European power, there would, in 
my opinion, be a far greater likelihood of our trade being transferred to foreign 
and neutral flags than that it would be carried on, in these days of steam, under 
any system of convoy, however perfect. Neutral ships would certainly be 
forthcoming, and a vast number of our own steamers would speedily be trans- 
ferred to neutral flags, and it must not be forgotten that a great part of our 
carrying trade consists of merchandise owned by foreign countries.” 


Admiral (then Captain) Colomb wrote in the same strain,’ pointing 
out to be one of the essentials for the security of our shipping trade 
that we should “tear up the Treaty of Paris the moment war was 
declared.” Finally, we find the late M. Em. de Laveleye asserting” 
that “ henceforward capture will become an ever increasingly terrible 
arm when directed against England, and a completely inefficacious 
one when directed by England against other nations.” 

The merchant shipping returns strikingly illustrate M. de Lave- 
leye’s statement ; showing that the area of vulnerability, the sphere 
of possible loss, is greater for England and her Colonies than for all 
other countries put together. According to Lioyd’s Register for 
1893-94, of the total tonnage of merchant vessels over 100 tons 
belonging to all nations, Great Britain and her Colonies own more 
than half; the figures being—Great Britain, 12,788,282 tons; all 
other nations, 11,470,093. Moreover, the tonnage of no one single 
nation reaches a sixth of the British tonnage. According to the 
same return, the United States had a tonnage of 1,924,426; Ger- 
many, 1,703,754; Norway, 1,681,759 ; France, 1,057,708. These 
figures are eloquent as to the possibilities of loss to our shipping in 

(1) Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1884. (2) Ibid., Oct. 10, 1884. 


(3) The corresponding figures for 1896 are Great Britain and Colonies 13,242,639 
tons, all other countries 11,864,993 tons. 
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case of war, and the possibilities of gain at our expense to the 
competing neutral. 

The object, therefore, of these remarks is briefly to show that the 
rules of maritime warfare, as they stand under the Declaration of 
Paris, are one-sided and illogical; that they constitute, in case of 
war, a grave peril to our carrying trade on the one hand, and 
seriously hamper us in our power of injuring the enemy on the 
other; that any obligation on this country under the Declaration 
was plainly only provisional and conditional; that the condition not 
having been fulfilled, it is possible for Great Britain honourably to 
recede from the Declaration during peace, and announce her adhesion 
to the old doctrine of capture which she consistently maintained in 
all her naval wars from the days of Howard and Drake to the time 
of Collingwood and Nelson. 

The terms of the Declaration are to be found annexed to a 
Protocol to the Treaty of Paris,’ and are (leaving out the preamble) 
as follows :—- 


1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s merchandise with the exception 
of contraband of war. 

4. Neutral merchandise, with the exception of contraband of war, 
is not capturable under the enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, to be obligatory, must be effective ; that is to say, 
maintained by a force sufficient actually to prevent access to 
the enemy’s coast. 


. 


Articles 3 and 4 need not be here considered. In effect they made 
no alteration in the recognised doctrine and practice of civilized 
nations, and it is unlikely their provisions will ever meet with serious 
dissent. 

Nor does the first article come within the scope of these remarks, 
except incidentally, inasmuch as Lord Clarendon, who signed the 
Declaration on behalf of Great Britain, urged in his defene> in the 
House of Lords, that the gain to English commerce from the aboli- 
tion of privateering exceeded any possible loss in foregoing the right 
of capture. This argument will be briefly considered later on. 
Unquestionably the provisions of the second article of the Declara- 
tion are those which most affect the interests of our commerce, and 
therefore to the effect of this article I propose to confine my obser- 
vations. Limits of space prevent me dealirg at length with the 
history of the 1856 Conference. Summed up, it amounts to this: 
that without express instructions from Ministers of the Crown, 
without discussion at the Conference, without consulting Parliament, 
without any attempt to test the opinion of those most interested, 


(1) See Martens,?Ree:uil des Traités, vol. xv., 1857. 
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our Plenipotentiaries—whose whole mission and function was to 
arrange the terms of‘a Treaty of Peace, not to bind this country for 
all time as to its methods of making war—by a stroke of the pen 
legalised the old watchword of the Armed Neutralities that “ free 
ships make free goods.” To a vain attempt to seal our friendship 
with France, or mitigate the horrors of war, we sacrificed principles 
which a leagued Europe inspired by Napoleon had been unable to 
extort from the elder and the younger Pitt. 

The double injury thus likely to be inflicted on us in case of war, 
the loss ot our shipping trade by the grant of immunity to goods 
under a neutral flag, and the limitation of our power of offence in 
stopping supplies from the enemy, does not need elaborate illustration. 
Commerce always seeks the safest ships, and if at the end of the great 
French war the volume of our carrying trade had increased in spite 
of the desperate efforts of the enemy’s cruisers and privateers it was 
because, on the whole, English ships were the safest. A neutral 
vessel was threatened by both belligerents, she was liable to be 
searched by both, and if her papers showed a trace of irregularity, or 
if any part of her cargo was suspected or known to be enemy’s pro- 
perty, she had to face the delay and expense of an adjudication in 
the Prize Courts of her captor. 

It is true a neutral ship was allowed, by English tribunals at any 
rate, full freight on enemy’s goods seized; but this in practice was a 
poor compensation for the detention, expenses, and inconvenience, 
inevitably following capture, whilst the shipowner had still to face a 
possible claim for the value of the property seized. There can hardly 
be a better measure of risk over a long period than the rate of 
insurance premium ; and applying this test as shown by the figures 
given in Captain Mahan’s works on the Influence of Sea Power, the 
trader had then as good a chance of safe transit for his goods on a 
British as on a neutral ship. Captain Mahan gives some striking 
figures, showing not less the extent of interference with neutral 
trade the old rules permitted, than the general activity of British 
cruisers. “Into the single port of Plymouth,” he writes, “in the 
eight years and a half ending September 29th, 1801, there were sent 
948 vessels of all nations; of which 447 were enemy’s property, 156 
recaptured British, and the remainder neutrals, belonging most to 
America, Denmark and Sweden.’! No less, therefore, than 545 
neutrals had been seized for carrying hostile property. 

Such a state of things is no longer possible under the rules giving 
immunity to the neutral flag, rules admirably framed to satisfy the 
jealous aspirations of other maritime states, and allow them to annex 
the carrying trade now monopolized by Great Britain. Other 
nations refuse to see any natural or historic claim to-such monopoly. 


(1) Influence of Sea- Power on the French Revolution, vol, ii. p. 218. 
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Spain and Holland successively held the front rank as maritime 
powers ; if they in turn lost that position, it was in great measure 
because they chose to become the allies or rather the vassals of 
France ; and if on becoming neutral they never regained it, it was 
in the main because British statesmen took care that their flag 
should be no safer than ours by refusing to allow them the benefit of 
the doctrine of “ free ships, free goods,” except as the price of an 
alliance or treaty concession. 

If England could hope for all time to remain neutral, it is not to 
be denied that she would have no interest in an alteration in the 
rules of the Declaration, if all nations observed its doctrines. Not 
that she has much, if anything, to gain, even under such circum- 
stances. The ocean trade is already hers. A share, therefore, in the 
coasting trade of those maritime countries that may be at war is all 
the advantage she could hope to gain as a neutral from the existing 
maritime code, and this small source of profit never could be, in the 
nature of things, permanent. The contingency of war must, however, 
be faced, and it would be folly, in considering the policy to be then 
pursued, to weigh the limited and temporary gain of a coasting trade 
with the enormous and lasting loss in the whole field of British 
shipping, which England, if involved in a naval war, must face under 
the operation of the existing rules. 

The lessons of history on this point abound. During the Crimean 
war Great Britain waived the right of seizure and allowed neutral 
vessels freely to carry Russian merchandise, in order that our doctrine 
and practice might be in this respect the same as those of our allies. 
The natural result followed: the Russian trade was safely carried on 
in the ships of neighbouring neutral states, principally Denmark and 
Sweden, for whom the war was an unmixed gain, whilst our Baltic 
fleet was able to do little or nothing to effect the result of the war. 
Russian ships, it is true, lay up in port; but she received supplies and 
exported her wares, freely and securely, in the ships of her neutral 
neighbours. 

In like manner the action of the Powers who formed the Armed 
Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, and joined in the attempt to extract 
from England an admission of the inviolability of the neutral flag, 
is instructive as showing that the main inspiration of these various 
coalitions was not a benevolent desire to mitigate the austerities of 
naval warfare, but a longing to appropriate British commerce. 

or example, when, in 1793, Spain, Russia, and Prussia changed 
sides and entered upon war with France, they at once abandoned the 
doctrine of the neutral flag covering the cargo, which, since 1780, 
they had combined in asserting to be a sacred principle of the law of 
nations. In like manner, when the Armed Neutrality of 1800 was 
dissolved, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden receded from their joint 
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declaration made only a year before, and concurred with Great Britain 
in asserting that enemy’s goods were seizable wherever found. 

So much for the effect of war on British shipping under existing 
conditions. Hardly less serious would be the result of the rule of 
1856 in impairing our power of offence. It would in great measure 
prevent Great Britain from making effective use of her naval supre- 
macy, by destroying the commerce and cutting off supplies of food and 
material from the enemy. 

If, for instance, we were at war with France, her merchant vessels 
would not, it must be assumed, face the risk of capture by British 
cruisers, but would lie up in port; at the same time, under the protec- 
tion of the Declaration of Paris, French merchandise could safely and 
freely enter and leave French ports in neutral bottoms, except on the 
improbable supposition that an effective blockade could be established 
on both her southern and western shores. There could be no com- 
parison between the loss to France, if her shipping, mainly coasters, 
were condemned to idleness, and the loss to Great Britain if her 
merchant fleets, who carry for all the world, were to rot in port or be 
transferred to neutrals ; whilst the French Government would be happy 
to be relieved from paying those large subsidies which alone make the 
existence possible of a French ocean-going merchant fleet. 

As to the possibility of a commercial blockade, it must be borne in 
mind that as against a Continental Power, transport by railway has 
made the inconvenience and injury done by blockade far less effective 
than formerly, unless either all Europe be involved in war or the 
blockade be universally enforced. If French ports alone were 
blockaded, the French import and export trade would to a certain 
extent find an outlet in Amsterdam, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and other 
ports of the probably neutral states of Belgium and Holland. Finally, 
it is to the stronger maritime Power that most harm is done by the 
operation of the rule we are discussing. The weaker belligerent will 
find that fear of capture by its cruisers can thus indirectly sweep 
away its enemy’s mercantile marine, whilst the navy of the stronger 
is deprived of its natural objective—starving the enemy into 
submission. 

There are, no doubt, eminent persons who have declared against 
the effectiveness of a war waged against commerce. For instance, 
in the debates in the House of Commons in 1877, on Mr. Percy 
Wyndham’s motion on this subject, Mr. Grant-Duff and Sir William 
Harcourt attempted to minimize the injury done to French commerce 
during the great war, and denied that such methods had materially 
helped to bring about the result. “The English fleets,” said Sir 
William Harcourt,' “destroyed the commerce of the great Napoleon, 
and drove it from the sea for ever; but did they destroy Napoleon ?” 


(1) Hansard, vol. 232, p. 1334. 
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The answer to this question, given by the most eminent modern 
writer on naval strategy, is the direct contrary to that implied by 
Sir William Harcourt. Captain Mahan has conclusively shown that 
it was precisely the wholesale war on French commerce, supplementing 
the military command of the sea, which finally sapped the resources 
of France and brought Napoleon to submission. 

“The directly offensive use of Great Britain’s maritime power,” 
says Captain Mahan, “consisted in throwing back France upon 
herself, while at the same time cutting off her resources. To seaward 
the colonial system of France was ruined, raw material cut off from 
her manufactures, her merchant shipping swept off the sea.” He 
also refers to the “ commercial and naval expansion of Great Britain 

which crushed France by a process of constriction . . . . to 
free her from which Napoleon himself was driven to measures that 
ruined him.”’? 

No one was more alive than Napoleon to the effectiveness of a 
war against commerce in reducing the enemy; and in refusing to. 
neutrals the permission or opportunity to succour France by carrying 
her trade, Pitt was only pursuing the same object that inspired the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees of his great opponent. 

If the question were to be decided by appeals to authority, the 
result would not be open to doubt, for it would be hard to find 
amongst English statesmen up to the middle of this century a single 
voice in favour of the concession to neutrals so improvidently made 
by Lord Clarendon in 1856. Fox agreed with his great rival Pitt 
on this point; Canning refused to ratify a treaty made by Sir Charles 
Stuart with Brazil because it contained this obnoxious clause. Lord 
John Russell and Lord Derby both condemned the imprudence of 
the Declaration of 1856; the latter statesman speaking of it as 
“ gratuitously inserted by the French and British Plenipotentiaries, 
and sacrificing the maritime greatness of England on the shrine of 
Russia.” Even Cobden and J. 8. Mill, who were in favour of 
extending the doctrine of immunity from capture to all belligerent. 
property at sea, whether ships or goods, condemned the present. 
doctrine as a mischievous compromise; whilst in the House of 
Commons in 1862 Mr. Disraeli spoke of the Declaration as giving 
up “the cardinal principle of our maritime code,” and of * its 
mischievous, imprudent and alarming character.” 

It may be urged that circumstances have changed; that. this 
country is not now so self-supporting as at the beginning of the 
century ; that, if capture were freely allowed, there would be the 
special danger in case of war of a disastrous stoppage of supplies oi 
food and the raw material of our manufacturers ; whereas under the 
operation of the Declaration these supplies would safely reach us 
under the neutral flag. It is to be observed that this argument 

(1) Influence of Sea Tower on the French Revolution, vo". 3°. pp. 394, 295. 
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assumes the loss to England of one great branch of her commerce, 
the disappearance of her trade flag even from the home waters; but 
apart from this consideration, it is not difficult to show that the 
objection begs the question on a’material point. As carriers in 
general, the neutral ship would (theoretically) unquestionably be 
safer than the vessel of a belligerent; but her safety would be very 
problematical if her cargo were a supply of food and destined for an 
enemy’s port. It is all but certain that under such circumstances 
provisions bound for an English port would be treated as contraband 
of war, and therefore seizable under the proviso contained in the 
Declaration, which simply announced the long-established law. 
There has never yet been a strict and satisfactory definition of con- 
traband, and Governments have more frequently than not framed 
definitions of contraband just as it suited their purpose or according 
to the exigencies of war. If France, for instance, were to declare 
food-stuffs contraband, she might cite as a precedent the action of 
the British Government during the Napoleonic war. It is noticeable 
that, at the time of the expedition against Tonquin, the French 
Government announced that they would treat rice bound for Tonquin 
as contraband ; and I am not aware that there was, or could he, any 
diplomatic complaint on the subject. 

It cannot be doubted, at any rate, that whether actually seizable 
as contraband, food-stuffs, and probably also raw material such as 
cotton and wool, could be legitimately treated as “ occasional con- 
traband,”’ as res ancipitis usus, and therefore, according to inter- 
national law, properly subject to stoppage and the right of pre- 
emption on reasonable terms, a result equally disastrous to the 
consumer. On the whole, therefore, it may be fairly urged that 
our food supply would not, if the Declaration were repealed, be 
more endangered if carried in British than entrusted to neutral 
vessels. The state of famine that is sometimes pictured as the result 
of war is indeed hardly possible, unless we either assume a wholesale 
blockade of our coasts, or wholesale capture of our merchant fleets 
by the enemy's cruisers. But such conditions are only possible if 
England be in an abject state of naval inferiority; and if this is to 
be, it is certain none of the doctrines of the Declaration of Paris can 
ave the state from its deserved doom. 

Rejecting this supposition, it is not unreasonable to expect that a 
reversion to the old doctrine of capture would result in a percentage 
of seizures of British ships, which would be of such fractional extent 
as to make an era of famine prices an impossibility. Here again, 
there are lessons from history to guide us. The activity of the 
French in pursuing a yverre de course against British shipping in the 
eveat war can hardly be excelled, and the damage in figures looks 
exormous, yet as Captain Mahan has shown, at no period did the 
tonnage of captured vessels amount to more than 24 per cent. of the 
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total tonnage afloat of British ships.’ Evidently the percentage of 
loss would have largely to exceed this before anything like famine 
prices would be reached. 

There remains the consideration of the question whether Lord 
Clarendon was justified in maintaining, in 1856, that the concessions he 
made at Paris were purchased at a good price, and that this country 
obtained more than a guid pro quo by the abolition of privateering, 
which is provided for in the first article of the Declaration. 

It can be easily shown that the supposed compensation is illusory, 
for the gain is not reciprocal; and is valueless, for it can be revoked 
with impunity. The first article is primarily a concession to 
belligerents, the second a concession to neutrals. But a neutral like 
England, which has not a trade to gain but a trade to keep, gets no 
advantage. If a belligerent chooses at the outbreak of a war to 
disregard the provisions as to privateering, it is only the adverse 
belligerent who can with reason complain, for he alone is injured. 
T’o complain to a person who is already bent on doing the complainant 
as much harm as he can is naturally a futile proceeding. The most 
the injured party can do is to retaliate by also issuing Letters of 
Marque, or possibly by treating privateers as pirates. In vain would 
neutral sanction be appealed to, or neutral protests invoked; for the 
interests of maritime States not at war would lie the other way, as 
can be easily shown. Privateering would only tend to make the 
belligerent flag less safe, and therefore give a fresh bounty to neutral 
trade. On the other hand, the whole body of neutral States would be 
interested in the enforcement of the second article, allowing the flag 
to cover their cargo; and therefore to disregard this provision after 
declaration of war would not unlikely lead to angry remonstrances, if 
not worse, from the neutral States parties to the Declaration. 

Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., has well summed up the one-sided 
nature of the 1856 compact in his work on Maritime Warfare, in 
which the policy and effect of the Declaration is subjected to vigorous 
and unanswerable criticism in the following words (p. 99) :— The 
terms of the bargain are such that while every security is afforded 
that the right shall not be exercised, no security is given that the 
immunity shall bé enjoyed.” 

The terms, moreover, of the first article are too loose and inexact to 
be any value as a prohibition. Privateering is not there defined, and 
it seems perfectly possible for a Government to make use of the 
services of its subjects’ cruisers against enemies’ vessels without resort- 
ing to Letters of Marque. In fact, this has been done. In 1870 the 
King of Prussia issued a decree for the formation of a voluntary 
marine to prey against French shipping, the vessel to be chartered by 
the Government, and to receive a prime in respect of enemies’ ships 
captured. The English Law Officers, whose opinion was taken as to 

(1) Influence of Sea Power on History, vol. ii., pp. 206, 225, 227. 
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the legality of this proceeding, stated that it was not covered by the 
prohibition against privateering in the Declaration of Paris.' 

There remains the important consideration as to whether, however 
foolish and injurious the bargain made in 1856, it is not binding as 
an engagement freely entered into, and never criticised or challenged 
by the British Government. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the nice question as to whether our 
Plenipotentiaries at the Treaty of Paris had any express authority to 
sign the Declaration. The original instructions to Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Cowley have never, I believe, seen the light, and we are not 
much enlightened by Lord Clarendon’s justification of their conduct 
when he declared, that if they had not confined themselves “ within 
the strict limits of their authority ” it was because what they sub- 
scribed was already the recognised doctrine of maritime law. ‘The 
two first articles were certainly not universally accepted doctrines of 
International law, and if they had been, the Declaration was super- 
fluous. Nor is it profitable to enter upon the vexed questions whether 
the Crown, without the consent of Parliament, can make a binding 
engagement of this character ; or whether lapse of time can justify 
its repudiation by one of the signatory Powers. The reasons which 
would seem to justify this country in holding the obligation of the 
Declaration to be not an absolute one, are more solid and less 
technical. 

In the first place, the document is not a treaty, in form or in sub- 
stance. It would be absurd to treat a convention of this kind, one of 
a series of annexes to the Treaty of Paris itself, dealing with such 
subjects as the license of the Belgian Press, the occupation of Rome 
by French troops, and the abstract duty of intervention in the case of 
disorders in other States, as of the same binding character as a treaty, 
by which, for instance, a particular form of Government is established, 
or territory is ceded. The ambiguous character of these protocols has 
been criticised by a high authority. ‘Are they treaty engage- 
ments ¥”’ said Mr. Gladstone. ‘Certainly they are not. Do they 
approximate to the character of treaty engagements? If they do, how 
ncar do they come to ity If they do not, what are they?” Mr. 
G'acstone then proceeded to describe them as “ semi-authoritative 
rncords to which no man can give a certain character, and to which 
every man can give whatever character he thinks best.”’ ” 

Whatever may be the nature of these protocols, there is abundant 
reason for the contention that the obligation, if any, imposed by the 
Idedaration of Paris, was to be conditional on its acceptance by all the 
Maritime Powers of the world. On the face of it, the Declaration did 
not profess to enunciate an existing International custom, but to 
establish a new conventional law. The preamble of the Declaration 


(1) Hansard, vol. 239, p. 1273, Speech of Mr. Perey Wyndham. 
(2) Hansard, vol. 142, p. 101. 
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refers to the previous “ uncertainty of the law,” of the desire to 
establish a “ uniform doctrine,” and introduce fixed principles into 
International relations ;”’ and the Plenipotentiaries record their con- 
viction ‘that these maxims must be received with gratitude by the 
whole world, and that the efforts of their Government to generalize 
their adoption will be crowned with full success.” As a matter of fact 
the whole world has not received these doctrines with gratitude. The 
United States, which has, second to Great Britain, the largest tonnage 
afloat, and probably most to gain by an extension of neutral rights, 
has refused to assent to the provisions of the Declaration. Spain and 
Mexico have also refused. ‘These countries are still at liberty in war 
time to make use of privateers and seize hostile cargoes under a 
neutral flag. In other words, the condition has not been fulfilled 
which the Declaration of Paris itself contemplated, namely, the 
universal acceptance of its doctrines. ‘To use the term International 
law, of principles which have never been recognized as part of such 
law by three maritime States, is obviously an absurdity. Jor nothing 
is more clear than that the authority of the doctrine of the neutral 
flag protecting the cargo is based merely on convention, and has no 
justification in the historic practice of all nations or in natural justice 
and equity. It is unnecessary to reproduce the arguments of learned 
writers on this subject. From the time of the Consolato del Mare 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, a period of nearly five 
hundred years, the right to seize hostile cargo, wherever found, was 
universally recognised in the absence of special treaty provision. 
When, for the first time, in 1752 an attempt was made to elevate this 
claim of neutral immunity to the rank of fundamental maritime law, 
the “ Exposition des Motifs” of the King of Prussia met with an 
answer from England framed principally by Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, which, by its learning and cogency of reasoning, stifled the 
new doctrine at its very birth.’ This country, at any rate, never 
assented to this claim of the neutral; and unless abandoned, or 
qualified by the Declaration of Paris, her ancient belligerent rights 
remain unquestionable. 

It may be suggested that it is too late for Great Britain to assert 
her old position, after the lapse of time since 1856, especially as this 
eountry reaped the benefit of the Declaration, whilst neutral in the 
wars of 1859, 1866, and 1870-71. 

It may be replied that lapse of time is equally an argument the 
other way. If after thirty-eight years the Declaration has not 
obtained that universal acceptance which, as has been shown, was 


(1) The attempted ex post facto justification of the principles of the Armed Neutralities 
by writers such as Hantefeuille, Hubner, and others, have been fully and completely 
answered by English writers, especially Phillimore, Robert Ward, H. Butler John- 
stone, M.P., and T. Gibson Bowles, M.P. All American writers of note agree with the 
English view. 
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contemplated at the time of its publication ; if this condition of its 
obligation is not yet satisfied ; it is idle to expect it ever will be, and 
certainly there never was a time less likely than the present to witness 
an abandonment of belligerent rights. 

Moreover, there has been no attempt to prove, and probably it 
would be impossible to prove, that our shipping trade benefited from 
the special operation of the second article of the Declaration during 
any of the wars referred to. The damage to belligerent merchant 
shipping in the Italian Austro-Prussian and Franco-German wars was 
never more than trivial, and there is no evidence that our increase of 
trade, if ever more than normal, was not mainly due to the general 
advantages a neutral always gains by the dislocation of the commerce 
of the belligerents. 

Another objection raised to an alteration of the status quo in this 
matter is, that our refusal to concede to neutrals the advantages given 
to them by the Declaration would infallibly provoke protests, ill-will, 
and possibly a new Armed Neutrality. 

The answer plainly is, that this country cannot afford to lose its 
existing carrying-trade because neutrals may be disappointed in not 
securing it for themselves. In justice and reason the neutral has no 
right to complain. England is the great carrying power, it is she 
who stands to lose under the present doctrine. The right of capturing 
enemies’ goods would not deprive the neutral of a trade, but would 
prevent him from profiting by a state of war and grasping at ours. 

The right of freedom of commerce, which may be invoked by the 
neutral, is not an absolute one, as is clearly shown by the admitted 
right of the belligerent to seize where the neutral ship commits a 
breach of a blockade or carries contraband of war. A principle equally 
sound which a belligerent can rely upon, is that a nation at war is 
morally justified in preventing a neutral from carrying enemies’ mer- 
chandise, thereby succouring the enemy and possibly increasing his 
power to do injury. Nor is it an answer to reply that the neutral is 
impartial and ready to carry for both belligerents. The stronger 
power whose fleets are able to keep the seas, is the one that is injured 
whilst the weaker obtains, through the neutral, aid and reinforcement 
which he cannot provide himself. It is to be observed, moreover, 
that in case of any European complication, the neutral most to be 
feared as a competitor for our shipping trade is the United States, 
but with no show of reason can the United States claim rights under 
the Declaration of Paris whilst refusing to be a party toit. In assert- 
ing the right of capturing hostile merchandise in neutral American 
vessels, we should only be upholding the law of war continuously 
upheld in the American Prize Courts, and uniformly enunciated by 
the ministers and diplomatists of the United States. America has 
never receded from the principles declared in Jefferson’s famous 
despatch in 1798, sanctioning the right of English cruisers to seize 
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French property in American neutral vessels. It is not immaterial to 
add that this country has a special right to demand that America 
should bear une omplainingly legitimate neutral burdens, seeing how 
strenuously, in the case of the “ Alabama,” she exacted from us the 
strict and full performance of correlative neutral obligations. 

The alternative sometimes suggested, to extend the declaration 
rather than end it, so as to make all property at sea, whether ships or 
goods, free from capture, needs only a few words of comment. It is 
superfluous to discuss the proposal on its merits; to dwell on the diffi- 
culties of a doctrine which allows the co-existence of a maritime war 
and commercial peace ; of nations hostile and subjects incurring trade 
obligations towards each other; a doctrine which involves the aboli- 
tion of commercial blockades, and would compel England to let drop 
from her hands a most effective weapon of offence. The complete and 
practical answer to the proposal is that it never would be accepted by 
those European Powers whom we are most likely to cross swords with. 

sritish commerce is a prize too rich and extensive to be abandoned in 
conformity with the logical standard of the Institute of International 
Law or the high aims of philanthropists. 

If Great Britain is to recede from the Declaration of Paris, such 
withdrawal ought, of course, to precede the actual declaration of war, 
and should be made with full notice to all concerned, while it is yet 
uncertain whether the interests of this country lie in the way of the 
neutral or the belligerent. To question the authoritative character of 
the declaration only in entering upon a war, would give rise to accusa- 
tions of Punic faith, which would be difficult to meet, if the exact 
moment designed for the operation of an agreement was made the 
occasion of its repudiation. 

No such complaint could reasonably be made if the intentions of 
this Government to resume her ancient rights of war were communi- 
cated to all the signatory Powers while peace reigns throughout 
Europe. Whether by diplomatic note, or before a conference of the 
Powers, England could present an unimpeachable case for her action, 
by showing the ambiguous character of the protocols of 1856, the 
conditional and onesided nature of the obligation, the impossibility of 
accepting as international law doctrines rejected by important mari- 
time powers, and, finally, it may be, the repudiation in 1871 by Russia 
of the clauses in the Treaty of Paris (to which the declaration was an 
annexe) relating to the neutralisation of the Black Sea. Sooner or 
later, however, the considerations of the value of a protocol will appear 
trifling compared with the highest interest of a State, its own preser- 
vation ; and when that is at stake, it will be found preposterous to 
treat as irrevocably binding a declaration against the legality of 
usages of war which had boon practised for centuries and were not in 
Secunia es unjust or inhuman. 

NicHo.as Synnort, 
















































THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IT warre on this subject with much diffidence, for I have no claim 
to be a financial expert. Still I possess knowledge of Irish his- 
tory; I ought to be able to deal with what is essentially a judicial 
inquiry; and the accidents of life have made me familiar with 
valuable traditions as regards this question. Sir John Newport, 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer under “ All the Talents,” was my 
father’s near kinsman; that eminent man was wont to condemn, as 
a breach of an international compact, the fiscal arrangements which, 
with respect to Ireland, were first tentatively made after 1817. I was 
well acquainted, too, with distinguished Irishmen, descendants of the 
Whigs of the school of Grattan, who protested in the House of 
Commons against the financial burdens imposed on Ireland from 
1853 to 1860; although their protests unhappily failed, no answer, I 
think, was ever made to them. And if owing to the unfortunate 
state of her representation at that period Ireland made nothing like 
an adequate complaint, many thoughtful Irishmen from that day to 
this have never ceased to denounce what was done ; and some of these 
I can reckon as friends. I contribute my mite to this controversy ; 
but I may say a word at the outset in self-defence, if self-defence is 
indeed necessary. I am a decided Unionist, but I utterly deny that 
if Ireland in this respect has suffered a real wrong, Irishmen of the 
most opposite views may not fairly combine to expose it and to 
seek for redress. History abounds in instances of this kind, some 
deserving admiration and highly successful. The union of Church- 
men and Dissenters, for ages hostile, effected the revolution of 1688 ; 
the Whig secession of 1793 enabled Pitt and a Tory Government to 
triumph over the French Revolution ; Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, differing widely as they do, have joined in defeating the 
Home Rule policy. The diatribes, in fact, which have been directed 
against Irish Unionists in this matter, are simply evident, but sinister, 
attempts to baffle an Irish demand by dividing Irishmen. 

The Childers Commission declared almost to a man, that in her 
financial relations with England—I include Scotland in the general 
name—lIreland is overtaxed between two and three millions sterling. 
Subject to a drawback to be noticed afterwards, this conclusion, I 
believe, is essentially correct. Before examining it, however, I 
must deal with an argument, paraded with ostentatious confidence, 
which, it is asserted, disposes of the case of Ireland. England and 
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Treland, it is said, form a single financial unit; they are practically 
under the same fiscal system ; taxation falls, not on territory, but on 
those living on it; and as Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
are equally taxed—Irishmen possessing, indeed, a slight advantage— 
Trish taxation by comparison cannot be excessive. A landlord in 
Devonshire, with a rental of £1,000 a year, and a landlord in Kil- 
dare, with an equal rental, pay the same Income Tax to an exact 
shilling. A merchant in London, a merchant in Glasgow, a 
merchant in Belfast, who make the same profits, contribute the same 
sums on these to the British Exchequer. And so it is through the 
whole scale of imposts; the consumers of tea and tobacco in these 
kingdoms pay, on these commodities, in the same proportion ; the navvy 
in Lancashire and the Galway peasant are equally taxed for a bottle 
of porter, a noggin of rum, or a pint of whisky. How then can any 
injustice exist ; how can Ireland be overtaxed when she is taxed as 
England ¥ Any other system would be thoroughly unfair; is the 
Duke of Devonshire to pay Income Tax at a different rate in respect 
of his Derbyshire and his Waterford estates; is the firm of Guinness 
to be relieved of a burden, say on trade returns of £10,000 a year, 
and the firms of Allsopp and Bass to be mulcted of the last penny ? 
Is Ireland in taxation to receive a bounty, and a discriminating 
surcharge be levied from England’ The idea is preposterous ; once 
grasp the truth that the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are taxed in the same proportion—apart from the benefit Ireland en- 
joys—and this new Irish grievance is seen to be a mere delusion. 
This argument, however, plausible as it seems, is but an illustra- 
tion of an old legal saw, “Qui hwret in litera, hwret in cortice.” 
The taxes imposed on the people of two countries, and even on the 
people of a single country, may be identical in all respects, but they 
may be locally excessive and radically unjust. This is easily per- 
ceived if we look below the surface, and reflect with attention upon 
the subject. Suppose, for example, that Henry V., when practically 
Lord of England and France, had caused a uniform charge to be 
laid on wines produced in Sussex and wines produced in Champagne, 
would the burden be equal on the Sussex farmer, who probably did 
not possess a single vine, and on the peasant of Champagne, whose 
vintage was his main harvest ? Or suppose an enormous excise was 
levied on cider, made equally payable from John-o’-Groats to Land’s- 
end, would this tax be the same for the men of Devon and Here- 
ford, and for the men of Kast Anglia, who have but few orchards ? 
Say too, again, that coal and iron were equally taxed in the three 
kingdoms, would England, the land of coal and iron, be really sub- 
ject to the same impost as Ireland, the land of turf and peat mosses ; 
would Englishmen and Irishmen be equally weighted? These in- 
stances prove that the same taxes may be absolutely different in their 
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incidence, and may, in their effects, be simply iniquitous. And the 
fiscal system prevailing in England is in fact of this unfair character, 
and is, therefore, open to grave censure. ‘The impost on beer is the 
same in Great Britain and Ireland, and the impost on whiskey is the 
same; the impost on beer, however, being many times less than on 
the stronger alcoholic liquor. But the English, like all Teutonic 
races, have made beer the national beverage; the Irish, like most 
Celts, are addicted to whiskey ; probably three Englishmen drink beer 
to one Irishman, and three Irishmen drink whiskey to one English- 
man.’ The imposts, though uniform in both countries, fall therefore 
with very dissimilar weight ; the English, as a people, obtain the bene- 
fit of their relatively lightly taxed beer; the Irish, as a people, have 
to bear the load of their relatively heavily taxed wiuskey, and the 
distinction made against Ireland comes to a very large sum. This 
system of equal taxation is accordingly unfair to Ireland, and in its 
essence is altogether unjust. 

In this matter, indeed, of beer and whiskey, of the first importance 
in our fiscal system, the theory of equal taxation so completely breaks 
down, that it is found necessary to bring in aid other so-called 
arguments. It is difficult to say whether these are irony or simply 
an exhibition of wrong-headed prejudice. ‘ Whiskey,” it is argued, 
“is not a necessary of life; the Irish have only to abstain from it; 
and if they choose to indulge in this drink, they have to thank them- 
selves if they are heavily taxed.” Were the cases of England and 
Ireland reversed, were the English a people fond of whiskey and the 
Irish a people fond of beer, I should like to see the politician who 
would venture to take his stand on this grotesque position. If the 
Englishman were as bent on having his glass of spirits, as ''ennyson’s 
“ Northern Farmer” insisted on his * pot of aale,’’ any government 
bold enough even to whisper, that he need not have recourse to his 
favourite beverage, and that he would get a harsh sumptuary law 
if he did, would, in a few weeks, be swept out of existence. Another 
argument is a nauseous medley of hypocritical cant and offensive 
insolence. ‘ Whiskey,’’ it is said, “is a very deleterious thing ; we 
must save the poor Irish from this liquid poison; on sanitary and 
lofty moral grounds we must check its consumption by heavy taxa- 
tion.” Is it possible that fanatics, who talk in this strain, do not see 
that tyranny and persecution may be justified on pretences of exactly 
the same character ? ‘ How abominable are the doctrines of those 
Christians,” reasoned the high priests of the Jove of the Capitol; 
“this contamination must not infest Rome; throw the wretches to the 
leopards and the lions.” ‘ Are the Huguenots to ruin their own souls, 
and those of good Catholics by their unwholesome heresy ¥”’ exclaimed 


(1) As much whiskey is drunk by the head in Great Britain as in Ireland. But 
Great Britain includes Scotland, a whiskey-drinking people, and the millions of Irish 
in England and Scotland. 
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the Camarilla of Louis XTV.; “the Dragonnades are only too light 
a penalty.” We are, unhappily, familiar with things of this kind in 
Ireland; it was on grounds such as these that the Penal Code was 
justified, and Catholic servitude during dismal centuries; but we 
hardly expected that sophistry of this sort would be employed to 
bolster up unfairness in finance. 

The view, however, that Ireland is not overtaxed, because Knglish- 
men and Irishmen are taxed equally, rests on the assumption that 
England and Ireland form one financial unit; that Ireland, in a 
word, in our fiscal system, must be regarded as a group of mere 
English counties. This assumption, however, is an audacious mistake ; 
false history is called in to supplement bad logic. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that, before the Union, and especially during the 
period of Grattan’s Parliament, England and Ireland were completely 
distinct countries in almost all constitutional rights; they have 
remained so, even after the Union, for many purposes. Lreland has, 
to this hour, a separate Government, a separate administration, 
separate Courts of Justice; this may be regretted for many reasons ; 
but it is an indisputable, and in this controversy, a very important 
fact. ‘The same distinction im finance was maintained by the Union, 
and was one of the conditions, in fact, of that great measure ; and it 
has, ever since, been more or less observed, though less carefully with 
the progress of time, and especially during the last forty years. 
When the Union took place, indeed, it could not have been otherwise, 
regard being had to the circumstances of the two islands. The debt 
of Ireland in 1800, compared to that of Great Britain, was in the 
proportion of about £28,000,000 to £440,000,000, that is, nearly as 
one to sixteen ; and Ireland was then, as she is still, infinitely behind 
Great Britain in resources and wealth. The statesmen of the Union, 
therefore, felt that Great Britain and Ireland could not be placed, 
with justice, under anything like the same fiscal system, and must 
be treated as different financial units; though Litt expressed a hope 
that the time might come, “when the finances cf both countries 
should be so nearly alike that the system of both could be identified.” 
Ireland, accordingly, was allowed to retain a separate Exchequer 
of her own for many years; she was required, until 1817, to con- 
tribute only a fixed proportion of the expenditure of the rest of the 
Empire ; and though Pitt and Castlereagh believed that at a future 
period “she might become assimilated in finance to England,” both 
pledged themselves that she was not to be called on to contribute 
beyond her true capacity. ‘As to the future,” Castlereagh remarked, 
with emphasis, * it is expected that the two countries should move 
forward together, and unite with regard to their expenses in the 
” ; and Pitt echoed the sentiment in 
lofty language. This policy, too, was embodied in the Act of Union; 
that fundamental law contemplated, indeed, that ultimately the ex- 


measure of their relative abilities 
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penditure of the three kingdoms might “ be discharged indiscrimi- 
nately by equal taxes, imposed on the same articles, in each country.” 
But this prospective fiscal unity, it was significantly declared, was to 
be “ subject to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, 
and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances 
appear from time to time to demand.”’! 

It was part of the Treaty of the Union, therefore, that England 
and Ireland were not a financial unit, and that, so far from being 
regarded as a group of English counties, Ireland was to be deemed a 
separate country for fiscal purposes. And though it was hoped that 
this separation would cease, and that the finances of Great Britain 
and Ireland might in time be placed on the same basis, the distinction 
was, nevertheless, preserved and guaranteed by the provision that 
Ireland should have a right to “ exemptions or abatements” if they 
were just, and, above all, by the assurances that she was not to be 
taxed beyond what her resources might warrant. The language of 
the Act of Union and of its chief authors admits of little question in 
this matter; and it was interpreted in this sense by statesmen for a 
long series of years. The separate Exchequer of Ireland, indeed, was 
abolished in 1816-17, and her separate contribution to the general 
charges of the State; but she has always remained a distinct financial 
unit ; and even an attempt, on anything like an extensive scale, to 
subject her to the British fiscal system as a whole—though experi- 
ments in that direction were tried—was not made until more than 
half a century after the Union. Then, indeed, and during the years 
that followed, an effort was made to realise the hopes of Pitt, and to 
“assimilate her finances” to those of England; but though Pitt 
and Castlereagh’s pledges were not respected, and she was taxed, as I 
believe unjustly, and not in proportion to her resources, she was 
never regarded as financially a mere part of Great Britain. Her 
separate identity for fiscal purposes was recognised by every Minister 
of Finance ; this is amply proved by the single fact, that it was found 
necessary to make excuses, when her true financial status was being 
stealthily assailed, and her taxation was more and more made uniform 
with that of England. And this separate identity was placed on 
record, by Mr. Goschen in 1890, in terms of reference to a committee 
charged to inquire into the financial relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and again by Mr. Gladstone, in 1893, in the terms of refer- 
ence to the Childers Commission; and not a single challenge was 
made in Parliament. It is certain, therefore, that, for financial pur- 
poses, Ireland must still be considered a distinct country; and it 
should be added that her system of local taxation—a circumstance 
that cannot be forgotten—has always been very dissimilar from that 
of England. Were it otherwise, indeed, she could not be denied a 
full proportional share to the relief in rates, accorded to England a 





(1) The Act of Union. Article 7. 
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few months ago; this boon has been refused her, because, as to local 
taxation, she is deemed, at Westminster, to be a separate land ; it is 
curious, at least, that this is taken for granted, when it is sought to 
deprive her of a benefit, by the very same people who assert the 
exact contrary when it is sought to subject her to a burden. 

The true conclusion on this subject has been summed up by Mr. 
Childers in these significant words :—‘“ It is impossible, even from a 
legal point of view, to consider Ireland as being fiscally no more than 
a certain group of counties of the United Kingdom; . . . the claim 
of Ireland to special consideration, in fiscal matters, as a distinct 
section of the United Kingdom, has never been suffered to become 
extinct.””"' No ordinary boldness is, indeed, required to compare 
Ireland, in this respect, to any part of England ; the comparison 
suggests unhappy memories, which it would be well to consign to 
oblivion. At what period, during the last seven centuries, was 
Ireland treated as a collection of English counties?’ Was it in the 
long rule of the Anglo-Norman conquerors, when she was abandoned 
to feudal oppression and tribal disorder, while England was the best- 
governed land in Christendom ? Was it in the course of the reigns 
of Elizabeth, of the Stuarts, of Cromwell, of William III., when she 
was desolated by conquest and confiscation, by reiigious proscription, 
by repeated civil wars, and England was rapidly advancing in the 
path of greatness, under the influence of wise institutions and of long 
years of peace ¥ Was it in the miserable time of the Penal Code, 
when she lay literally in the shadow of death, and Great Britain was 
becoming the leading state of Europe’ Coming, too, to the special 
subject of finance, when was Ireland dealt with as an integral part of 
Great Britain? Without reference to questions agitated since the 
Union, the facts, in this matter, are only too notorious. From the 
days of Strafford to the time of the first Pitt, the industry of Ireland 
was simply strangled, her commerce destroyed, her progress checked, 
while no efforts were spared to promote the trade of England ; and 
though excuses may be made for an evil policy due to the fallacies of 
the mercantile system, it is not the less certain that a very different 
measure was meted out to Ireland and to Great Britain, and that, 
for this reason alone, Ireland cannot be regarded as merely « division 
of the larger island. 

Ireland, therefore, as respects finance, is a country standing apart 
from England, the argument drawn from equal taxation, a sophism 
in itself, is mere beating the air ; the question is not whether English- 
men and Irishmen are equally taxed, but whether Ireland is exces- 
sively and unjustly taxed, considering her real fiscal position. And 
here obviously the proper way to ascertain the truth, is to find out 
the revenue and the taxation of the two islands, to determine their 


(1) Report, p. 150. 
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respective resources as nearly as may be, and then to see if the 
taxation of Ireland is relatively heavier than that of Great Britain, 
and consequently is too large and unfair. The revenue and taxation 
of Ireland has, of late years, varied from nearly eight millicus to 
about seven and a-half millions sterling, while the revenue and 
taxation of Great Britain amounts to between eighty-five and 
eighty-nine millions; that is, the charge on Ireland is trom about 
one-eleventh to one-thirteenth of the value—I deal only with round 
numbers—say from nearly nine to nearly eight per cent., the charge 
on Great Britain being from ninety-one to ninety-two. But a long 
course of inquiries points to the inference, that the annual resources of 
Treland cannot be more than about seventy millions, whereas those of 
Great Britain are more than fourteen hundred millions; this conclu- 
sion, no doubt, is approximate only ; but it is indicated by a great 
number of tests, death duties, income tax, and many others; and 
these all tend in the same direction. If this is substantially, or 
even nearly correct, it follows that the resources of Ireland are one- 
twentieth only of those of Great Britain, that is, amount only to 
about five per cent.; and the Childers Commission have found this to 
be the case, by all but an unanimous verdict. There is high authority 
besides that on the assumption that taxation ought to be levied only 
from the margin left after a charge for the necessaries of life, this 
proportion must be largely increased in favour of Ireland, and that 
her resources can be deemed only to be one thirty-sixth of those of 
Great Britain, that is less that three per cent. for general fiscal 
purposes." 

Taking the account, accordingly, on this basis—and it is, I believe, 
essentially correct—Ireland, as the Childers Commission has said, 
is overtaxed, we have seen, hetween two and three millions, and may be 
overtaxed considerably more. Her taxation, relatively to her means, 
ought not to be, as it is at present, from nearly eight to nine per 
cent. of that of Great Britain ; it ought to be only five, perhaps not 
three per cent. ; it ought not to be seven or eight millions, but, at the 
highest computation, five millions, or even much less. The difference, 
in the case of Ireland, is immense ; but this does not set forth the 
whole truth in this matter. Ireland is, perhaps, the poorest country 
in Europe, Great Britain is, beyond dispute, the richest ; and the 
very same taxation falls much more heavily on a destitute than on a 
wealthy people. Pitt, still the first of British financiers, remarked, a 
century ago, with respect to Great Britain and Ireland, “If one 
country exceeded another in wealth, population, and established 
capital, in a proportion of two to one... . that country would be 
able to bear near ten umes the burdens that the other would be 
equal to;” and the late Mr. Nassau Senior significantly said, 


1) Report, p. 63. 
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“England is the most lightly taxed, and Ireland the most heavily 
taxed country in Europe, although both are nominally liable to the 
same taxation. ... Ireland is overtaxed because she is poor.” 
Apart, therefore, from her excessive and vast special burden, the very 
same taxation oppresses Ireland that is comparatively lightly felt 
by England ; weakness cannot bear the same imposition as strength ; 
and this is the true view of the subject. It is urged against this that 
the difference in wealth between Great Britain and Ireland is not 
greater than that between different parts of England; Wilts and 
Dorset cannot bear taxation as well as Lancashire and York ; and yet 
Wilts and Dorset have no ground of complaint. This, however, is 
but a repetition of the fallacy, that Ireland in finance is not a distinct 
unit, and is merely a group of English counties; and this, I hope, 
has been sufficiently exposed. 

Ireland, therefore, is very largely overtaxed; and being as she is, 
a land of poverty, this overtaxation is severe in the extreme. A 
glance, indeed, at her financial relations with England during the 
last hundred years will prove how unfairly she has been treated. 
But here I wish to dissociate myself from the passionate clamour 
raised against England and the statesmen who, since the Union, have 
ruled these kingdoms. I shall not echo the party growl of Johnson, 
uttered in conversation with an Irish friend, * Do not join England, 
she will only rob you” ; I do not denounce English finance ministers 
as extortioners and unjust. The great majority of them, notably 
Pitt, meant well, and never entertained a thought of deliberately 
wronging and defrauding Ireland. But certainly they made most 
unhappy mistakes, mainly owing to their ignorance of Irish affairs— 
the characteristic vice of English rule in Ireland—and few can be 
acquitted of the. grave error of disregarding the warnings of well- 
informed Irishmen, who really understood this subject. Nor can 
some be relieved from the charge of subordinating, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to themselves, Irish interests to British in this province, and, 
possibly because the power and influence of England are so great in 
the Imperial Parliament, of imposing burdens on Ireland, the injustice 
of which they may not have at all understood, in order to further 
evident British objects. 

When the Treaty of Union was made, Ireland, we have seen, was 
to pay a proportional sum from her own resources to the expenditure 
of the three kingdoms, besides bearing the charge of her own debt.. 
This proportion, I doubt not in good faith, was fixed at two-seven- 
teenths of the whole; that is, Ireland has to contribute about twelve 
per cent., and Great Britain about eighty-eight per cent. But Pitt 
and Castlereagh’s calculations proved utterly false, they were 
severely condemned by Foster and Grattan, who really knew the 
affairs of Ireland; and a body of Irish Peers, in a very able protest, 
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declared that the contribution of Ireland should be about one-twentieth, 
that is, five per cent. of the general charge, an estimate that may 
almost be deemed prophetic. The results showed, in a few years, 
that a grave wrong had been done to Ireland. Her taxation was 
doubled, and at last was trebled; her debt which, at the time of 
the Union was, we have said, about £28,000,000, rose to the por- 
tentous sum of £115,000,000, and she was brought practically to the 
verge of bankruptcy. This huge increase of charge, as Grattan 
fairly admitted, was largely due to the burden of the great war with 
I‘rance ; but it also was caused, to a considerable extent, by the exces- 
sive imposition of the two-seventeenths, a proportion far beyond her 
legitimate means of payment. In pursuance of one of the provisions 
of the Act of Union, which declared that when the debts of Great 
Britain and Ireland and their contributions should stand in the same 
ratio—this event happened in 1816—17, the debt of Ireland, but one- 
sixteenth part in 1860, having become less than a seventh part of 
that of Great Britain—the two debts might be thrown into one, and 
the contribution of two-seventeenths might cease, the separate Irish 
Exchequer was extinguished, the debts were amalgamated and became 
a common charge, and the proportional sum paid by Ireland was paid 
no longer. This, no doubt, gave large and immediate relief, but it 
made her liable with Great Britain to an immense general burden ; 
and though this liability was certainly very remote, the change was 
not without ill-effect on Ireland, for it prepared the way to that 
“assimilation of finance,” and to that so-called ‘‘ equal taxation,” 
which ultimately was to become unjust and oppressive. And if the 
relief cannot be denied, it must be borne in mind that it was a relief 
only from part of a charge from the outset wholly unfair. “ Ireland 
was relieved from the obligation of making up her quota of two- 
seventeenths. This was intended to be, and was, a relief to Ireland ; 
but it was a relief from burdens imposed on her by the Union.”* 
After the fusion of the British and Irish Exchequers the process 
began, which had been Pitt’s object, of “ assimilating Irish finance to 
that of England, and of bringing the Three Kingdoms under the same 
fiscal system.” The duties on tea and on tobacco in Great Britain and 
in Ireland were made the same ; and the stamp duties also, but after 
a long interval of time. It deserves notice that, as I have said, Sir 
John Newport protested against this process ; he foresaw that it might 
lead to a wrong to Ireland, he predicted that it would cause discon- 
tent in the future. It cannot, however, be alleged with truth that 
injustice was done to Ireland for many years; she obtained a 
temporary benefit after 1817, her commerce with Great Britain was 
made completely free, and she had no right to complain that special 
and heavy taxes, which Great Britain had hitherto borne alone, were 
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remitted by degrees, after the close of the war. She was still treated 
as practically a distinct country, with lawful claims to “ exemptions 
or abatements,” as to taxes, under the Union; and this constitu- 
tional immunity was respected for a long series of years. The cause 
of this deserves attention, and should be borne in mind by candid 
inquirers of thisday. The men in power in Parliament from 1817 to 
1850 remembered the pledges made by Pitt and Castlereagh, that Lre- 
land should be charged only according to her means; they had been 
strongly impressed by the extreme unfairness of the arrangement as 
to the proportion of the two-seventeenths, which had brought Ireland 
to the brink of ruin ; and they were alive to the poverty of the great 
mass of the Irish people. The representation of Ireland, too, com- 
prised able men, survivors and descendants of the band of Grattan, 
who would not have tamely submitted to wrong done to their coun- 
try. O’Connell was a tower of strength in himself, and Spring Rice, 
an Irishman of remarkable parts, had great influence with Whig 
statesmen, and, indeed, was their Chancellor of the Mxchequer for 
years. But the chief defender of Ireland in this respect, if not. 
ostensibly, was certainly Peel; he had been Chief Secretary from 
1812 to 1818, he had witnessed a period in Ireland of terrible distress, 
and he was always averse to increasing Irish taxation. He proved 
this after he had attained power in 1841; he refused to “ assimilate 
I-ish finance” further ; he did not extend the income tax to Ireland,, 
which he extended to Great Britain, for British interests; and he 
barely touched the Irish Spirit Duties, which, indeed, were reduced 
soon afterwards. He was the only great English financier of the last 
hundred years who knew Ireland and did Ireland justice ; the fact is 
very remarkable and of no small import. 

Soon after the death of Peel a complete change took place in the 
financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland. The statesmen 
of 1800-1817 had passed away; the Treaty of Union had no 
longer its perfect binding force; recent events had reduced the in- 
fluence of Ireland to the lowest point ; her representation had declined 
in every respect, and was a mere satellite of the great Mnglish parties 
in the State. Mr. Gladstone was placed at the head of our 
finances in 1853; and, for the first time, a decisive attempt was made 
to carry into effect the intended policy of Pitt, to make the taxation 
of Great Britain and Ireland practically the same, and to assimilate 
the fiscal system of the two countries. Mr. Gladstone imposed the 
income tax on Ireland, and, in some measure, increased the Irish 
spirit duties. These were, ere long, made uniform with those of 
England. By these means the taxation of Irsland was increased by 
the enormous sum, for her, of two millions sterling, an increase which 
has since been slightly augmented. We daresay Mr. Gladstone had 
no idea that he was doing a gress wrong to Ireland by making these 
VOL. LXI. N.S. RR 
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charges; but he was tempted by the policy, which had become 
dominant in the national councils, for British interests ; he was not 
turned from his purpose by a strong Irish protest; and, in plain 
words, he was a Minister who has never stuck at trifles, and who has 
been so happily constituted that he could persuade his conscience that 
any course he might adopt must be always in the right. ‘The fact, 
however, remains that the Solon of Home Rule was, in those days, the 
Draco of Irish finance. Mr. Gladstone subjected Ireland to a huge 
impost, which the Childers Commission has almost unreservedly con- 
demned. The pressure of taxation in Great Britain and Ireland has 
ever since borne harshly on the much weaker country. ‘The taxation 
per head in Ireland has increased from 4s. 5d. in 1819-20 ”—it was 
about the same in 1849-50—“to £1 &s. 4d. in 1893-4, whilst the 
taxation per head in Great Britain has diminished from £3 10s, 3d. 
per head in 1819-20, to £2 4s. 10d. in 1895-4."! And though this 
proportion may be largely ascribed to the great decline of the Irish 
population in the last half century, and to the great increase of the 
population in England and Scotland, the fact is not the less suggestive 
in the extreme. It must, nevertheless, be borne in mind that, in the 
fiscal legislation of 1853-60, Mr. Gladstone still treated Ireland as a 
Cistinct country ;~ the surplus taxation he imposed on her was im- 
yosed on special and exceptional pleas; and flimsy.as these were, 
they still acknowledged the status which had been established for 
her by the Act of Union. 

For two reasons the im o:ts lil on Ireland, from 1855 to L860, 
were especially unjust. A famine of the thirteenth century had 
lately swept the country; the structure of its society had been 
broken up; the population had fled in millions from the land; Irish 
trade had been crippled, and, in places, destroyed ; the evil Kneum- 
bered Estates Acts were ruining the Irish gentry. No doubt, signs 
of a better time were apparent; but that such a season should have 
been chosen to add nearly a third to the taxation of a people that had 
suffered so much, was iniquity that can be only explained by igno- 
rance. Eminent Irishmen, I have said, made objections in vain, 
which, however, have not been since forgotten ; but the Irish repre- 
sentatives did not steadfastly resist, and their voices were drowned in 
the chorus of applause that hailed Mr. Gladstone as the rising sun of 
finance, though its rays shed a malignant light on Ireland, and have 
not always been benign to Great Britain. The seegnd reason was 
that the unfair taxation, exacted from Ireland at this period, was part 
of a great experiment in fiscal policy, conceived almost exclusively 
for British purposes. England was now a great manufacturing 
1) Report, p. 36. 
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) Mr. Gladstone was the master-spirit in the financial changes made against Ireland 
from 1853 to 1860, though he did not carry them all out when in office. 
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country; the imports of corn had become a necessary of life to sup- 
port her rapidly increasing millions; and it was of the first import- 
ance to her that she should obtain the raw materials of her manufac- 
tures as cheaply as possible. The system of free trade had thus been 
established ; it was a condition of this that duties should be removed 
from foreign commodities of many kinds; and to further this object 
the income tax was laid on Ireland and her spirit duties were nearly 
quadrupled. The advantages were nearly all reaped by Great 
sritain. This is seen in the gigantic growth of her commerce and 
manufactures in the last half century, and in her general and extra- 
ordinary social progress. It would be untrue to assert that Ireland 
has derived no benefit : Free Trade has improved the condition of her 
humbler classes, though this change is largely due to the disappear- 
ance from her soil of the huge masses of misery which once stood 
upon it. Treland, too, on the whole, has advanced in wealth, though 
this advance has been trifling compared to that of England, and of 
late years has been scarcely perceptible. But her staple industry, 
agriculture, has made little progress; there is much evidence that it 
is on the decline; her agriculturists of the higher order are very 
badly off ; and, quite apart from the operation of the recent Land Acts, 
her rental has been largely diminished since 1860, Her rights and 
interests were sacrificed, in this instance, to those of her “ predominant 
partner,” as, unhappily, is no new story. She is still the “ injured 
lady” of Swift, and there is some truth in these words of ML. 
Childers, “ As Ireland suffered, in the last century, from the pro- 
tective and exclusive commercial policy of Great Britain, so she has 
been at a disadvantage, in this century, from the adoption of an 
almost unqualified ree Trade policy for the United Kingdom.” ! 

A survey of the evidence, therefore, proves that Ireland is very 
largely overtaxed ; that the apologies made for this fail; that the sur- 
charge is unjust and onerous in the extreme: that in this matter the 
guarantees and the pledges given at the Union have been set at naught; 
and that the attempt to “assimilate the finance of Ireland ” to that of 
Great Britain, an ideal of Pitt, has done great wrong, for which Mr. 
Gladstone is directly to blame. ‘There is another side, however, to 
this great constitutional account, and if Ireland, as I believe, is much 
overburdened, Great Britain has a large counter-claim, in the form of 
expenditure on Irish affairs, which must be kept in mind in striking 
a fair and final balance. On this important subject I completely 
differ from the views and the findings of the Childers Commission ; 
these seem to me unsound and opposed to the facts, and they are not 
fair with respect to Great Britain. 


1) Report, p. 160. This, I may add, was the opinion of the late Mountiford 
Longfield and Isaac Butt, two of the ablest economists of their day, but not worshippers 
of the so-called Free Trade fetish. 
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The revenue and taxation of Ireland has, we have seen, taking a 
series of recent years, varied from between seven and eight millions 
sterling; but her contributions to the finance of the Empire have 
seldom exceeded two millions, and has fallen below that sum of late. 
Ireland, therefore, absorbs between five and six millions in expendi- 
ture made within her limits; what she pays into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer is but an insignificant part of her revenue as a whole. This 
great total of five or six millions is composed in part of interest on 
loans, of which Ireland has had more than her proportional share ; of 
charges placed to the account of Ireland, and caused by her govern- 
ment and administration ; and of miscellaneous charges of different 
kinds; and it must in justice be added that, since the Union, large 
sums in the nature of debts have been remitted to Ireland on a variety 
of grounds; and that Ireland has had the benefit of many free grants, 
and also the boon of Imperial credit. Diminish these items as you 
will—and certainly they should be greatly diminished, nay, in some 
instances must be struck out—still, part of this expenditure, in my 
judgment, forms an equitable set-off, and that of considerable extent, 
against the excessive taxation of which Ireland complains. 

In this matter I accept much that has been urged by the Childers 
Commission, and I gladly make admissions that appear just. The 
interest on most of the loans to Ireland has been regularly paid ; this, 
therefore, cannot be charged against her: and, as a very considerable 
part of these loans has been squandered and wastefully applied, a 
substantial deduction should be made from them. As to the expense 
of Irish government and administration, a great part of this is 
purely Imperial, and should not be laid to the door of Ireland; for 
instance, among many other things, the cost of the Lord Lieutenant 
ind his household, is wholly of an Imperial character. And, 
unquestionably, when the Treaty of Union was made, Pitt never 
contemplated that a shilling of the cost of the Irish government 
and administration should be placed to the separate account of 
Treland ; and, furthermore, the government and administration of one 
of the Three Kingdoms are, in a very great degree, simply an Imperial 
interest. “ The maintenance of order, the enforcement of the laws, 
the collection and protection of the revenue, are subjects of Imperial 
concern, no matter in what part of the United Kingdom they take 
piace, and the expenditure on them must be regarded as a whole, and 
Imperial in their character.’ Nevertheless, granting all this to the 
fullest extent, a portion of the millions spent by the State in Ireland 
seems to me to be properly an exclusive Irish charge, and, therefore, 
a set off to the imposts with which she is burdened. Say all that 
can be said against the loans made to Ireland, still she could not 
have obtained them by her own meaus; they have certainly done her 
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more or less benefit ; and, therefore, Great Britain, the real lender, 
has a claim upon her under this head. With respect to her govern- 
ment and administration, not a small part of the cost should be laid 
to her charge, and accordingly forms a set off against her. The 
expense of her judicial and legal establishments is largely Imperial, 
but it is greatly increased by that of local tribunals set up for purely 
Trish needs and uses, for example, the Land Courts and the Land 
Commission ; and this inerease should be placed to her account 
separately. So, too, the charge of her noble constabulary force 
amounts to nearly £1,500,000; this is almost wholly borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer; and much of this should be deemed a debt due 
by Ireland, and therefore a credit as regards Great Britain, especially 
as the corresponding force in England is chiefly maintained from local 
sources. Exactly the same remark applies to the system of National 
Kducation pursued in Ireland; the cost amounts to about a million 
sterling ; for Ireland pays little or nothing herself ; the finances of the 
State defray nearly everything ; and as National Education must exist 
in Ireland, she should pay for it to a reasonable extent herself, and 
Great Britain, which pays for much, has a right of set off. As to the 
benefit derived by Ireland from free grants, from remissions of debt, 
and from Imperial credit, this can hardly be denied, and in some 
degree, this also creates a claim against her. 

The Childers Commission has, I think, dealt superficially with 
this branch of the subject; it has not thoroughly considered what 
set off against Irish taxation may be justly made; its arguments 
seem to me, in some parts, sophistical. Mr. Childers, indeed, was 
the only member who endeavoured to grapple with this question ; he 
ealeulated that the claim upon Ireland might amount to about 
£500,000; Iam convinced that it ought to be a great deal more. 
The matter will now be fully examined; that this has not been the 
case hitherto is the true justification for the appointment of the new 
Commission. It will be difficult in the extreme to adjust the balance 
between the overtaxation of Ireland and the drawback to be made as 
a set off; but I think it may be a million and a-half in Ireland’s 
favour. It will be time enough to consider how this sum might be 
raised when the amount shall have been ascertained ; but a remark or 
two may be not out of place. Ireland has no right to demand 
repayment for an overcharge in the past; her practical acquiescence 
in a wrong for nearly forty years bars her title to compensation of 
this kind; and for this and other reasons she has no right to seek 
that our fiscal system should be largely changed. Any relief that 
may be found due to her might be easily afforded by a small reduction 
in the sum employed in reducing the National Debt; and it should 
be made in the form of an annual special grant for purely Irish uses. 
Some economies, too, may perhaps be made in the charge of Irish 
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government and administration; but these, I believe, cannot he 
important. The judicial and legal establishments of Ireland cannot 
be much cut down, consistently with her welfare and safety; and to 
lessen the cost of her Constabulary and her National Schools would be 
impolitic in the highest degree. The charge of Irish administration 
will also probably increase ; for example, a Catholic University will, 
no doubt, be founded in Dublin ; and this cannot be founded without 
a considerable grant. 

Should, as I believe will prove to be the case, a large sum be 
found to be due to Ireland, on a settlement of this national account, 
Parliament, I hope, will cheerfully apply a remedy. England owes 
Treland a very heavy debt, not only in finance, but in many other 
things, the results of the unfortunate misrule of the past; the richest 
country in the world ought not to haggle, if she is shown to be in- 
debted to the poorest, in respect of a specific money demand, that 
land being a part of the Three Kingdoms. England, I am convinced, 
will not repudiate an obligation such as this, if she is once satisfied 
that it is well founded; Englishmen are dogged, tenacious, if you 
will, selfish ; but no people are more alive to a sense of true justice. 
I deprecate the language which part of the English press has mis- 
chievously made use of on this question; I have no sympathy with 
Irish nonsense about the Boston tea-ships. But if Ireland has a 
substantial claim, and that, be it observed, under the Act of Union, 
interpreted in the right spirit, England, doubtless, will discharge it 
with a due regard to equity. ‘ The liberality, the justice, the honour 
of the people of Great Britain have never yet been found deficient,” 
Pitt exclaimed with reference to the arrangements made at the 
Union ; it will be for England to justify the words of the great 
Minister. 

Wirtiiam O’Coxnor Morris. 



























THE FREE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is quite possible that the Free Church Congress, held in London 
during the second weck of March, may not attract a very wide atten- 
tion; but, none the less, it represents a movement of some significance 
for the welfare of England. By one of the many conventions on 
which English civilisation rests, it is agreed to ignore Nonconformity. 
Like the timid lady who, after a lecture on the Darwinian doctrine of 
man, said to her daughter, “ Let us hope it is not true, my dear; or, 
if it is, let us hush it up,” the British public hopes that Nencon- 
formity has no existence, or is dying out, and if not, is resolved to 
“hush it up.” This isa gain in charity on the thought of other 
centuries. ‘ He had scarce any other notion of religion,” says Ad- 
dison of his Tory foxhunter, “but that it consisted in hating Pres- 
byterians.””’, And “he fell into a long panegyrie upon his spaniel, 
who seemed indeed excellent in his kind; but I found the most 
remarkable adventure of his life was that he had once like to have 
worried a dissenting teacher, which I found had mightily endeared 
his dog to him, and, as he himself told me, had made him a great 
favourite among all the honest gentlemen of the country.” 

Of that active and virulent hatred to Nonconformity little or 
nothing remains, but the idea is to live it down by ignoring it; “if 
it is true, let us hush it up.” This is not avery courageous policy for a 
great country to adopt, nor, to say truth, does it show a becoming 
gratitude. or these voluntary societies of Christian men known as 
Nonconformists. have done a service for England which, it is hardly 
too much to say, sets England on a pedestal alone among the 
nations. Mr. Lecky, in the History of European Morals, urges that 
it is difficult to exaggerate what this country owes to her non-epis- 
copal Churches, and he proceeds to mention, among other things, this 
great advantage, that in Mngland the ideas of liberty and religion 
have not been divorced, and our political constitution has been won 
by men not working with the watchword “ Kcrasez |’Infame,” but 
with a strong and holy faith. It is no doubt easier to recognise the 
services of a despised body in the past than in the present. But 
there are some very striking facts which suggest that the debt of 
England to her Free Churches is as great to-day as ever. 

It is sometimes curiously supposed that Nonconformity is dying 
out. Because it is not found in quarters where it never existed it is 
thought to be moribund in quarters where it never failed. Mr. 
Howard Evans adduces some interesting figures in the Contemporary 
Review for February. Comparing the relative position of the Estab- 
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lished and Free Churches in 1851, when the religious census was 
taken, and in 1896, he finds that in the former year the figures were 
—he is speaking of the sittings supported by different communions :— 
Church of England ‘ . ‘ ; . . 5,317,915 


Other Denominations . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 4,894,648 


But from an examination of the Year Books for the latter year, he 
finds that the numbers are :— 


Church of England . ’ , ‘ ; . 6,718,288 
Ten Protestant Bodies . 5 . ‘ . » = 7,600,005 


And if we are to take that agreeable fiction which works in certain 
Catholic minds, a fiction borrowed from the authentie pages of 
Whitaker's Almanack, that the Protestant denominations are to be 
reckoned by the hundred, amounting, indeed, to something under 
three hundred, we may leave to the Catholic minds an agreeable 
calculation in proportion. If ten denominations find it necessary to 
provide for seven million worshippers, how many will three hundred 
provide for? But this kind of estimate I for one would not press, 
because I regard Whitaker’s ingenious list of Protestant denomina- 
tions as a jeu esprit, which in so dull a work as an almanack is 
welcome, but must not be used in serious discussion. 

But at least considerably more than half the Protestants of Kng- 
land, who are toiling for the welfare of their fellow-creatures and for 
the kingdom of God, are Nonconformists. Surely it cannot be either 
wise or generous to ignore their existence. Numbers, however, are 
not of any great moment in spiritual things. The influence of Non- 
conformity is to be judged qualitatively rather than quantitatively. 
Now, can it be altogether accidental that so large a proportion of 
those who accomplish good work in the country have been reared in 
Nonconformist homes ¥ The profoundest poet of our century, Robert 
Browning, was a Nonconformist ; and so was his wife, the greatest 
woman-poet Hngland has produced. The greatest orator of our 
day, John Bright, was a Nonconformist. And, though it is not 
well to mention living names, it is a well-known fact that many 
of the leading men in the House of Commons were trained in the 
same school; a large proportion of the best known authors have 
the same blood in their veins; and the present writer remembers 
seeing two colleges in Oxford—he is not sure that he might not 
say more—reformed and regenerated by men of these traditions. 
And yet it is not in these conspicuous positions that Nonconformists 
are to be expected. To know what England owes to them one has to 
go into the ordinary provincial town, and to inquire who are the men 
that lead the town in good enterprises, bear the brunt of its municipal 
duties, and set the example of a simple and public-spirited life to 
their fellow-citizens; and every one who knows England well is 
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aware that the answer generally points to a little group of Noncon- 
formists. How frequently have I found a parish church thronged, 
and the Congregational or Methodist chapel attended by a compara- 
tive handful. And yet it is not the crowd at the parish church, but 
this handful of earnest men at the chapel, that really tells for right- 
eousness and progress in the town. And the explanation is not far to 
seek. All the conditions of Free Church life are favourable to the 
development of a sturdy and independent manhood, rich in high ideals, 
however poor in superficial refinement. Men who are taught to work 
out their beliefs for themselves are the men who are best fitted to 
work out the life and well-being of the State. A writer of the in- 
terviewing kind said a short time ago that in society—in an officers’ 
mess, for example—one would find a complete ignorance concerning 
the young Nonconformist clergy, while the clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church is a familiar and welcome presence. That is perfectly 
true. Nonconformity and Society are not accidentally but essentially 
at issue, 
** TIaud bene conveniunt, neque in una sede morantur.” 

But it must be remembered that this is one of the characteristics which 
enable Nonconformity to render its service tothe country. For though 
it is a disadvantage to lose the influences of Society, and so to be, as 
Matthew Arnold used to put it, “outside the main stream of the 
national life””—which flows, we may assume, through the Established 
Church, the Military and Naval Services, and the Clubs—there is also 
a countervailing advantage from the religious point of view. Society 
is apt to be conventional, to impose restraints and standards of 


its own, 
‘*Ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down.” 


and lose “in form and gloss the picturesque of man and man.” And 
nothing weighs more heavily on religion than convention. Now 
Nonconformists, in their exclusion from Society, have their compen- 
sations. They are less influenced by what is called worldliness ; they 
are more free to follow the absolute commands of their spiritual ideal ; 
they are less conscious of 
“The futile decalogue of Mode.” 

But the greatness of England has always been that, while she has a 
“main stream of national life,” her activity and her achievement have 
not been confined to it. There has been the order of her establish- 
ments, but there has also been the fruitful anarchy of her dissents. 
It has not therefore been in any way an accident that so many of 
those who have served their country best, and so many more of those 
who have served their God best, have sprung from Nonconformist 
circles. 
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We may repeat, then, that it is neither wise nor generous to ignore 
this large and characteristic feature of English life, and to treat it 
in the manner of the artist, who, reproached for omitting a very 
pretty building from his landscape, replied in horror, “* Why, that is a 
Dissenting Chapel !’ 

But there is a reason for the obscurity of Dissent over and above 
its admitted social disqualifications. It is to be found in the divided 
state of the Nonconformist communities. The world not unnaturally 
is more impressed by the variety of their denominations, which have 
a clashing sound of difference, than by the identity of their creed, 
which carries all the promise of unity. From the accidents of their 
origin, thrown off as it were from the State Church for similar reasons 
but at different times, they have remained asunder without the 
thought of uniting together. It is no wonder if the country has not 
recognised in these diverse names the d/sjrcfa membra of one body ; 
they have not recognised their mutual relation themselves. They 
have never had a common voice or a definite representative. The 
result has been that they have not been able to take a place in public 
affairs and in the national life at all proportional to their members and 
their intrinsic force. Thus in any movement that is afoot the Cardinal, 
and even the Jewish Rabbi, will probably be at hand to represent 
their respective communities, while no mouthpiece of Nonconformity 
will be found. And yet, glancing over the past hundred years, what 
comparison can there be between the services rendered to England by 
Roman Catholics or Jews, and those rendered by English Nonconfor- 
mists? Catholics and Jews have been struggling for their own rights, 
and drawing the lines of exclusiveness more severely in a nation 
already sufliciently divided into sections, while the Nonconformists 
have joined in the great struggles of national progress, the release of 
the slaves, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the establishment of popular 
education, with so self-obliterating a zeal that only the student of 
events notices the part which they have taken in these movements. 
It is not of the genius of these churches to have a Cardinal with 
pictures jue decorations or a Chief Rabbi with undefined functions of 
instruction or control. But it is a curious anomaly that so large and 
energetic a section of the community should remain so systematically 
unrecognised, unconsulted, unconsidered. Nor is the country alto- 
gether to blame ; for with the most charitable and generous desire to 
show a proper consideration for Nonconformists, many have been 
baffled by the strange denominations, and by the discovery that to 
touch one was not to touch the whole. One might give up in despair 
the hope of recognising so atomic and pulverised a body, and shrink 
back as in a nightmare, after compassing ten denominations or so, to 
find that according to Whitaker there were yet scores and scores 
behind. ‘To Catholic complacency, boasting one body and one name, 
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there must always appear something repellent in a string of names, 
Quaker, Baptist, Independent, Methodist, Presbyterian—blatant and 
aggressive names to boot—all affecting to be in combination the 
Christian Church. 

or the purpose, therefore, of national recognition, and still more 
for the purpose of effective action in common, it has long been recog- 
nised that an attempt should be made to get behind the misleading 
and estranging names, and to find if there did not exist some basis of 
unity on which the divisions might be forgotten. It is this attempt 
which is represented, and now positively dawning towards a faint 
realisation, in the Free Church Congress held in London during the 
second week of March. 

The idea of confederating the Nonconformist churches had been for 
years in the minds of a few men like Dr. Mackennal, of Bowdon ; but 
it was the Reunion Conference at Grindelwald which brought it out 
into the light of day and set it as a practicable goal before less meditative 
minds. If it was not immediately possible to reunite Protestant with 
Catholic, or Free Church with Established, or churches which stood 
simply on the New Testament with those which have followed the 
tradition of the centuries in the direction of Sacerdotalism, was it not 
possible at any rate to reunite those free Protestant and Evangelical 
communities that had few barriers of separation with the exception of 
their names and their histories? The idea became more and more 
feasible after every renewed consideration. The prime movers in the 
Grindelwald Conference, Dr. Lunn and the Rey. Hugh Price Hughes, 
were enthusiastic in promoting it. And four years ago the first 
tentative Congress was Lell under the chairmanship of Dr. Mac- 
kennal, There was much promise in it, but little of that perform- 
ance which was witnessed at Birmingham in 1895 and at Nottingham 
in 1896. Meanwhile in many towns and districts local Free Church 
Councils were organised ; and the Rey. Thomas Law, full of faith in 
the cause, resigned his church to become the organising secretary 
of the movement. The local councils, which number nearly four 
hundred, form the constituencies which return delegates to the annual 
congress. It is calculated roughly that the organisation embraces at 
present a million members of I*ree Churches in England. 

It is a remarkable fact that both in the local councils and in the 
Central Congress, the difficulties of bringing the several denomina- 
tions together have proved even less than had been anticipated. The 
denominations— 

“Tn this sea of life enisled, 
And echoing straits between them thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild,” 
were not so much alone as they had supposed themselves to be. The 
estranging sea was not unplumbed but singularly shallow, and in a 
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neap tide would disappear, revealing the islands as parts of a single 
continent. Tor one thing, there was found to be no essential differ- 
ence of creed between the Churches. The same cardinal beliefs were 
held by Methodists, Independents, Presbyterians, and Friends. ‘The 
same ideas of progress and spiritual development were permeating 
all the communities ; the ministers had been reared on the same books, 
and had imbibed the same spirit. But another factor was that all 
the separate bodies had come into existence, though at different times, 
yet from the same cause. The early Congregationalists of 159°, the 
Quakers of the first vears of the seventeenth century, the Presbyterians 
and Independents of the later years, and the ejected ministers of 1662 
—who were the historic founders of a large number of modern Non- 
and the whole vast army of Methodists of the 
eighteenth century, had all been sundered from the Established 


conformist Clurches 





Church, and formed into their separate organizations for essentially 
the same reason. It was an impulse towards a more absolute, a sim- 
pler, a less official form of Christianity than was to be found in the 
Church of England ; it was a quickened faith in the spiritual realities 
of the Christian Gospel, and a realised sense of the command, “ ‘Take 
up your cross and follow me,” which had brought these societies into 
existence, unknown as it were to one another. And directly the note 
of union was struck, a thousand memories of the past, a thousand con- 
victions of the present, and some dim hopes for the future, brought 
them together in what seems more like fusion than a mere abstract 
unity. 

It is supposed in some quarters that the denominations are engaged 
in constant rivalries and fierce hostilities ; we hear much of the * multi- 
tude of antagonistic and contending sects.”’ But this isa pretty picture 
of the imagination, to which there is no corresponding reality. That 
there are factions and parties and theological rancour no one will deny ; 
but the lines of cleavage do not seem to run along the lines of denomina- 
tional division. It would perhaps be impossibie to cite an instance of 
two Nonconformist bodies opposed to one another as the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders were opposed within the pale of the mediwval 
Church. And there is no example of the ministers of different sects 
regarding each other as the secular clergy used to regard the friars and 
all monastic orders. Between the several sections of Nonconformity 
there is none of that feline hate, that plotting and counter-plotting, 
which it would appear from the Life of Cardinal Manning are taken 
as a matter of course within the borders of the Infallible Church. 

There was, therefore, no greater difficulty in bringing the sects 
together than is involved in any effort to combine men, even religious 
men, fora common object. On the contrary, there seemed to be a 
latent propension to unite, a dumb desire for a broad free fellowship, 
such as the Congress provides. From what has been said it will be 
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understood that the assembly of the Congress is unusually harmoni- 
ous and unified. There is no such division within it as that which 
separates parties in the Church Congress. No Nonconformist body 
regards another as the fervent Evangelicals regard the English 
Church Union. And those scenes of excitement and indignation 
which occasionally occur in the larger Church assembly are never likely 
to occur in the smaller. Personal disagreements cannot be avoided ; 
it is possible even that parties may develop; but there is no radical 
difference of religious view such as that which exists between Church- 
men who take their stand on the Reformation, and Churchmen who 
abhor the name of Protestant. Indeed, those who have attended this 
Free Church Congress, have been conscious of a unique spiritual 
atmosphere, a sense of ideal unity, a deep enthusiasm, as of those 
who are united by an invisible name, and are pressing on towards an 
invisible goal, a subdued passion of hope and of love ; so that some 
have felt that it has given them a new notion of what was meant by 
the Founder of the Christian Faith, when He desired that all His 
followers might be one. In such an atmosphere strong spiritual pur- 
poses are developed, and new possibilities of work and service open 
before believing eyes. 

sut it may be asked what is this confederacy of Churches to accom- 
plish ¥ It does not at present enter into the heart of man to conceive 
that an organic reunion of these separate denominations could be 
effected. At any rate, it is not spoken of. But short of organic con- 
solidation, where sympathy is so close, where faith is so similar, and 
the aims are practically identical, a great deal may be achieved. It 
will be something if the collision of different churches in places 
where the population is not large enough to demand more than one 
can be prevented. So soon as the idea of an army, with its different 
regiments, and different arms, is grasped, this wasteful multiplication 
of organisations will cease. The regiments of one army do not com- 
pete for the ground which they shall occupy in a vast battle-field. 
This, however, is a comparatively small and a merely negative result. 
Of far more importance is the spirit of cordial co-operation in all 
works of public and religious utility. Already in many localities the 
councils formed have been able to work for the welfare of the com- 
munities in which they exist, far more efficiently than the scattered 
forces of the denominations could ever work before. Dut it is at 
present only the day of small things. 

It is very generally agreed that there are few English towns in 
which the Nonconformist Churches, united, cannot, if they will, purge 
the municipality of corruption and raise the tone of the civic life. 
The monster evils of gambling, drunkenness, unsanitary property, 
and immoral places of entertainment, can be faced only by a steady 
and concentrated force of lofty and disinterested opin on. It is the 
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passionate desire of these local councils to take their part, and do 
their work in this holy crusade of the future. 

And if the local councils are to labour for the good of their respec- 
tive districts, the whole confederation, represented in the Congress, is 
to bring its united influence to bear upon the course of public events 







































and on the purifying and quickening of the national life. The con- 
gress, speaking through its president, must have an authority which 
the accumulated utterances of the separate denominations could not 





claim. The president is, or will be when the organisation is complete, 
the mouthpiece of probably the largest group of religious men united 
by homogeneous opinions and convictions in the country. For as we 
have seen, there is reason to think that the Nonconformists are practi- 
cally one in creed and in purpose, and they are, therefore, a far more 
numerous body than the Sacerdotalists or the Evangelicals taken separ- 
ately, if not than both united, in the National Church. And in what 
direction this solid mass of opinion and conviction will lead, those who 
know the individual Nonconformist Churches well can have no doubt. 
It is in the direction of purity and sobriety at home, and of national 
righteousness and Christian chivalry abroad. The cant phrase, ‘ Non- 
conformist Conscience,” is not quite so ludicrous as some journalists 
would represent it. It covers a reality of a very substantial kind. 
It does not in the least signify that Nonconformists consider them- 
selves better than their neighbours, more sensitive in personal honour, 
more irreproachable on the average in their lives. But it means that, 
perhaps by their religious principles, and certainly by their historical 
traditions, they have been more prepared than the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen to apply the Christian standard of conduct to public 
life and to international relations. Mr. Frederick Harrison, in his 
monograph on Cromwell, says that the Protector’s was the only court 
in Europe at which immorality and dissoluteness were considered as 
decisive disqualifications. For employment in the public service 
cleanness of life was necessary. That sentiment is intense and 
powerful in all Nonconformist circles to-day ; and the Nonconformist 
Conscience undoubtedly stands for a raised standard of morality in 
men who aspire to public life. It is notorious that what has attached 
the Nonconformists with a passionate devotion to Mr. Gladstone for 
half a century, has been the conviction that he was a good man. 
And it is almost equally notorious that what weakened their allegiance 
to Lord Rosebery and reconciled them to losing the undoubted _brilli- 
ance and capacity of his leadership, was that he supported, by example 
and participation, that unspeakable institution which twns our 
racecourses into a pandemonium, and brings the ruin and desolation 
of betting into every workshop and almost every home in the land. 
The Nonconformist Conscience in foreign affairs will make for arbi- 
tration instead of war, and will protest vehemently against ques- 
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tionable methods of colonial extension as well as against the dere- 
liction of our national duty as the protectors of the weak and the 
oppressed. 

The kind of practical work which may eventually be initiated by 
the Congress was foreshadowed by a speech of Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., 
delivered at the third session. Speaking on the new grant to the 
Voluntary Schools, he mentioned an episode which had happened in a 
Kentish village. A prize offered to the best boy in the school was 
won by the son of Nonconformist parents. ‘Che vicar declined to give 
the prize to the winner on the ground that he did not come to the 
Church Sunday School. My. Perks was only able to awake the vicar 
to a sense of justice by declaring that, if the prize were not properly 
bestowed, he would himself open a Nonconformist school in the village, 
to which the two hundred and twenty dissenting children would pro- 
bably at once be sent. Now this may be a suggestion for the future. 
There are eight thousand parishes in which Nonconformist children 
are compelled by law'to attend Anglican or Romanist schools, because 
no others are provided. It is within the power of a wicked Noncon- 
formity to open in every one of these parishes a school in which 
children will be saved from the injustice and bigotry of proselytising 
Churches, and to apply to the Education Department for the grants 
which will dispense with the necessity of voluntary subscriptions. 
Every man who desires the triumph of Christianity will hail such a 
step with approbation; for every true Christian knows that bigotry 
and injustice exercised in the name of religion are more fatal to it 
than persecution or any other assaults of an enemy. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the Congress will or can 
take sides in questions of party polities. ‘The Spectator some years 
ago had an article on the subject of Nonconformity and Liberalism, 
in which it very properly anticipated that Nonconformists might 
conceivably become Conservatives. Large numbers of them are 
(‘onservatives now, and still more are Liberal Unionists; while in that 
political cleavage of the future, between old Liberalism and the 
Labour party, both sides are equally represented. There will be no 
temptation, therefore, for the Congress to ally itself with any one 
political party. 

sut there is another ground for apprehension, which may lead men 
to look askance at the Congress and its proceedings. Will it not 
organise the forces antagonistic to the Established Church, and 
exasperate that friction between Church and Dissent, which is already 
a sutlicient cause of trouble? There are many competent observers 
who believe that the tendency will be in the opposite direction, and 
for this reason. The great bulk of Nonconformists have no bitter feel- 
ing tothe Established Church at all. They have their own places and 
modes of worship, which are endeared to them by memories of the most 
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critical events in their religious life; and they have their own articles 
of belief, which have in most cases been won through the fire of a 
personal experience ; they hold their faith, and maintain their worship, 
without any reference hostile or even derogatory to the practices of 
the Church by law established. So far from there being an animosity 
to that Church, it is the most difficult thing for one who feels it to 
find any response in a Nonconformist congregation ; and nothing will 
damage a minister more in the eyes of his people than violent attacks 
upon other Christian Churches. Such bitterness towards the Estab- 
lished Church as is found among Nonconformists is due, not to a 
doctrinaire, but to a practical cause. Some act of bigotry or intoler- 
ance has stirred the slow indignation which always slumbers in an 
English heart. A fledgling curate has perhaps denounced Dissenters 
from the pulpit as if they were idolators or worse. Verhaps an event 
has happened, such as one which came lately under the writer’s notice : 
the parish clergyman visited a woman dying in the agony of cancer, 
and asked at the door of her room if she had been accustomed to go to 
church; when she said that she had gone to chapel, he turned and, 
refusing to pray for her or to speak one word of comfort to her, left 
the house. Ora landlord, in advertising a farm, says, ‘‘ No Dissenter 
need apply.” 
finds that she is ineligible because she is not a Churchwoman, and 
affects to be a Churchwoman in order to become eligible. Or some 
charity, designed to be unsectarian, or even, as in the case of Lord 
Warton’s bequest, especially designed for Nonconformists, is artfully 
seized and diverted by powerful Churchmen to Church purposes. 
Or in the Voluntary village school the little Dissenting children are 
twitted with their dissent, and told that their parents are on their 
way to the pit. These and such-like things, petty, spiteful, impolitic 
acts of oppression and uncharitableness, are the cause of what is called 
the hostility of Dissenters to the Church. There are hundreds of 
thousands of Nonconformists who know next to nothing about the 
Church beyond these mean and ungracious exhibitions of human infir- 
mity. And surely they do well to be angry. 

Now, there is some reason to believe that a strong, united, and 
vigilant Nonconformity, represented in its Congress and President, 
and exercising its proportionate influence upon the powers that be, 
would make these obscure acts of tyranny and injustice much rarer ; in 
time, perhaps, even render them impossible. And if the new bigots 
of the Establishment could only be suppressed, it is safe to prognosti- 
cate that all rancorous hatred to the Church of England would cease. 
It is where Nonconformity is weak, and not where it is strong, that 
the feeling is bitter at present. I know places myself where the 
Nonconformists are quite in the ascendant, and the happiest relations 
exist b tween the Church and Dissent. We may say, therefore, that 


Or a girl, seeking employment as a nurse in a hospital, 
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to remove the ill-feeling of Nonconformists to the Church, the safest 
course is to unite and strengthen the Nonconformists. 

And even with a view to that Reunion of Christendom, which all 
earnest hearts desire, this preliminary step of uniting the Noncon- 
formists of England is no inconsiderable gain. If there should ever 
be, as this article anticipates, a great Free Church in England, side by 
side with the Established Church, it will not be on the part of the Free 
Church that difficulties will be made in reuniting the two. If the 
great principles for which the Free Church had striven could be 
secured, it would have no desire to’ perpetuate the division. The 
difficulties will come, as they come now, from that narrow and exclu- 
sive conception of the Church, which seems to find most favour in the 
Anglican Establishment at present. The new Bishop of London told 
an interviewer, as soon as he was installed, that there could be no 
union between Nonconformists and Churchmen, unless Nonconformists 
become Churchmen. That constitutes a hopeless impasse. By that 
road reunion can never come, and if it came it would bring spiritual 
impoverishment and national loss in its train. Are there a dozen 
thoughtful and impartial men in England who would be willing to 
see English religion confined to that sacerdotal and traditional form, 
which for the moment is the dominant influence in the Bishop’s 
Church ? 

But the Free Church ideal holds out a far fairer prospect of reunion. 
Based entirely on the essentials of religion, and not on its historic 
accidents, appealing exclusively to the New Testament and not to the 
doubtful accretions of the centuries, finding its centre and sum in the 
Person of Christ, and not in one of the several organisations which 
lay claim to be the one, the infallible, the divine, it is evident 
that here is an ideal of Christianity which might easily unite 
all churches, because the good and true in all churches already 
hold it. Not the least, therefore, of the points of interest in the 
Free Church Congress is that it marks the lines, perhaps the only 
possible lines, along which a reunion of Christendom could be 
effected. 

Roserr F. Horroy. 
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“CANDIA REDIVIVA.” 


I am asked to amplify, for wider public instruction, certain sugges- 
tions I had urged with the object of saving the situation in this latest 
Cretan crisis—views which were received with marked favour by 
leading men of opposing views, as at all events containing a practicable 
solution. 

Sincere sympathy will readily: be accorded to one—by no means a 
prophet by profession or in fact—who is asked in the middle of one 
month to make a statement which cannot appear in public till the 
beginning of the next month, in relation to a political problem which 
is, and must be, a very kaleidoscope in the rapidity and variety of its 
changing phases. But there are constants underlying the most rapid 
and varied changes, and of these, to all appearance, there is much 
culpable ignorance among those whose duty it is to know. 

To those who have watched the Levant, and have been there—to 
one who not three years ago was enjoying the quaint surroundings of 
a visit to Kanea, after a highly instructive inspection of the torpedo- 
boat flotilla so well tended in the Salamis Dockyard—there is some- 
thing very disheartening in the sight of so much special information 
provided for public instruction as to this Cretan crisis, in which little 
or no regard is paid to the historical aspect, and less regard to the 
actual conditions of local environments. A similar culpable ignorance 
dominates a great many of the more violent speeches and writings on 
both sides of the controversy in England. 

This crisis, however, has incited Mr. Gladstone to a remarkable 
effort. His life-long conservatism of mind is strikingly illustrated by 
a flaring up of the prepossessions of one whose political apprentice- 
ship opened in the Ionian Isles. But although the Hellenic idea 
dominates Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and although he can find no space 
for even a reference to the guiding principle of the European Concert, 
to the one great cause and effect of that Concert, in the inner Councils 
of which Mr. Gladstone himself has played so conspicuous a part, 
to its one great motive and result, viz., the preservation of the peace 
of Kurope—we yet find boldly set forward the two great principles 
to which I ventured to appeal in the solution I proposed on the 
2nd March. With his known eloquence, Mr. Gladstone writes :— 
“Turkish rule in Crete exists only as a shadow of the past and has 
no place in the future.” And, “There is no organ upon earth 
so competent or so well entitled to define a prospective position for 
a people as that people itself.” 

To enforce and to substantiate that appeal I now write, on what 
we are told is the eve of the declaration of war between Greece and 
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Turkey; but I write bearing in mind the facts of recent history in 
Jrete and the actual course of events which so distinctly portray an 
unwavering kismet of shrinkage for the Turkish Empire of our day. 


In Crere. 


What is it that has been happening in Crete? Jn Jimine this 
island is larger in area, but with a smaller population than an average 
British county. Its natural resources are considerable, and in climate, 
fertility, water supply, and character of the inhabitants, prosperity 
would be assured in a natural order of things. In Suda Bay, Crete 
can boast of the finest natural harbour in the whole Levant, although 
the other ports of the island are only available for vessels of light 
draught. 

But the natural order has not prevailed in Crete for many cen- 
turies. The Turks assert that they conquered Crete three hundred 
years ago. ‘The Cretans reply that, whatever these words may mean, 
the Cretans have never yet submitted to Turkish rule. The his- 
torical fact remains, that up to the present date, the inhabitants have 
so far withstood the Moslem conqueror—the propaganda of the Faith 
of the Naked Sword—that of the total population of, say, 300,000, 
certainly not more than 50,000 are of the Mahomedan faith. 

Coming down to more recent times, we meet with a remarkable 
periodicity in political eruptions. Thirty years ago, in 1868, a new 
and violent insurrection resulted in an offer to the contumacious 
natives of an organic statute granting Self-Government. This 
Turkish promise was not proceeded with by the Turkish Government. 

Twenty years ago, in 1877, by the aid of British Intervention, 
temporary pacification came by means of the settlement known as 
the Pact of Halepa, reviving the sound principle of Self-Government. 

Ten years ago, in 1889, war proceeded briskly, and the quasi- 
victorious Turk was able to curtail the nascent Parliamentary system 
so wisely inaugurated in 1877. 

In 1896 it was therefore hardly surprising to find Cretans in arms 
once again, and the Cretan Christians successfully claiming exemption 
from Moslem rule. It will be remembered that in June, 1896, and 
mainly through the intervention of Greece, the Pact of Halepa was 
nominally restored, and a National Assembly actually summoned. 
But, in reality, the shadow of the Turk brooded over the land, and 
confidence refused to return. ‘Towards the end of July, Greece was 
threatening to intervene, and the Kuropean Concert could not make 
up its mind to say no to Greece—Great Britain making definite 
refusal. The Assembly, which did meet, adopted, however, an entirely 
revolutionary tone, and strenuously demanded final intervention by 
the Tutelary Powers. 
ss2 
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In August, the Ambassadors at Constantinople took up the Cretan 
grievance, and presented their draft scheme to the Porte, which in- 


cluded :— 


(i.) Fiscal independence. 
(ii.) Gendarmerie reorganised. 
(iii.) Christian governor. 
(iv.) Christians to hold at least two-thirds of the official posts. 
On the 28th August, the scheme was accepted by the Sultan and by 
the Cretan representatives. On September 4th the well-known 
“Prince of Samos” was nominated governor. 

These were the promises of a Turkish Sovereignty—very similar to 
promises equally promising made ten, twenty, and thirty years before. 
But there was the inevitable Turkish delay in the carrying out of the 
promises. The consequent suspension of Law Courts, police, security 
and order, had its natural results. The Christian majority, in assumed 
self-defence, once again, by force of arms, drove the Mahomedan 
minority to seek refuge in towns and strong places held by Turkish 
troops. 

On the 2nd of February, the Powers at last determined to send 
their ships into Cretan waters. On the 15th, the Greek Government, 
in addition to its ships, sent a well-equipped military force on the plea 
of preserving Christian life and property, which landed in Crete with- 
out opposition or comment by the Powers. Then the Powers decided 
to make joint occupation of certain towns for the protection of life and 
property. The next steps followed of collective and identic notes to 
Turkey and to Greece, which in a word forbade Turkey to send troops 
to Crete, called upon Greece to withdraw her forces, and proclaimed 
that Crete was now to have an “effective autonomy under the 
Suzerainty of the Sultan,” and that “in no circumstances would Crete 
revert to the rule of the Sultan.” 


Tue Coxcerr or Evrore. 

It is well to hold correct ideas as to what is this Concert of Europe 
——on what principle it is based ; by what bonds held together, and 
with what effects. 

Cynics tell us that the principle on which it is based, is simply that 
which actuates a band of hungry lions watching in the desert a dying 
buffalo—in full vigour of life quite their equal—and the concert of 
lions is simply the agreement of each with some of the others, not to 
permit any one lion to step in to seize the best portions. But these 
mutually jealous lions cannot prevent a jackal stealing a march upon 
them all. 

Sir William Harcourt tells us that the one basis of policy is to 
uphold Turkey in her integrity—to do nothing to hasten the end of 
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the dying Buffalo. Further light is shed by an examination of the 
conventional Bonds that hold the Concert together. The Treaty of 
Paris in 1856 bound all the seven Powers. Its first article is a 
strange compact :—“ I] y aura a dater du jour de l’échange des rati- 
fications . . paix et amitié . . a perpétuité.” Its seventh article 
declares ‘ Leurs Majestés s’engagent a respecter l’indépendance et 
Vintégrité territorial de Empire Ottoman, guarantissant en commun 
la stricte observation de cet engagement.” These are solemn Treaty 
obligations. 

Now let us turn to facts and set out the area and population of 
Turkey in Europe at four appropriate dates :— 


Area sq. miles. Topulation. 

1817 . . . . : e =218,600 19,600,000 

1857 (after Treaty of Paris) . « 193,600 17,400,000 

1878 (after Treaty of Berlin) - 129,500 9,600,000 

I897 (to-day). ‘ : . 81,200 6,300,000 
(Excluding Bosnia and Herze- 

govina under Austrian rule =. 57,000 4,700,000) 


What has become of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire as it 
existed in 1856? Turkey in Europe has lost over one-half of its 
territory and nearly two-thirds of its population, by means of the 
direct action of the Powers in their “ protection ” of Turkey in her 
wars with rebellious subjects in all the lost provinces and foes declar- 
ing war against her, as Montenegro and Servia in 1876 and Russia in 
1877. Thus it is that the Concert of Europe respects and guarantees 
the independence and the territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire ! 

A word must be said on one further point. It is a commonplace 
with British patriots—especially those of the old school—that “ we 
cannot have Russia at Constantinople.” Not one politician in ten, 
or even in fifty, could clearly state the reasons for such a faith, yet 
this gave us the Crimean War, the “ vigorous action ” after the San 
Stefano Treaty, and the Russian Scare of ’84. Here we find that 
the Concert of Europe has produced an unforeseen and unintended 
effect. The movement began when the Dobruja territories were 
added to Roumania. It continued in the formation of Bulgaria and 
in the subsequent revolution in Eastern Roumelia, and the handing 
over of that compact province from the “ military and civil administra- 
tion of Turkey” to definite junction with independent Bulgaria. 
There have thus grown up three material barriers, of three nationalities, 
to Russian advance on Constantinople. In Roumelia, in the 
Eastern portion of what is left of Turkey in Europe, it is said two- 
thirds of the population are Christians—Dulgarians, Greeks, and 
what not. Macedonia and Epirus in the centre are gravitating to 
Greece. Albania may properly link her fate with Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina. These are the probabilities, and it isa mere question of 
time whether Turkey or Russia at no distant date faces an enlarged 
kingdom of Bulgaria or a United States of the Balkans across the 
dividing Bosphorus—with Austria in Albania and Greece in Mace- 
donia and Epirus. 

One more point often urged in this connection is the relative moral 
worth of the Greek and the Turk—the Levantine Christian and the 
Levantine Mussulman. There is a saying of those parts, that it takes 
half a Jew to outwit a Mussulman, two Jews to outwit an Armenian, 
and four Armenians to outwit a Cretan. - In the matter of massacres 
and cruelties, their magnitude and frequency, we are told, are no ques- 
tion of nationality or creed but simply of power. We have heard 
definitely of what the Christian Maronites and Druses do to each other 
and to Turks, if they get the upper hand. We have heard what Turks 
do to Armenians in similar cases, and what the Cretan Christians do to 
Mahomedan men, women, and children, and vice versd. All is the 
horrible habit of centuries of ineffectual strife and struggle; and in 
recent years, with many, the real blame is assigned to the European 
Concert. For fifty years have the seven Powers prevented the 
elements of the Levant from fighting out amongst themselves a 
natural solution. The Turk has speedily seen that his waning 
power and prowess has its only hope for even a brief continuance of 
rule in the mutual jealousies which result in the European Concert, 
and that a mere promise of acquiescence and reform suffices to patch 
up atemporary condonation of any stamping out of assertions of inde- 
pendence or legitimate redress of grievances. 

One other effect of the Concert of Europe needs notice, and this is 
a negative effect of the most positive character. The lions keep one 
another from attacking the buffalo. The Concert can and does 
restrain its members from certain acts, but it is slow and in some 
sense powerless to unite its members in any positive action. It can 
restrain its members from acting with hostile purpose; it can prevail 
upon its members to write and deliver collective and identic notes— 
even to the length of threatening to use force if compliance is not 
made by a certain specified date. But the date arrives and is long 
past, and still the Concert is unable to act. It has great negative 
but little positive force. It is accused of being the one buttress of 
the failing Turkish Power, the one buttress for all the dread evils 
of this system which, without such support, would have crumbled to 
earth long ago. 

Mr. Gladstone tells the Duke of Westminster in detail that the 
power of the Concert of Europe is based upon and works for the one 
single aim of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. He writes :— 

“It shows an amazing courage or an amazing infatuation that 
after a mass of experience, alike deplorable and conclusive, the rent 
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and ragged catchword of ‘the integrity of the Turkish Empire’ 
should still be flaunted in our eyes.” 

Some of us marvel to remember who flaunted this rent and ragged 
catchword in the eyes of the British public, especially whén Greece 
was barred from disturbing this integrity on more than one occasion. 

But Mr. Gladstone will surely not deny to the European Concert 
one great beneficent motive and effect. The Treaty of Paris stipulated 
“Tlyaura . . . paix et amitié!” The general peace has been 
kept, and this is the one result of incalculable, of inestimable value to 
humanity. For forty years, whatever the partitioning of the Turkish 
Empire, whatever the rending of the integrity—the general peace 
has been preserved by and through this Concert of Europe. 

This is not the place in which to discuss whether or why we have 
“put our money on the wrong horse,” but whatever the differing 
motives or policies of the Powers within the Concert, the one great 
general result has been the preservation of the peace of Europe. 

To turn from the general to the particular, Crete for the moment 
has altogether drawn the public mind away from Armenia, and it is 
not my present purpose to deal with Turkey in Asia. But what has 
been the position in Crete ? 

1. The Mussulman minority, most of them natives of Crete, call 
upon the Powers to protect their “ honour, life, and property.” 

2. The Christian majority have risen in arms and successfully 
cleared the whole of the interior of the Turkish troops, and achieved by 
foree of arms complete mastery of the island. 

3. The Greeks, closely allied to Crete in religion and blood and 
history, have come to the assistance of the Cretans, and the 
Powers permitted Greece to land her regulars in Crete without pro- 
test and without request for withdrawal. 

4. The Powers, forbidding Turkey to send more troops, hoist their 
own flags on the towns still held by the Turkish garrisons, shell those 
who attack these positions and proclaim a blockade of Crete—a re- 
markable manoeuvre, seeing that they already hold armed possession 
of all the ports of an island which exports food. 

5. The Powers inform Greece and Crete and Turkey that Crete, 
like Bulgaria in 1878, is to become “an autonomous and tributary 
Principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan,” and on the 2nd 
March they order Greece by the 8th to have withdrawn her troops. 
On March 18th the Times telegrams are :— 

“The whole of the interior of the island is now in the hands of 
the insurgents and the Greeks”; and “ Autonomy was proclaimed 
in Crete to-day, and a strict blockade of the island begun.” 

Events have rapidly transformed themselves into a contrariness 
worthy of Lewis Carroll. Alice herself, even through several looking- 
glasses, could hardly have imagined a more topsy-turvy state of 
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affairs. Turkey owns and rules an island; the inhabitants drive the 
Turkish forces into the ports; Greece, without declaring war, lands an 
army and joins in attacking the Turks; the Great Powers occupy the 
ports with their own soldiers, and blockade the ports with their own 
fleets ; the Great Powers declare this garrisoned and blockaded island 
to be from that moment effectively autonomous. 

Such are appearances, but the reality is simple. The Powers have 
decided on a further subdivision of Turkey. Since Thessaly was 
given to Greece in 1881, there has actually been no further partition. 
But the Powers are pledged to uphold the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Turkish Empire. Consequently, although the 
reason and the opportunity for further subdivision are handsomely 
provided by Greeks and Cretans—Greeks and Cretans must be de- 
scribed as invaders and rebels, the Turkish authority in the forts must 
be propped on the bayonets of the Powers, and the island in insurrec- 
tion must be blockaded. Thus the honour and dignity of Turkey is 
saved, and treaty obligations carried out in the letter. At the same 
moment comes the announcement that Crete is and remains autono- 
mous. Appearances are saved; the situation is saved. 

In the meantime there has been sad loss of life and sad waste of 
money. The Powers themselves have been put to no little expense 
in sending ships and soldiers to Crete. Greece, whatever the outcome, 
remains with a very heavy addition to her already unbearable Public 
Debt. Bad blood has been engendered, and the general peace of 
Europe seriously threatened. The cost of a crisis such as this, in 
telegrams alone would pay for a small war. The dead loss to Cretan 
industry, of the condition of affairs which has developed there, will for 
long retard any return of prosperity. 

And here I would interpolate that Crete is an island of many 
resources, the value of which it is impossible to estimate with accu- 
racy, because of the perpetual armed conflicts that have prevailed for 
so long in the island. On the one hand there is a regular and con- 
siderable importation of foreign, and especially of British, goods, 
although under present adverse conditions the value of this trade will 
probably not exceed £200,000 in the year. The olive is a staple, 
and oranges and lemons very largely exported. Acorns for tanning, 
and locust beans are exported in large quantities, and Cretan wine is 
also much sought after by foreign merchants. There are minor pro- 
ducts such as silk and sponges. The population, in addition to what 
is produced for export, provides all the food necessary for local con- 
sumption. Ten years of law and order and confidence would see 
enormous strides in prosperity. I know that experience of the 
islanders, especially those of the interior, fully endorses the character 
given to Cretans in the Mediterranean Pilot: “ The Cretans are very 
hospitable to strangers and, as a rule, exceedingly bright-witted, 
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intelligent, and industrious; clever as artisans; brave and honest 
above the common Greek standard.” 

With a knowledge of all these circumstances and conditions of the 
immediate past and of the existing present, and with a view to draw 
the public mind from the superficial appearances of the moment to 
the actual constants that have really to be dealt with, a proposal was 
put forward, on the 3rd March, in the following words :— 

“The Powers, having come to the decision to establish ‘ complete autonomy’ in 
Crete, should have at once taken steps (and may do so yet) to summon representa- 
tives of all classes, creeds, and nationalities in Crete to an amicable and authoritative 
conference, at some centre in Crete, with representatives of the Powers, including 
Greece, to discuss the preliminaries of an autonomy which should be ‘ absolutely 
elfective’ and also acceptable to and accepted by the population of Crete. The 
proposal itself would give breathing time, and involve a prompt cessation of all 
active hostilities. It appears to me to have been a gross, but probably inevitable, 
mistake to have allowed Greece to land troops in Crete. The plan might have 
been adopted from the first fer the Powers to say to Greece, ‘You are not big 
enough to be one of us always, but this Cretan question affects you immeasurably 
more than any other nation, so we cordially invite you to join the Concert for this 
special occasion.’ At the moment all depends how far the Cretans side with the 
Greeks, an issue gravely affected by the continued presence of any Turkish troops 
in Crete. But the conference in Crete which I suggest would certainly provide 
at once for all concerned an honourable pathway to an entirely peaceful solution 
of the existing crisis.” 

The task is not a national but an international task, wherefore the 
precise equivalent in action of circumlocution in speech has to be 
resorted to. There will be backing and filling and finesse and bluff. 
There will be the contradictions I have noticed above—the blockades 
and the notes and the proclamations—and, worst of all, there will be 
the inevitable disorder and bloodshed, but in the long run there must 
emerge :— 

1. Removal of all Turkish troops from Crete. 

2. Autonomy under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, but 
leading to ultimate independence. 

In the present crisis Greece is without doubt the hinge of the 
trouble—but the intervention of Greece is not a matter of yesterday, 
and whatever the rights and wrongs of the case, it is without any 
possibility of doubt absolutely certain that Greece and Crete will be 
united at no distant date. The Greeks see with even greater clearness 
than Mr. Gladstone that all this talk of autonomy under the Sultan 
is merely to make of the deadself of a Turkish Crete a stepping stone 
to higher things. The grave problem remains for us to consider :—is it 
possible that the Concert of Europe can insure that the inevitable 
steps to be taken shall not be those of bloodshed and life-destroying 
revolution ? 

A peaceful solution would have been secured without doubt early in 
March had it been possible for the Powers to have condescended to 
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admit Greece to their Concert for this one specific purpose. The 
Powers permitted Greece to be the first Power to land troops in Crete 
to aid in the preservation of order. The Powers have since landed 
their own troops in all places where there are Mahomedan garrisons. 
With the co-operation of Greece the peaceful solution of the crisis 
is perfectly easy by means of :— 

1. Declaration of an armistice. 

2. Proclamation of a Conference in Crete to consider the details of 
an autonomous constitution. 

In Turkish terms the object would be, to quote the words of the 
Paris Treaty of 1856 in the case of Moldavia and Wallachia :—“ De 
proposer les bases de leur future organisation. Sa majesté le Sultan 
promet de convoquer immédiatement dans chacune des deux Provinces 
un Divan ad hoc, composé de maniére a constituer la réprésentation 
la plus exacte des intéréts de toutes les classes de société.” 

The representatives of the Powers could and would guarantee the 
departure of all Turkish troops immediately the Cretans undertook a 
fair share of the general Turkish public debt. The inhabitants of 
Crete, conscious of the free responsibility of managing their own 
affairs, would come to terms in their religious differences. The great 
preponderance in material force of the Christians would from the first 
act as a powerful influence in favour of tolerance for the intrinsically 
weak Mahomedan section, the case being no longer aggravated by 
the presence of the tyrannising force of the Turkish garrison. Above 
all, the constitution decided on would be one acceptable to and 
accepted by the people themselves. 

Peace would ensue by the means of common consent; suffering 
and oppression would be dissipated in the warmth of the dawning 
self-government; justice would make rapid growth in the absence 
of tyranny ; and British Interests would in a minor degree rejoice to 
see strength accrue to a young and friendly Mediterranean Power, 
and in a major degree rejoice to see a fertile and important island 
regain industrial and commercial prosperity. 

Grorce Banen-Powe t. 





























SOUTH AFRICA. 
I.—FEDERALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tn only cure for the political and social divisions of “ Africa south 
of the Zambesi ” lies in the speedy application of the Federal system 
of government. All have agreed that Federalism must be the final 
destiny of the country, but that the foundations of a scheme must be 
laid, and that without loss of time, all have not fully realised. Great 
Britain, in her political dealings with South Africa, has generally 
been “a day after the fair,” simply because she has never had any 
plan or policy better than that of the political opportunist. But the 
stakes in South Africa now are too high for opportunism. If, years 
ago, Great Britain had ever known her mind about South Africa, 
there would have been a Federated South Africa in Sir George Grey’s 
time, 1858, when all the colonists, whether of Dutch, French, or 
British extraction, were willing to unite. Sir Bartle Frere, who in 
recent times has been the only Governor with a definite programme, 
was censured by many simply because he had a programme. There- 
fore, we suppose, programmes for South Africa have become dis- 
credited generally. Nothing can be more fallacious, nothing more 
unsound than that form of argument, for it is now pretty well under- 
stood that Sir Bartle Frere failed in his great mission, not because of 
his constructive statesmanship, but by reason of a number of circum- 
stances over which he, practically, had no control whatever. It is 
perfectly natural, however, that the minds of the students of South 
African history should revert to the plans and policies, twenty years 
ago, not only of Sir Bartle Frere, but of Lord Carnarvon and’ Pro- 
fessor Froude, and a number of other enthusiasts in the cause of 
South African Confederation. or here, indeed, is the great land- 
mark of the question. We are bound, first of all, to examine closely 
the South Africa Act of 1877, the provisions of which have long been 
consigned to the limbo of things forgotten. Nevertheless, the pro- 
blem exists at the present moment, as acute and as pressing as ever ; 
indeed, nothing in the whole range of our Colonial policy is, for a 
single second, to be compared with the question of South African 
Federalism. 

The future of a vast portion of the African continent hangs 
upon its proper solution. As matters stand, there is no visible 
attempt in high quarters to indicate a policy or to sketch the 
merest shadow of a scheme. Great Britain is still in a penitential 
mood, and is still passing through the long Valley of Humiliation. 
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It is a long lane, surely, after twenty years, that has no turning. 
Certainly, our Colonial Secretary has said that Great Britain must be 
the paramount power in South Africa, and that the Convention of 
1884 must be kept strictly, but, in spite of this “ pronunciamiento,” 
we see in the South African Republic a “ Press-gag Law” and an 
* Aliens Act” dead against the spirit, if not the actual clauses, of 
that notable Convention. We are in a strange dilemma; for South 
Africa waits for the Colonial Office to speak, and the Colonial Office 
waits for South Africa, and there is a magnificent opening for deter- 
mined intriguers. On every side uncertain sounds, puzzling rumours, 
and constantly varying waves of public opinion, the latest phase 
being the public demonstrations for and against Mr. Cecil Ithodes. 
What docs it all mean ¥ ask our fairly bewildered statesmen. Is Mr. 
Rhodes going to set up a kingdom of his own and take up the ré/e of 
a South African dictator? Well, really, in the absence of any Im- 
perial plan or policy, such an eventuality might be advantageous. 
One reason for the reticence of home politicians is, undoubtedly, their 
fear of failure. In the dictionary of youth there is no such word as 
failure, but to elderly Cabinet Ministers, with their reputation for 
sagacity fully established, the word has a dismal and abhorrent sound. 

The physical surface of the South African veldt is like adamant 
generally, but in a political sense the country is a tremulous, quaking, 
Serbonian bog, in which, at a moment’s notice, a politician may be 
engulfed for ever. The only “ terra firma” is Federalism. But how 
to reach it, “ hic labor, hoe opus est.” Times have changed since the 
courteous Lord Carnarvon, not unnaturally elevated at the success of 
the Dominion Act of Canada in 1867, sent forth his modest Confer- 
ence proposals in May, 1875, to the coy and hesitating States and 
Colonies of South Africa. Scant courtesy was dealt out to this 
reasonable invitation, and Mr. Froude, whose subsequent advocacy 
we certainly cannot commend from a constitutional view in South 
Africa itself, rightly complained that in the Cape Parliament Jed- 
burgh justice was meted out to it. When he took to the South 
African platform Mr. Froude was already engaged upon a lost cause. 

Political factors have changed now in South Africa. There is no 
question now of including politically either the Orange Tree State or 
the South African Republic, as in 1877. So far, we may observe, 
the Federalist’s task is easier. There has been a Loulerersement of 
wealth, and it is around Johannesburg now that men would have the 
destinies of South Africa revolve, whilst in 1877 the Randt was 
simply a few barren acres of veldt, to be bought or sold for a few 
spans of oxen. But let us, for a moment, in the absence of any 
plans whatever, propound this apparently extravagant thesis, that 
“Africa south of the Zambesi’’ can be confederated without the 
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Republics. Let us imagine for a moment a league called into 
existence, including the Cape Colony, Natal, Bechuanaland, and the 
* Northern extension,” together with all the native States and Protec- 
torates under British rule and influence. It would be a great league, 
with a mighty power and a noble territorial domain from Table Bay 
to the Zambesi Valley. There would be the German and Portu- 
guese “enclaves” on the west and east coasts respectively, but these 
would be comparatively unimportant. As to the power of gold-mines 
to influence the destinies of a country, a few morgen of gold-bearing 
reef in Rhodesia might turn the tables on the Randt. Granted, for 
a moment, that the Boer States confederated as an answer to the idea 
of a Iederated South Africa from Table Bay to the Zambesi, Great 
Britain would still hold the 1884 Convention, which can always be 
made a strong instrument of control, if necessary, especially if backed 
up by the opinion of Federated British South Africa. Moreover, it 
might be very hard for the Republics themselves, knowing how they are 
constituted, to withstand our Federated Dominion at their very doors. 
At any rate—and this is a most important consideration—British 
Federal South Africa would become a reality and a distinct political 
organism of weight in the council-chambers of the States of Europe. 
lor there is no hiding the fact that Europe looks with extreme 
jealousy upon the British Empire in South Africa. This is unjust, 
but the fact remains. A league built up in South Africa itself, and 
made up of so many important sections, European and native, offers 
the only definite and peaceful solution of the South African Question. 
By diplomatic hook or crook such a consummation is worth working 
for and toiling for to the utmost. Anything is better than the policy 
now in vogue of letting things drift in South Africa under the hands 
of effete helmsmen, and allowing Republicanism and Republican 
ideals (for herein is a grave peril to the monarchy and flag of Great 
Britain) to become popular in South Africa. 

There are two protagonists in South Africa just now, Paul Kruger 
and Cecil Rhodes; one representing Dutch impassiveness, the other 
British progress. It is idle to say that the Kruger system is doomed 
because it is antiquated and effete. Tor there have come to Kruger’s 
aid certain unexpected and almost providential auxiliaries which may 
turn the course of history in South Africa. The Kruger power is the 
inert fulcrum, but at the end of this fulcrum are active and ingenious 
engineers. To turn the British position in South Africa, which has 
been won by the patient toil of a century, and is now maintained by 
prescription, may seem to be a task too great for any political 
Archimedes, but Archimedes himself once said that, given sufficient 
leverage, he could raise the universe. 

The task before us is one pre-eminently of constructive statesman- 
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ship. Nothing, unfortunately, in South Africa, has been won with- 
out hard fighting, and the diplomatist and statesman of South Africa 
must be one of the extremely vigilant and militant sort, who, indeed, 
avoids actual war and bloodshed and the final appeal to arms, as out 
of the pale altogether of his consideration ; but, at the same time, is a 
most strenuous belligerent along peaceful lines. In Australasia the 
problem of Federalism is completely different. There the Federalist 
may fold his hands and let events shape themselves in their own 
way. Sooner or later, it matters not, there will be an Australasian 
Confederacy. Europe is far off ; there are no burning questions and 
the board is clear. Some years ago there was a little ruffle in Pacific 
waters about New Caledonia and the Récidiviste question with the 
French, also a German scare when German corvettes came and 
annexed the Carolina Islands, New Britain, New Ireland, and parts 
of New Guinea; but territorially, neither power could ever gain a 
strong footing against our colonists. In South Africa armed warriors 
have sprung from the ground everywhere, and we inherit great and 
dangerous responsibilities. We face Europe in South Africa. 

In confederating the dominion of Canada it is scarcely yet under- 
stood to what an extent bold, if not belligerent, statesmanship was 
brought into play. The maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were arrayed against the river provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and these first four confederating members were an unruly 
team at first. They quarrelled about representation, they fought 
about subsidies, and they growled about tariff and customs. In the 
north-west the great and powerful Hudson Bay Company, with its 
vast monopoly, was fractious to the last. At any rate, they had to be 
driven into the fold by the aid, as it were, of a pastoral staff, yet, 
as matters stand now, what new Brunswicker, what French habitant 
of the Quebee valley, what farmer of Acadia, would exchange his 
position as a member of a great and powerful confederacy for that 
of a citizen of a small and petty colony standing by itself? The 
Dominion Act of 1867 has bound Frenchmen and British Colonists 
together in a common political union, just as it may be hoped that 
some future South African Dominion Act may bring men of Dutch 
and French extraction into line with those of British birth. Indeed, 
at the present moment, there is a closer affinity between, for instance, 
a Scotchman and Afrikander, than ever there was at any time between 
any section of the British race and a French Canadian. The 
Protestant temper of the original Huguenot families, who fled to 
South Africa at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
has been handed down to the present day, and gives a common plat- 
form to all Protestant nations, and is a political factor not to be 


despised. 
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Coming more closely to the question, the key to South African 
Confederation is the Provincial subdivision of the Cape Colony, just 
as it was assumed to be in the Act of 1877. The Cape Colony should 
be divided into: 1, the Western Province; 2, the Eastern Pro- 
vince ; 3, Griqualand West and the Diamond Fields. Here we have 
the nucleus of Confederation. Hitherto the Cape Colony has 
pursued a policy of agglutination and of political centralisation. 
The time has come to de-centralise. No doubt the bare mention of 
an Eastern and Western Province will provoke the fires of an old 
controversy which, twenty years ago, agitated deeply the Capetown 
politicians. As things were then, there was a good deal to be said 
for centralisation, although one very able Cape politician, Mr. Pater- 
son, member for Port Elizabeth, withstood it. Our South African 
Empire still lay within reasonable limits, Kimberley was in its 
infancy and an early collapse predicted for the diamond industry. 
There was no Bechuanaland extension; no Rhodesia; no railways 
worth speaking of ; for railways, as in the Canadian Dominion, help 
and encourage federalism—a country with railways being always 
more ripe for confederation than a country without railways. Again 
the cry was always for more economical administration at the Cape, 
and, if Provincial Government prevailed both at Port Elizabeth and 
at Capetown, and perhaps Kimberley, the expenses of government 
were triplicated. The argument for economy cannot be so strong 
now as the Revenue of the Cape Colony has increased from £1,616,994 
in 1875 to £6,828,000 in 1895-6; the exports from £5,755,178 in 
1875 to £13,696,538 in 1894-5; the imports from £5,781,519 in 
1875 to £11,588,096 in 1894-5. 

In the subdivision of the Cape Colony into the three provinces 
above-mentioned, it will be seen that in no case does it mean a 
sudden wrench or a violation of local feeling and prejudices. Rather 
does it follow out to their logical sequel, preconceived ideas and 
natural inclinations. It may be noticed that in the general adminis- 
tration of law it has been found expedient to have three centres: 
at Capetown, Grahamstown, and Kimberley. Although the general 
principles of law are the same at all these centres, yet it is a well- 
known fact to lawyers and notaries thet in the application of law 
there are distinct variations in the three centres, according to common 
usage and nationality. Dutch customs prevail in the rural districts 
of the Western Province; English customs in the Eastern Province. 
In 1864 the Eastern Districts Court was established as a result of 
the expansion of the old colony northwards and eastwards, and the 
Eastern and Western Circuits became clearly defined in scope and 
operation. One circumstance alone differentiated the Eastern Circuit 
from the Western, and this was the presence of a vast native popula- 
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tion, who, from a legal point of view, required specialist treatment. 
Indeed, their language, customs, and general mode of life could only 
fairly be gauged and understood by Eastern Province men, who 
were either brought up in their midst or in close proximity to their 
kraals and locations. It might be necessary, therefore, for a barrister 
on the Eastern Circuit to be versed not only in Justinian, Grotius, 
Van der Linden, Creasy, Tennant, and the local ordinances, and the 
whole curriculum of both English and Roman-Dutch law, but also 
in the “leges non script ” of the Kaffir kraals, already becoming 
more or less of a fixed and stereotype character. Moreover, he 
might be called upon to plead justice in three different languages : 
English, Dutch, and Kaffir. 

When Griqualand West and the Diamond Mines were incorporated 
(1880) within the Cape Colony, there was a High Court existing 
there also, which had many points of a wholly specialist character 
to hear and determine upon, peculiar to a mining community, and 
distinct from the usual course of justice in the Eastern and Western 
Provinces. A South African barrister had need to be something 
more than “ambidexter” in dealing with all the cases that might 
fall under his professional venue. The Statute books of South 
Africa are particularly voluminous, and there are many precedents 
and an abundance of law-makers; so much so that there seems to 
be a puzzling multiplicity of systems everywhere. Judge Watermeyer, 
in his well-known essays, has pointed out more than one cardinal 
distinction between English law and Roman-Dutch law, and the 
difficulties of the whole legal situation. He represents how the staid 
farmer of Graaf-Reinet or the Nieuveldt clamoured for one law, 
the English settler of 1820 for another, whilst the vagrant Hottentot 
and the equally vagrant Karroo Boer were left in blissful ignorance 
what to expect. 

Two systems naturally run through the whole body of law in the 
Cape Colony; one the survival of the old Dutch occupation, the 
other of the English. If the Dutch-French population of South 
Africa are wedded to their law in questions of inheritance and of 
ante-nuptial contracts, it is clear that a system of Provincial Govern- 
ment will not violate their feelings, but will rather contribute to 
the exercise of their natural prejudices; whilst the Supreme Court, 
over and above all, will be the natural and final arbiter of all disputed 
cases. In Canada differences of codes were deemed a sufficient 
reason, in 1791, for the division of Upper and Lower Canada. It 
will be remembered that in 1774 the Quebec Act, a concession to 
French-Canadian feeling, made French law, which was somewhat 
antiquated and based on feudal customs, the law of the land, until, 
in 1791, at the urgent representation of the English settlers and the 
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United Empire loyalists, the well-known Constitutional Act was 
passed, which divided the provinces and gave free play to each 
province in legal and administrative matters. In the history of 
Federalism it is worth noticing how powerfully variations in law 
and custom have worked in favour of provincial separation. By 
itself, the reason may not be sufficient, but in conjunction with 
others, it is strong. 

Natal naturally forms the fourth possible confederating member 
of a South African dominion. The position of this colony has: 
materially altered since the date of Lord Carnarvon’s Conference 
despatch of 1875. At that time Natal was a Crown Colony, and 
was represented by a Crown nominee; but since the date of 
Responsible Government (1892), greater play has naturally been 
given to Colonial aspirations. Between the Cape Colony and Natal 
a considerable amount of rivalry, if not jealousy, has existed on 
several points, especially with regard to a railway policy and tariff, 
and also questions of territorial expansion. Both Colonies have been 
engaged in the race for Transvaal trade, and as Port Durban is 
much nearer the gold-fields than Table Bay, Natalians, who are an 
enterprising community, have not been slow to avail themselves of 
their geographical advantages. President Kruger has been in the 
position of arbiter between the two Colonies, and a dispenser of 
favours. Naturally an inland State likes to keep the maritime States, 
with their competing tariffs, in a state of rivalry. Natal trusts 
largely to her railway policy, and lays stress upon low tariffs at the 
port. She has advanced her lines vigorously towards Charlestown 
and the Transvaal, and also towards the Drakensberg and the Orange 
Free State. Her railway receipts have been advancing by leaps and 
bounds, and a forward policy in public works has paid her abun- 
dantly. The whole European population only numbers about 
50,000, in contrast to the 376,000 of the Cape Colony, taking the 
1891 Census Summaries as our basis; but the exuberant enterprise 
and activity of this comparatively small British colony are abundantly 
displayed in their export and import trade. 

In 1875, the date of Lord Carnarvon’s Conference Despatch, a 
convenient date for the purposes of comparison, the value of Natal 
imports was £1,268,838; its exports £835,643. In 1894-5 the 
imports were valued at £2,370,022, and the exports £1,216,430. 
At the same time it should be noticed that, owing to exceptional 
causes, the value of Natal imports reached the enormous total of 
£4,417,085 in 1890, most of it, we must presume, destined for the 
Transvaal gold-fields. But the normal value of Natal export and 
import trade compares most favourably with that of the Cape Colony. 
especially if we turn our attention to the pastoral and agricultural 
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industries. or instance, the value of the Natal wool-clip exceeded 
£517,000 in 1893, while that of the Cape Colony, with its vastly 
superior area and population, did not much exceed £1,800,000. In 
her sugar, tea, and arrowroot industries Natal boasts of permanent agri- 
cultural industries which do not fall to the lot of the Cape. The dis- 
similarity of their products point to an unrestricted interchange between 
the two Colonies, advantageous to both. If Natal confederates with 
the Eastern and Western Provinces of the Cape and Griqualand West, 
she will certainly occupy an important position as far as mere indus- 
trial and commercial wealth per head of the European population 
is concerned. 

The more we think of this South African problem the more we 
must be convinced that the true greatness of the country is to be found 
in the union of several provinces standing, each of them, upon fairly 
equal terms. ‘Twenty years ago the future of South Africa seemed 
to hang upon the policy of absorption under the Cape Colony, and a 
scheme of aggregation. The counter-process of segregation seems to 
be the best suited for the Federal goal. This will place the con- 
federating members on a more just and equal footing. ‘ Par inter 
pares’ is a fairly well-kuown motto amongst federating States and 
Provinces, and Natal would never wish to contract herself out of 
existence by confederating with an undivided Cape Colony, lying 
like a Colossus over the rest of South Africa. Since 1875, the popu- 
lation of Natal, including the native population, has risen from 
356,517 to 530,158, and this number is about equal to that of the 
Eastern Province or Western Province. 

It is curious to observe that in 1875-77, it seemed, to Cape 
Ministers, too risky a matter to think of confederation with Natal, 
chiefly on the grounds of native responsibilities. On June 12th, 
1879, Cape Ministers, in answer to a despatch on the subject of con- 
federation, assured the Home Government “ that their interest in the 
subject is unabating, but they are unable to advise its consideration 
as a practical question at the present moment. Vending the settle- 
ment of the war on the Natal frontier, Ministers cannot but feel that 
to submit general proposals for the establishment of a South African 
Union or Confederation to a Cape Parliament, would be to invite 
the legislature to commit itself to unknown responsibilities.” This 
objection time certainly removed when the Zulu power was broken 
up, once and for all, at Ulundi. 

To the north of the Cape Colony the wide regions included under 
the Charter of the British South African Company are still too un- 
settled to claim a definite place as one of the organised Provinces of 
a British South African dominion. They resemble, politically, the 

vast territories of the north-west in Canada, which, one by one, 
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receive clearer geographical definitions as they are settled by the 
Colonists. Manitoba has in this way been carved out of the domains 
of the great Fur Company, and in course of time become a flourishing 
and representative Province of the great Canadian Dominion. Assi- 
niboia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, which are known now only as 
“ Provisional Districts” or as “ Territories,” may follow her example, 
and the contingency of the admission of further Provinces into the 
Dominion was foreseen and provided for by Clause 146 of the 
British North America Act of 1867, whereby it was lawful for the 
(Queen to admit, as it was then called, Rupert’s Land and the North- 
Western Territories into the Canadian Union, if addressed on the 
subject by the Houses of the Parliament of Canada. This power 
was still further explained and set forth in the supplementary British 
North America Act of 1871, and it was distinctly and clearly stated 
that the Parliament of Canada should make provision for the 
administration, peace, order, and good government of any t2rritories 
not included, for the time being, in any Province, and take upon 
itself the duty of altering and defining the boundaries of Provinces 
as they came into the Union. 

In South Africa, an extent of territory 2,000 miles long and 1,000 
miles wide, has been added to the British Empire, principally through 
the energy of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Before the expiration of 1897, it is 
assumed that the most important parts of this vast northern extension 
will be connected by rail with Kimberley and Capetown and the 
southern ports. This great engineering enterprise will rivet British 
rule in these vast regions. It will prevent famine, crush the last 
smouldering embers of native rebellion, introduce mining machinery, 
and, above all, bring enormous territories into closer political and 
administrative connection. It will make the confederation of Charter- 
land with the Cape Colony and Natal the next great political move. 
In Canada the admission of British Columbia into the Canadian 
Confederation has only been rendered possible by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which, for the space of 3,000 miles, has brought 
every intervening region and district in touch with the Central 
(rovernment. 

It is worth while to quote here the opinions of the Right Hon. 
Ceal Rhodes on the subject of the probable constitutional future of 
Charterland, which, indeed, has been called “ Rhodesia,” in compli- 
ment to his unwearying efforts to extend British rule in these parts. 
Speaking at Bulawayo, June 5th, 1896, Mr. Rhodes observed that 
Rhodesia must become thickly peopled with white settlers where the 
railway was completed, whereas such regions as the Niger territories 
could only be filled with a native population by reason of its climate. 
If he were allowed to remain and work with them, he looked foward 
17 2 
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in the future to the lapse of the Charter and the establishment of a 
self-governing community. He ridiculed the idea of amalgamation 
with the Transvaal. At present the population was too small for self- 
government, but representation in the Legislative Council was an 
intermediate stage to their ultimate object. He thought that the 
people here would soon have to govern themselves, and advised 
them always to be looking to their future as an independent commu- 
nity, and to keep in their hearts the idea of free trade and of speedy 
communication with the Cape. The Cape laws, with certain amend- 
ments, were the best for the country, and he also advised in the near 
future a system of joint defence which, summed up, would mean 
federation. Briefly, Mr. Rhodes alluded to the great watchwords of 
South African Confederation, free interchange of products between 
the States and Colonies, quick railway communication, with a common 
agreement, of course, as to rates, and a common defence policy to 
which, he might have added as a corollary, a common native policy. 
Mr. Rhodes has not himself said whether he considers South African 
Confederation possible without the Dutch Free States, and opinion 
may be divided on this point. In Canada, Confederation certainly 
came by instalments, and gradually included all sections of the 
dominion, thus proving that even the nucleus of a federal government, 
when once planted in a land, has a growing and an educative power. 
In South Africa there are certainly more questions which suggest the 
expediency of a common platform than in Canada. First and fore- 
most there are the natives, who should be treated uniformly, and 
they really furnish the crux of all South African Legislation. Then 
such subsidiary, although at the same time important matters to agri- 
culture, as the treatment of scab in sheep, the arrest of rinderpest, 
battling with the locusts, can be settled satisfactorily only by common 
agreement and identical prophylactic legislation on the part of all 
States concerned. 

On the map of British South Africa there will appear, therefore, for 
the consideration of the statesman, five possible confederating mem- 
bers: (1) the Western Province of the Cape Colony ; (2) the Eastern 
Province ; (3) Griqualand West and British Bechuanaland ; (4) Natal; 
(5) Rhodesia. 

In addition to these there would be the following native Areas and 
Protectorates: (1) the Transkei, including Pondoland, Griqualand 

fast and Tembuland; (2) Zululand, Amatongaland, Swazieland ; (°3) 
Basutoland ; (4) Bechuanaland and Khama’s country ; (5) reserves of 
native territory in Rhodesia. These native areas require a different 
method of government and a separate sphere in the administration, 
but they will be representative and integral parts of the whole. 
Without entering into details, the outlines of a native confederacy, 
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ulied with and absorbed into the European federal system, would then 
appear upon the map of South Africa. The confederating provinces 
would be as follows: (1) the Western Province of the Cape Colony, 
which ought, in the natural order of things, to have held, as its 
annexe, the native territories of Damaraland and Ovampoland, now, 
unfortunately, under German control; (2) the Eastern Province of 
the Cape Colony with the Transkei, and including Pondoland, 
Griqualand East, and Tembuland; (3) Griqualand West, including 
British Bechuanaland and Khama’s country; (4) Natal, including 
Basutoland, Zululand, Amatongaland, Swazieland ; (5) Rhodesia, with 
its vast native territories and reserves more clearly marked out and 
assigned. 

The question of native administration in Rhodesia has for some time 
engrossed the attention of Mr. Rhodes and Lord Grey. All these 
confederating members will have a distinctive position of their own, 
and offer the spectacle of a sphere within a sphere. 

To use a rough but, perhaps, to South Africans especially an intel- 
ligible parallelism—just as a South African frontier town has, within 
a stone’s throw of its suburbs, a native location, with distinct laws and 
regulations of its own, presenting the picture, as it were, of a town- 
ship within a township, and a society within a society; the one 
dependent upon and supplementary of the other—so may it be on a 
greater scale and according to a wider experiment with the native areas 
and protectorates. Geographically they will be distinct, just as the 
boundaries of the European Municipal Township separate it from the 
Kaffir location. Nevertheless, the interests of both will be in the 
main identical, and, in a federal parliament, both will be represented 
according to a fixed and certain ratio. Under general European in- 
fluences, and through the direct agency of the magistrate, missionary, 
and schoolmaster, the Kaffir ‘ detached” province will work out its 
own peculiar life. Drink will be absolutely tabooed, the importation 
of firearms and ammunition forbidden, the tribal lands reserved, 
according to a well-judged ratio for the natives, and every effort made 
to preserve the native districts from the greed of land-grabbers and 
the avarice of concessionaires playing upon the weaknesses, as now, 
of native chiefs. One question alone, the Labour Question, at the 
root of all industrial enterprise, might be satisfactorily adjusted if 
the paramount power could deal with it through the medium and by 
the co-operation of native headmen and chiefs. The demand for 
labour in South Africa is often on a wholesale scale, when large gangs 
of men have to be employed for the construction of railways, for 
irrigation works, and for the numerous requirements of busy mining 
centres. If we had such enlightened chiefs as Khama, or some of the 
Basuto headmen, to deal with, labour contracts could be entered into 
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with confidence, and a species of labour bureau established, which, 
having due regard to the freedom of the individual and his right to 
contract, would at the same time safeguard the legitimate interests of 
the employers. At present the labour market of South Africa is in 
a most chaotic condition, and needs systematizing in every direction. 
The labour “ drift’ is more inscrutable than the currents of the sea, 
and is extremely sensitive, as recent events proved in the Transvaal. 
Further, it is of an extremely heterogeneous character, and is often 
recruited from very distant equatorial regions, whilst thousands of 
idle hands are congregated in South Africa itself. To induce them 
to put forth their energy, it may be wise to enlist on our side their 
own chiefs, and to utilise to the full every Christian and missionary 
agency that will develop the industrial side of education. 

In the “South Africa Act ” of 1877, Section 15, Lord Carnarvon 
provided that there should be one general legislature for the Union, 
consisting of the Queen, an Upper House (hereinafter styled the 
Legislative Council), and a House of Representatives (hereinafter 
styled the House of Assembly). In the case of South Africa it would 
seem better not to use the term “ Council” and “ Assembly,” but 
rather “the Senate ” and the “ House of Commons,” thus following 
the Canadian terminology. The Council and the Assembly are 
stereotyped terms already, and might be kept for the provincial legis- 
latures. How, therefore, shall we choose the Senate and House of Com- 
mons, and in what proportion will the provinces, as already defined, 
be represented in it? In Canada the senators are chosen by the 
Crown for life, being subjects of the Queen and holding a property 
qualification in the provinces for which they are appointed. The 
South African senators might be selected in the same way, and would 
represent in fair and proper proportion the first four confederating limbs 
of a South African Dominion, viz.: (1) the Western Province of the 
Cape Colony; (2) the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony; (3) 
Griqualand West and Bechuanaland; (4) Natal. In Canada the 
Senate was composed of 72 members—2+ from Ontario, 24 from 
Quebec, 12 from Nova Scotia, 12 from New Brunswick; but in 
South Africa it would probably be expedient to begin with a smaller 
number, as the area of confederating provinces may spread. The 
Western and Eastern Provinces of the Cape Colony and Natal, 
regarded as political units of about equal value, might be represented 
by twelve senators each, Griqualand West and British Bechuanaland 
by six senators, whilst the native areas and Protectorates would also 
send their quota, the proportion of which could be subsequently deter- 
mined upon. It would be in a South African Senate that such para- 
mount chiefs as Khama could best be seen as nominees of the Crown 
for a lifetime, and assuredly such men would be an admirable addi- 
tion to any Colonial Senate. Rhodesia would send her representa- 
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tives, and the floor of the Senate of South Africa would be the 
common meeting-place of representatives from all the British Colonies, 
States, and Protectorates. 


Tur Hovsrt or Commons. 


The Canadian analogy can be of great service here, also, in guiding 
us towards a solution of the South African question. Originally, the 
Canadian House of Commons consisted of 181 members, viz., 82 
from Ontario, 65 from Quebec, 19 from Nova Scotia, and 15 from 
New Brunswick. This representation has not been exactly main- 
tained, as the growth of population and the extension of territories 
have made readjustments absolutely necessary, and the members of 
the Canadian House of Commons now number 215, with power to 
add. 

We may gain a clue as to the fair proportion of our South African 
members of the House of Commons by examining the present state of 
representation in the existing Electoral Circles. The Western, the 
South-Western, and the Midland Electoral Circles, which make up 
the Western Province of our contemplated Dominion, return 38 repre- 
sentatives to the present House of Assembly ; the South-Eastern, the 
North-Eastern, and the Eastern Electoral Circles return 32 represen- 
tatives to the House of Assembly, of which Tembuland ,and Griqua- 
land Kast, purely native areas, return one each. The Griqualand 
West Electoral Circle returns six members to the House of Assembly, 
making up a total of 76 members altogether. It is evident that this 
scale of representation cannot be maintained long in the Cape Colony, 
and that increased representation will have to be given to the Eastern 
Province and to Griqualand West, and to British Bechuanaland, 
together with a due proportion to the native areas and Protectorates. 
Granted that it will be the object of the South African Federalist to 
disturb existing arrangements as little as possible, the present divisions 
of the Colony, both eastern and western, might still be adhered to for 
the electoral purposes of the new House of Commons. Some such 
scale as the following might be suggested as fairly representing 
numbers and wealth existing at present :— 








Number of 
Members. 
(1) The Western Province ‘ . 38 
(2) The Eastern Province, with the Tronabesl, Tembulend, 
Griqualand East, Pondoland, and Basutoland . 40 
(3) Griqualand West, with British Bechuanaland and 
Bechuanaland ‘ . 2 
(4) Natal, with Zululand, Amatongaland, and Swaziland 40 
(5) Rhodesia . ° ‘ , . - 6 


136. 
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The South African House of Commons would be the main govern- 
ing power of South Africa, and would attract to itself the most able 
and intelligent men of the day ; and it would be representative, not 
merely of European, but also of the great “ aboriginal” population. 
There would be one mode of election and one kind of electoral fran- 
chise in the European provinces, and a different kind in the native 
territories. As above suggested, it cannot be beyond the wit of man 
to devise some scheme by which the natives shall be admitted to the 
deliberations of the Senate and House of Commons—through their 
chiefs, headmen, and magistrates, without requiring them all to 
submit to some rigid rule of electoral qualification. In the Huropean 
constituencies no great organic change would be visible. The 
personnel of the House of Commons would be very much the same as 
that of the present Legislative Assembly of the Cape, plus the addi- 
tional members gained from Natal, Rhodesia, and the native terri- 
tories and Protectorates. 

Broadly speaking, a Common Council on South African affairs, 
whether gained or not by the methods above mentioned, is the 
desideratum of the hour, and would assist enormously the paramount 
power. Railway and tariff conferences, of which we hear occasionally, 
are all abortive efforts in this direction. To use a Kaffir expression, 
there are many “words” in South Africa, and “one word”’ is 
wanted. Even the rinderpest and locusts require “ one word ”’ to deal 
with them effectually. 

The line between “ Provincial”’ and “ Federal ” questions is broad 
and distinct enough in South Africa, so much so, that there ought to 
be very little difficulty in devoluting to the provinces their especial 
pewers and prerogatives. Whether the unicameral or bicameral 
system of provincial legislatures be adopted or not, will be a matter 
for the various South African communities to decide. Perhaps, under 
existing circumstances, the unicameral system will be found sufficient, 
as it is in Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, and there will be 
less danger of taxing too severely the energies of men of leisure, 
experience, and administrative abilities, who do not abound in a 
young country. In a general way, the text of the “South African 
Act,” in its especial clauses, and the exclusive powers of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, is still useful to us as a guide, especially when 
contrasted with the British North American Act of 1867, and read 
by the light of South African history since 1877. It is idle to be too 
precise in suggesting the details of such a vast measure as the Federa- 
tion of the South African States and Colonies, and Protectorates. 
Everything is in a transition state in South Africa, and there is no 
public opinion, no political purpose. Party government in the “ Cape 
Colony” has been on its trial for many years, and has been con- 
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fronted with some extremely critical questions. It is felt that Federal- 
ism and a Federal Government: alone can offer the best and safest 
remedy. Just now the discussion of the question, even supposing 
that it is entirely of the abstract character, would raise South African 
polities to a higher level, if not to a serener atmosphere. Of all South 
African politicians the Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes seems by far the 
most qualified to deal with it. Is it too much to believe that a Con- 
ference proposal despatched to South Africa would be welcomed as the 
first step towards one of the greatest administrative problems before 
us, viz., the happy confederation of the British States and Protec- 
torates under the British flag ? 
Winriam Greswe... 











II.—** CECIL RHODES.”’ ! 


Wuoever “ Imperialist” may be, there can be no denying that in 
his Cecil Rhodes : A Biography and Appreciation, he has succeeded in 
lifting the whole South African Question out of the mire of vindictive 
controversy and placing it upon a level altogether loftier and more 
lasting. Could it be kept there, could the pro-Rhodeses and the pro- 
Krugers always meet on a high political platform, the South African 
Question would be swiftly solved. Hitherto the fault of the several 
champions who have taken up the cudgels for this side or that side in 
the great South African Controversy which began when the Boer of 
the Transvaal emerged from obscurity, has invariably been their de- 
tailed dulness, the restricted nature of their outlook upon men and 
things South African, the narrowness of their own notions as to what 
really constitutes the South African Question, and their failure to take 
a broad and comprehensive grasp of the outstanding facts. Either they 
have given us prosy pages about mere parochial and fiscal phases, with 
chapter and verse to prove that Rhodes has been right or Kruger has 
been wrong, or they have troubled themselves with the ins-and-outs of a 
raid about which the world was long ago weary, or they have indulged 
in the vain pastime of explaining this and explaining that until the head 
went round and one lost sight of the grand realities underlying the 
long-drawn-out battle between Boer and Briton, between North and 
South. Now, whether you be for or against him, Cecil Rhodes is a 
big subject, and calls for treatment on lines at once large and liberal. 
Similarly, Paul Kruger and his people are important questions, and 
demand consideration on lines equally catholic and comprehensive— 
demand, at any rate, something better than the laughter of the House 
of Commons. ‘Two able and ambitious men have met under the 
same sky, on the same soil, and there is much to be said for both of 
them, much in admiration and approval, much in the way of criticism 
and dissent. The virtues are not wholly to the one. nor the vices 
wholly to the other. Neither claims to be, and neither is, immaculate. 
If that essentially significant and indisputable fact had always been 
kept in the foreground, there would have been less misunderstanding 
on the part of the public to-day, less bitterness and bickering on both 
sides, less about Rhodes’s infallibility, less about Paul Kruger’s defects 
and deficiencies. There are, in short, in South Africa, not one Great 
Man but two Great Men—Cecil Rhodes and Paul Kruger. 


(1) Cecil Rhodes: A Biography and Appreciation. By “Imperialist.” (Chapman and 
Hall.) 
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Sundry ready-writers, writing for the press, have already suggested 
as much; but it has been left to “ Imperialist ” to put the fact for- 
ward forcibly, to make it clear, to exalt both men, to indicate the 
essentially Imperial vein running through the composition of the one, 
and to emphasise the statesmanlike characteristics of the other. Curi- 
ously enough, the writer who does this does it, so far as President 
Kruger is concerned, half unconsciously, wholly unintentionally. He 
sets out with the fixed purpose of proving Cecil Rhodes’s colossal 
dimensions, but he has not gone far before it is apparent to all 
that he is rapidly proving Paul Kruger also a Colossus, and a 
man with whom even your Cecil John Rhodes, of Groot Schuur 
and the Matopo Mountains, has had to spend a lifetime in reckoning. 
Could Paul Kruger be accorded a greater compliment? Again, 
he begins by sketching a Colossus with big ideas ever before him, 
and practically ends by proving that, after all, they are only 
on a par with the big ideas of President Kruger. The one 
aims, or says he aims, at a South Africa for the Stranger; the 
other, at a South Africa for the South African. In reality, therefore, 
they are not, after all, so very far removed in their immediate aims, 
and differ only in detail. The one would build up a State from all 
available and possible material, and would welcome all comers with 
open arms; the other, ruling a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and having a care of all comers, would differentiate and draw dis- 
tinctions, and would make the lot of the real South African easier 
than that of the spurious or suspect “ settler ’’ who settles for a season 
only and wends his way hither and thither across the waters. 

In all the phases of his varied existence, whether it be as student, 
diamond-seeker, sphere-expander, or stormer of mountains, Cecil 
Rhodes is hero to his biographer, and nothing but the superlative 
satisfies “ Imperialist” for the setting out of his life-story. That, of 
course, is not accomplished without making statements to which it is 
possible to take very violent exception; but the manner of doing it is 
peculiarly powerful and picturesque, and covers a multitude of sins. 
In a volume of some four hundred pages, there is presented, in lan- 
guage always vivid and vehement, as good a portrait of Rhodes, the 
man and his motives, as it is perhaps possible to draw in black and 
white. Under “ Imperialist’s” hand, Cecil Rhodes stands out, not 
perhaps in a new light, but certainly in the best light in which the 
public has so far been permitted to behold him; stands out a strong 
central figure, a man with large views and a large way of putting 
them into execution, with every feature of his life clear-cut, and with 
a halo of heroism over and around and about him. And, though 
one cannot follow the author everywhere in his enthusiasms, though 
one cannot agree with him that it is quite heroic to sweep all men and 
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all things before you in your struggle for Supremacy, regardless of 
rights, titles, and interests, regardless even of the good name and fair 
fame of this Great Britain which gave him birth—for Cecil Rhodes, 
who began by popularising Britain among the Boers, has ended by 
bringing her under suspicion upon every Dutch stocy—it is always 
possible to admire the art of the thing, to acknowledge the literary 
force, to approve the manner in which the hero-making is done. In 
those respects nothing could be better than “ Imperialist’s” crafts- 
manship. 

Nor is “ Imperialist’s ” success due in any way to mere play of the 
imagination, to any mere inventiveness on his part. He is no 
romancist, as Mr. Stead was. From first to last he deals in facts and in 
facts only—in facts familiar to all South Africans. Here he discusses 
the Drifts Question ; there, railway-rates, or the Warren Expedition, 
or the Raid, or the new Troubles in the Transvaal ; but at all times 
and everywhere he preserves the identity of his events, and, what is 
more, is careful to observe the law of proportions, keeps his facts 
well in hand, casts over them the glamour of a great sentiment, and 
keeps Cecil Rhodes ever to the front. No matter what the occasion 
or the incident, be it a boundary question or trek or railway-tariff, the 
raison d’étre of Cecil Rhodes—his Scheme of Sphere-Expansion—is 
kept before you and permeates “ Imperialist’s ” pages like a /eit motif 
in an opera of Wagner; and the symphony goes on increasing in 
splendour and force until the final climax in the Matopo Mountains. 
Clearly enough, Cecil Rhodes has found an invaluable friend in 
“ Tmperialist.” 

So much for the literature of the book. And it is because of 
its merits, because of its force, because of the strength of its state- 
ments, that it is dangerous and cannot be allowed to pass wholly 
unchallenged. The doctrine of Expansion-at-any-Price which it 
preaches must not have too many indiscriminate followers, otherwise 
the raid, as an item of political machinery, must become popular, and 
neither person nor property, in the far places of the earth, will be 
safe. There is a price too high to pay even for Expansion; and 
there are circumstances under which it comes to have quite another 
name, to look uncommonly like Appropriation. If you allow 
that “territory is everything,’ which, according to “Imperialist,” 
is Mr. Rhodes’s life motto, then, of course, regardless of the 
means and methods employed, the land-snatching, which has been 
attempted and achieved in South Africa, stands excused, and Mr. 
Rhodes’s greatness falls to be measured by the number of acres 
he has added to the Empire. If, again, it is the case—as ‘“ Im- 
perialist ” none-too successfully tries to show with his Ernst von 
Weber Letter to the Kaiser, and his Count Pfeiff’s Mission to Mata- 
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beleland vid Pretoria—that Cecil Rhodes, single-handed, has kept 
Germany out of Charterland, and checked the growth of Continental 
Influence, then, so far as Sphere-Expansion is concerned, and always 
omitting the Transvaal, his policy of pushing North while Down- 
ing Street hesitated and had doubts, stands, from the British 
standpoint, explained, even justified. Proof on that head is, 
however, lacking; and, for the time being, all that is clear is that 
boundaries have been upset and lands occupied at the cost of 
many lives, and that, mixed up with all this Empire-making, there 
has been a deal of*stock-jobbing which makes one wonder if, after all, 
Downing Street and Throgmorton Street are so very far removed. 
The Teuton, one is often tempted to think, is too cunningly and too 
consistently trailed across the South African spoov, and is an all too 
convenient make-believe. For instance, they tell you in Chartered 
circles—and “ Imperialist’? repeats the story—that Cecil Rhodes 
secured Charterland for Great Britain just at the right moment, at 
a moment when Germany was casting covetous eyes upon it, at a 
moment when the British Government stood unconvinced as to its 
value and was preoccupied in other parts of the world. But of that 
story there is no convincing confirmation ; all is vague and general. 
However, allow it to stand, and what happens? Straightway it is 
clear that, if Germany was threatening encroachment, it was the duty 
of the Government to act, and not to depute private individuals to act 
for it. The mischief of so doing has been manifest from the first, 
and the mistake of it is admitted. It placed a private person where 
a public official should have been; it watered and weakened Imperial 
influence where it should have been strongest—that is, amongst the 
blacks ; it created suspicion among the ever-sensitive Boers, who 
found their old familiar foe, Cecil Rhodes, upon their borders ; and it 
engendered the somewhat shrewd suspicion that the Charter was 
granted, not to shut the German out, but, rather, to shut the Trans- 
vaaler in. 

That, indeed, appears to have been the principle permeating Mr. 
Rhodes’s policy from first to last. One remembers, of course, how it 
has been said of him that, of all Anglo-Africans, he is the man who 
has done most towards bringing Briton and Boer, Anglo-African and 
Africander, together; but, really, beyond coquetting with the Bond, 
and catching its vote by various promises and equally various per- 
formances, it is difficult to see where the art of amalgamation has 
come in. Does not the evidence rather go to prove an aptitude for 
alienating rather than an art for amalgamating? Is not South 
Africa at this very moment shaken by divisions and disputes? If, as 
“Imperialist ” alleges, Mr. Rhodes is in sympathy with the Africander, 
a veritable brother to the Boer, himself half-Boer, ready always to feel 
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as they feel, able always to live the life they live, to breathe the fresh 
air of the veld and enjoy it, to watch with the same sympathetic eye 
the day go swiftly down in all its South African splendour, how 
comes it that, in all his dealings with the Boers beyond his own 
borders, more especially with Paul Kruger’s people, his hand has been 
heavy, his tone dictatorial, his terms exorbitant, and that to-day, 
instead of peace and goodwill, we find division and disaster, feuds and 
high-feelings ? Is it not the case that, under cover of a policy which 
professed kindliness and conciliation, he has consistently sought to hem 
the Transvaalers in, to hurt them, to curtail their liberty to go whither 
they would, to coerce them, to embarrass them ? “ Imperialist”’ will 
make reply that he did no more than his duty, that he was firm with 
the Transvaal because he would have it fair to the stranger within 
South Africa’s gates, that he strove above all things to get all South 
Africa into fiscal and friendly agreement, that he aimed at unity, and 
regretted the Republics only because they blocked the way to better 
things, to a single South African sway. Nevertheless this fact 
remains—that the Orange Free State has never engaged the atten- 
tion of the Cape Colossus; and one is entitled to suspect that in 
Mr. Rhodes’s case “ territory’s the thing” only when the territory 
happens to be golden, that “ reform’s the thing ”’ only when there are 
reefs and riches behind it. The Transvaal blocks the way to One-man 
Dominion. A crime in Mr. Rhodes’s eyes. But, worse than that, it 
blocks the way to Chartered dividends. For what man is there so 
foolish as to put money into a land which the Jews of old prospected, 
a Land of Ruins and Remains 

The more closely the case for Cecil Rhodes is examined, the more 
does it appear to narrow itself down toa case of one Great Man against 
another Great Man, of Cecil Rhodes against Paul Kruger, of a Great 
Colossus against a Great Colonist. Rhodes dreams of dominion, and, 
in “ Imperialist’s” hands, his dream is full of nobility and colour. 
But it so happens that Paul Kruger also dreams—dreams, curiously 
enough, that he has a right to rule in his own land; dreams that 
he has a right to oppose a “union” whose essential basis is that 
he and his shall disappear and cease to be; dreams that to his own 
people he has pledges to fulfil, to keep them inviolate and intact; 
dreams that Reformers and Raiders are one and the same people ; 
dreams that, though Rhodes loves Reform not a little, he loves gold- 
reefs still more. There you have the secret of Transvaal politics. And, 
while Cecil Rhodes storms mountains, takes the responsibility for 
Raids, looks out along the great undeveloped stretch that lies between 
Beaufort West and Bulawayo—undeveloped because neglected in 
favour of those far-off highlands where his heart is—beholds vast 
expanses waiting for a population that comes not, vast areas annexed 
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all too soon and artificially fostered, whole territories into which no 
one hastens, in which you are at liberty to live only upon the basis of 
bowing down and worshipping at the Rhodesian Shrine, Paul Kruger 
goes his own independent gait, and will survive the sneers of west-end 
exquisites. While others ‘‘ dream in Continents,” and seize them— 
to find them, now and again, not so golden as they seemed—Paul 
Kruger is content to develop and cultivate the resources that lie near 
at hand. Had that been done at the Cape, boundaries would have 
extended themselves naturally ; there would have been no need to 
raid Republics for reform or revenue’s sake; no need to grant 
Charters for Artificial Cultivation ; no need to fall out with President 
Kruger and his People. 

How shall the wounds be healed, the divisions repaired, the South 
African situation saved? Shall it be by bloodshed, by “ reversing 
Majuba,” by “revenging Doornkop ?”’—phrases used only by the 
foolish. ‘“ Imperialist” does not definitely say. But, if he is to be 
taken as prophet at all—and he writes as though he already heard 
the tramp of soldiers—there is nothing else to be done, nothing for it 
but to fight for supremacy and to maintain it. Yet that, surely, is 
the counsel of calamity. It is unreasoning and unreasonable, and it 
loses sight of several vital facts and features in the situation. In 
the first place, let this question be put :—What has the Boer of the 
Transvaal done that he should be threatened with the pains of death 
and total extinction? He has ruled according to his lights, has pre- 
served a patriotism equalled only by the patriotism which is made in 
Great Britain; he has fought for his liberty and his land; he has 
been careful and conservative of his rights and has been suspicious 
of the stranger within the gates—that self-same stranger, remember, 
who in 1889 began the Boer-baiting, to the order of the South, by 
pulling down the flag of the country. 

Bloodshed ? The times call for something quite different, for quite 
other remedies, for reparation for injuries inflicted by the Raid; they 
call, not for bloodshed, but for brotherhood. Because Rhodes, great 
man though he be, has suffered a set-back, and the day of Im- 
perialism or of Union has been delayed, that is no reason for 
declaring war; and at this moment no other “reason” exists. 
Union must wait, though the jingo be filled with chagrin. There 
are other men in South Africa besides Cecil Rhodes, and other 
interests—men who do not dream, men who, while approving Ex- 
pansion, demand fair play for the Republics ; such men as Sivewright, 
Sauer, Hofmeyr, Schreiner; and interests which are not involved in 
reefs. ‘These will have their say. There are the Afrikanders to be con- 
sidered, and, be quite sure of it, they will stand up as one man against 
any and all attempts to rush the Boer into modern ways for which 
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he is still unprepared. There is the Colonist, who, left to himself, 
will readily testify that the power-holders at Pretoria, confronted as 
they have been by modern perplexities and modern problems, social, 
political, industrial, have done wonders. He, too, will see to it that 
the peace of the valley is preserved and that justice prevails, even 
though the Financier fall. Finally, there is the man who loves the 
land because it has been good and gracious to him, because, under a 
grateful sun, health, hope, and happiness have come to him. Happily 
these are in the majority, and can make themselves heard in the 
moment of crisis. 

C. D. Baynes. 
(Editor of The Johannesburg Standard 

and Diggers’ News.) 


** The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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